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Luxury 
7 finest ( ashmere 


'y FORSTMARR 


FORST MANN WOOLEN COMPANY 


The world’s finest Cashmere . .. marvelously soft, light and colorful... 

guishes these luxurious sweaters and socks by Forstmann. The 100% 
Cashmere pullover sweaters may be had with or without sleeves. The ribbed 
ocks, in companion solid colors or matching Argyle patterns, are 75% Cash- 
25% Nylon 


mere, remlorced with In a wide range of colors at better stores. 
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FOR THE BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD 


Dry-fly Fishing in December! On the grand trout rivers of Chile, December is the top Back He Goes! Every year, more and more sailfish caught in the Stuart-Palm Beach 
month for dry-fly addicts. Browns and rainbows reach incredible size in the large section of Florida are released to assure continued good sport. Here, in these waters, is 
streams and in the mountain lakes of Chile and neighboring Argentina... all one of the greatest concentrations of Atlantic sailfish, high-flying acrobat of the bilied- 
within easy reach of the flying sportsman, fish tribe. Even from the west coast, Florida is just a few hours’ travel by air. 


A FEW YEARS AGO, only the wealthiest sportsman could enjoy the 


thrills of fishing in distant “dream spots”. Today, thanks to 
modern air line travel, thousands of sportsmen each season visit the 
world’s great fishing regions—make a week or two-weeks vacation 


yield a lifetime of angling memories. 


You may be pleasantly surprised to learn—at any air line office or 
travel agency—how easy it is to fly to such famous fishing spots as 
those shown here, or to Bermuda, the Panuco River in Mexico, Port 


Antonio in Jamaica or to the Pacific Northwest. 


In the belief that many more sportsmen would enjoy the world’s 
best fishing if they knew how little the air trips cost and how quickly 
they can reach their destinations, United Aircraft Corporation has Blue Marlin, Pacific sailfish, dolphin, small tuna, huge snook and tarpon swim in 
; these waters—waiting for you to come to Acapulco, Mexico, and give battle! The 
hard-fighting, spectacular roosterfish is another prize for the sportsman in Acapulco 
World’s Best Fishing Spots’, together with a 56-page booklet. They —an easy spot to reach by modern air lines, 


prepared a beautiful 25" x 35" full-color air-map of “100 of the 


give air fares, air-time, species of fish, recommended tackle, climate 


and other facts. Beautiful full-color map perfect for framing. Both 





only $1.00. Send coupon today—then discuss your dream trip with . 2 yam l 


wired Arrcrart Corr, Dept. C, P.O. Box 500 
East Hartford, Conne ul 


any air line representative or travel agent! 


GENTLEMEN 


Please send me your full-color map showing 100 of the World's Best Fishing 
Spots togethe ith the accompanying 56-page booklet. Enclosed is $1.00 


7. 7 se 
United Aircraft 
CORPORATION 
Plus full -olor 25" x35" wall 
EAST HARTFORD, CONN. map showing 100 of the 


world’s best fishing spots. 
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Treasure hunt in a provincial side street 


« wt 


Py fan} iE : 


Air and steamship rates are lower! 

Desirable hotel accommodations are easier to oblain/ 
Traveling is cool and « omfortable ; 

Cities, towns and roads are uncrowded/ 


It's the exciting theatre, opera and concert season! 


Gemiike Juan-ies-Pins on the Cote dAzur. 


From now on is a wonderful time to visit France! 
Of course Paris is perfect any time. In autumn 
nearby chateaux and parks are at their best. Later, there 
are winter sports in the Savoy Alps and the Pyrenees 
and you can follow the glorious path ol early Springtime 
northward from the glittering Riviera all the way to 
Flanders and Artois! Everywhere in France there’s so 
much to enjoy! Ask your travel agent today for full-color 
booklets, detailed maps and information—or write 


Dept. H-4, Box 221, New York 10, New York. 


ete 
aMXENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
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NEXT MONTH “MOVEMBER COVER 


In December, Roger Angell provides a view 
of the Big City in its busiest, brightest and 
most exciting role—New York as a premier 
winter resort 


The remarkable legs on our cover belong to 
Maria Tallichief, prima ballerina of the New 
York City Ballet Company, and are Pho- 
tographer Bradley Smith's nornination for 
“the ideal ballerina’s legs—long, shapely, 
strong but not muscular.” Miss Tallchief, 
who is 27 and half Osage Indian, recently 
flabbergasted her admirers by announcing 
her impending marriage in the follow- 
ing strong terms: “I'd rather be a mother 


Hamilton Basso explores 
Havana, a dream city of the past, a philoso- 
phy of life and a fun town of today. Herbert 
Warren Wind investigates the four stub- 
bornly individual settlements that exist side 
by side on California’s Monterey Penin- 
sula, and Lucius Beebe visits Las Vegas, the 


Tweed... the one fragrance 


boom town that keeps right on booming 


and have jots of babies than a dancer.” 
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Subscription Prices: U. S. and Possessions, Canada, 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Send your new address at least 30 days before the 
date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 


Address: HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
Send old address with the new, enclosing if pos- 
sible your address label. The Post Office will not 
forward copies unless you provide extra postage 


Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippine Islands, Republic of 
Honduras. Salvador, Spain and South America except the (rui- 
anas: | year, $5;2 years, $8; 4 years, $11; 4 years, $14. Allother 
ountries, lyear, $7. Remit by Money Order or Draft on a bank 
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above | others to wear 


anytime, anywhere. Tweed 
is more than a perfume 
it is a state of mind 


Tweed fragrance items from 85¢ 
to $57.50 plus tox 
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How do Nunn-Bush Shoes 
Diffcr from Other Shges? 


In enhanced fitting qualities and prolonged new shoe smart- 


ness. Ankle-Fashioning, a Nunn-Bush development, improves 
fic at the ankle and instep, snugs the heel better and adds extra 
DOLLAR SAVING miles of good looks. Choose Nunn-Bush 
shoes for select leathers, consistently fine shoemaking . . . and 


your greater comfort and enjoyment 


Style 2541 fé gore Slip n 


Style 2595 U-tip Tie 


See Your Local Nunn-Bush Dealer 


NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY MILWAUKEE 
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The Good Old Days 


Congratulations on your very fine re- 
production of Alice Austen’s magnificent 
photographs (September Hottpay). They 
magically bring to life America at the turn 
of the century when the morning paper 
cost one cent and a substantial meal was 

thrown in” with a nickel beer. The pic- 
ture, “Open Trolley in Boston,” best con- 
veyed the spirit of that bygone era. We 
felt we were going faster in those open 
trolleys than we do now when in an auto 
racing at 90 miles an hour! 

CYRIL CLEMENS, Editor 
Mark Twain Quarterly 
Webster Groves, Mo 


Powder ‘n Paint 


The picture in Alice Austen's America 
(above) does show the Boston Stone. How- 
ever, your “British cannon ball” ts really a 
painter's stone used in grinding paint. It 
is the only relic of a paint mill brought out 
from England about 1700, and used in a 
paint shop close by It is said that dis- 
tances were measured from the Boston 
Stone ROBERT M. WINN 

Wollaston, Mass 


America the Horrible? 


| read your magazine and like it, but | 
m greatly puzzled. How do you explain 

that so many Americans are anxious to live 
anywhere but in the U.S.A.? In many 
Howipays you find a new place (Bargain 
Paradise) where Americans can go to live 
cheaper and better than in the U.S.A. 

| married an American and have to live 

this country, but I prefer France, my 
country, cent mille fois plus. We are told 
from every side that America is God's 
country greatest, largest, best, mighti- 
est." But you have put false values on 
material things to the detriment of 
ethics As for scenery, Europe is more 
beautiful. There is great monotony in 
America, because there is so much space 
that ts absolutely the same for thousands 
of miles. And your villages or cities are as 
alike as two lima beans and as interesting. 
You have great abundance of food, but it 
is mostly bad. The fruits are picked green 
Vegetables have no taste—you let them 
become too big. 

Why don’t you exhort your compatriots 
to stay home, where they belong, if it is so 
vonderful MRS. A. L. BRANDT 

New York 


Holiday Around the World 


I am just back from six weeks abroad 
| found Howtpay particularly appreciated 
Italy. It was the prime reading material 
many homes. In one small Italian vil- 
age where we stopped to eat at a farm- 
house, the lady of the household eagerly 
showed me an old copy which featured Den- 
er when she heard that I was an American. 
HoLipay, you see, provokes interest 
in America as much as other parts of the 
world, and I find Europeans eagerly de- 


vouring it for information on what this 
country is really like. Hotipay has a lot 
to do with the record tourism going on |! 
the world today and | am not surprised 
that because of you much of this traffic | 
two way CARL DE SUZEI 


Sration WBZ, Boston 


Hero of the South 


In September you published a letter from 
one Wm. E. Reneau which reviled Lincoln 
Being of Southern extraction myself 
(grandfather fought under Forrest), | place 
myself in an odd position as the defender 
of Lincoln's memory, but, of course, that 
memory needs no defense The Civil 
War produced two really great men, Lee 
and Lincoln It is a great shame that a 
relatively small number of Southerners can 
still remain blind to the fact that not only 
was Lincoln the greatest President the 
nation has ever had, the most important 
man of the 19th Century, but that, had he 
lived, the South would probably not have 
gone through the hell of the Reconstruc- 
tion Era. I'm sure 99 per cent of the people 
of the South today are mighty glad Lin- 
coln did save the Union—regardless of 
whether he started the war or not. | know 
lam! ROBERT C. BOGARD 

San Antoni 


Granny Bunch 


Enjoyed Clifton Fadiman’s article on 
children’s books very much (Party of 
One, August Hotimay). Grandmothers 
are often quite puzzled at modern juvenile 
literature 

Did you ever hear of “Granny Bunch”? 
To us, as children in the 1880's, she came 
on New Year's Eve. We put out a tea 
plate. Granny Bunch was Santa Claus’ 
helper, and what little odds and ends were 
left over from Santa’s Christmas expedi 
tions she brought to us on New Year's 
Eve. Once in searching for some source of 
the myth I found mention of a “Madam 
Bunch” who sometimes did nice things fe 
English or Scotch children. Also I've met 
an Irishman living here who had known of 
Granny Bunch but he did not know “how 
come.” He also knew the other version of 
The Five Little Pigs. t goes This little 
pig said ‘Let's go steal corn.” This little pig 
said “Where” This little pig said, ‘In 
massa’s barn.” This little pig said ‘I'll go 
tell.’ This little pig said, “Wee! wee! wee! 
I can’t get over the doorsill 

MRS. CHARLES H. SPILMAN 
Newton Centre, Mass 


Japanese Double Talk 


Where was your caption writer informed 
that Fuji-san means “Honorable” Fuji 
(Japan, August Ho.tpay)? It literally 
means “Mount” Fuji Several charac- 
ters coincide in a same sound, as in san, 
which can also mean honorable 
Furthermore, the word “mountain” is 
read yvama when the character stands alone 
san Or zan when strung with other char 
acters. Therefore Fujiyama is also incor 
rect and is never heard among the Jap 
anese U. E. SHIMA 

Olive View, Cal. 


@ Shima-san is right about the 
meaning of san—it’s “mountain” 
with Fuji, “honorable” when used in 
place of Mr., Mrs. or Miss. But he 
is too hard on “Fujiyama,” which 
is the commonly accepted English 
form of the name, even though it 
may not be strict Japanese.—Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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checked for you by the expert 
...Van Heusen 


In the 18th century, when an Englishman 
named Richard Tattersall originated the 
checked pattern that bears his name, little 


did he 


achieve, 


dream of the popularity it would 


Today, Van Heusen—America’s leading 
expert not only on Tattersall checks, but on 
district checks 


gingham checks, gun checks, 


and all the others as well—brings vou a 


whole series of the season’s smartest checked 


Phillips-Jones Corp., N. Y. 1, N. ¥. Makers 


wear e Collars, 


of Van Heusen Shirts ¢ Sport Shirts e Ties e Pa 


..and the famous Von Heusen Century Shirts 


shirts in a wide variety of comfortable new 
collar styles. 

Your choice of many handsome color com- 
binations ...from tiny checks to imported 
authentic British tartans—all certified com- 
pletely washable. $3.95 to $6.50. 

See Van Heusen’s amazing new solid color 
ties of DuPont Dacron.* Spots wash out. 
Crease-resistant, completely washable. 
Only $2.00. 


amas e Handkerchiefs e Underwear 


with the soft collar that won't wrinkle ever. 
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Checked ghirts 


¢ *DuPont trademark for Polyester Fiber 
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MIMING 


the individual 


STEAK BLADE 


_~ by Gerber 
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Time to Choose Your Winter Home from 


a * 
Miami Beach: 
375 Hotels and 1,700 Apartment Buildings 


This year,Miami Beach offers you 
more and better accommodations 
than ever before. And this year,once 
again, thousands will come down 
early because they know this is the 
time they have the widest selection 
of hotel rooms and apartments at 
low, season-long rates which make 
living economical in America’s 
finest climate. Come early. Stay all 
winter. Enjoy all the good things 
Miami Beach has to offer 


+ CHAMBER of COMMERCE, Dept. 1152-Y 
* MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 


* Please send FREE Color Folder, & information on - 
° Hotels or Apartments. Please Check 

: NAME 

* STREET 

+ city ZONE 


* STATE 
Please Print Name ond Address 


This Message is Prepared and Published 
by the City Government of Miami Beach 











Some passing remarks on some passing remarks — 


a study of famous, and less famous, last words 


by CLIFTON FADIMAN 


@ ONE of my hobbies is the collecting of deathbed ut- 
terances. | consider this pastime thoroughly healthy- 
minded. Philately seems far less defensible. A stamp 
is issued by a faceless government office with which 
our personal connection is slight. A good passing re- 
mark, as we may call it,/is issued by an interesting 
human being taking a final journey we are all sched- 
uled to make. True, a stamp’s value may increase, 
but a great curtain line’s value is vast to begin with. 
Into it a man may pack the meat, the very pemmican 
of his character. He may say what he truly thinks or 
just as revealing—what he would like us to think he 
thinks. In short, | collect deathbed statements for the 
life that is in them. 

To all is granted the experience of dying, to none the 
experience of death. We may watch the candle as it 
gutters but never as it goes out. My file of final bulle- 
tins therefore tells us nothing about the exact moment 
of extinction but much, | think, about the highly 
charged period just before that moment 

Some of the bulletins, of course, are too deliciously 
pat to be trustworthy—Voltaire’s for example. As his 
bedside lamp flared up he is supposed to have said, “The 
flames already ?” Of all these communications, however, 
I find least satisfactory those that have been patently 
worked up against that experience in our lives for which 
we have more time to prepare than any other. | fear 
we must put down as too well-rehearsed Heinrich 
Heine’s farewell frivolity: “God will pardon me— it’s 
His profession.” Lope de Vega, that prodigy of nature, 
survived the writing of some 2000 plays, and in his 
last hour issued the following full-dress solemnity: 
“True glory is in virtue. Ah, I would willingly give all 
the applause I have received, to have performed one 
good action more.” This is too goody-goody to be 
true. Such a last-minute attempt to bribe the fair 
opinion of posterity seems counterfeit. 

To die like a saint one must have lived like a saint. 
In one of the most beautiful sentences ever uttered in 
extremis the great philosopher Plotinus, dying in 
4.D. 270, said: “*Now I shall endeavor to make that 
which is divine in me rise up to that which is divine in 
the universe.” But to get away (if | may so put it) with 
such magnificent rhetoric one must be a Plotinus. 

Joseph Addison, the essayist whose Spectator Papers 
millions of school children have carefully learned to 
avoid reading, was a good man but a stuffy one. The 
stuffing still clings to his last utterance: “See in what 
peace a Christian can die.” A good many famous men 
have, like Addison, been the last to congratulate them- 
selves. For self-esteem, however, Addison pales before 
Auguste Comte, the French Positivist philosopher who, 
just before expiring, made his last positive statement. 
“What an irreparable loss!” sighed Comte. 

On the other hand self-disregard has marked many 
concluding hours. Old Crome, the English landscape 
painter, died with the name of Hobbema, another 
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painter, on his lips; Gainsborough died with Vandyke’s 
name on his; Charles II, the perfect cavalier to the end, 
died with Nell Gwyn’s on his. (“Don’t let poor Nellie 
starve.) The most moving example on record, not 
merely of self-disregard but of the most exquisite con- 
sideration for others, is that of Lawrence Oates, a 
member of the tragic Scott Antarctic expedition of 
1912. Aware that he was dying, unwilling to handicap 
his comrades who were in almost equally grievous 
case, he remarked quietly, “I am just going outside 
and may be some time.” Then he left the tent, walked 
out into the blizzard and was never seen again. 

Of all the valedictory notes that of nobility is the 
most perilous to strike. As we see in Lope de Vega’s 
case the phrasing betrays even the slightest falsity of 
touch. “Perhaps the sentence gives you more alarm 
than it does me,” said Giordano Bruno, condemned 
to the flames, to his Inquisitor. This sounds and is 
genuine; for Bruno was telling the truth not only about 
himself, but about something bigger than himself, man’s 
passion to be free. 

Last-minute nobility may be entirely secular. The 
concluding words of the free-thinking feminist Mary 
Wollstonecraft were addressed to her husband, anx- 
iously awaiting some sign of grace: “I know what you 
are thinking of, but I have nothing to communicate on 
the subject of religion.” Such indefatigable strong- 
mindedness has its humorous as well as its heroic 
aspect. In a related but wittier vein are Thoreau’s well- 
known final comments. Asked whether he had made 
his peace with God, he replied mildly that he was not 
aware they had ever quarreled. Reference being made 
to a hereafter, he remarked, “One world at a time.” 
His ultimate words, however, uttered as his mind 


began to fog, have Continued on Page 8 


OSCAR WILDE: witty to his wit’s end. 
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Serve Kentucky Tavern and your party will be voted 
the most likely to succeed. For Kentucky Tavern 
has been elected The Aristocrat of Bonds for three 
generations...the finest of all fine whiskies. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


© c. vo. co 
NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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Our guest is snarled by his own yarn, dear! 


A\S 


He wishes he couid hide or flee 
And then—he smiles, delightedly! 


Friend Bob is in an awkward spot 
He told a joke that no one ‘‘got.”’ 


We do him honor with the best 
Of compliments to pay a guest 
> 
The finest cordials in the land, 


They're Hiram Walker's —simply grand! 


Creme de Cacao by Hiram Walker 


or a chocolate liqueur can 
r’s Creme de Cacao. lo create 
rH ra Walker uses selected 


rld’s finest 


To honor guests 
bring out the best-serve 


60 


HIRAM WALKERS ( a 
CORDIALS 


A taste variety of |8 distinctive Cordials 


} 


y € RI Mimels 


: So Ne 
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Continued from Page 6 
about them the wistfulness of a 
dream. “Moose .. . Indians. . . ,” 
whispered the author of Walden, and 
died. This has a kind of incoherent 
poetry, just as Stonewall Jackson's 
final sentence (from which Ernest 
Hemingway may have derived the 
title of one of his novels) has a per- 
fected poetry: “Let us go over the 
river, and sit in the shade of the trees.” 
Nobility is perhaps not quite the 
word for the way in which certain 
aristocrats, particularly the French, 
have faced the finish. In 1567 the 
aged Constable de Montmorency, 
receiving a mortal wound on the 
field of battle, waved off assistance 
with “I have not lived eighty years 
without learning how to stand dying 
for a quarter of an hour.” Admir- 
able arrogance, this; and even more 
admirably arrogant, Philippe Ega- 
lité’s curt command in 1793 to the 
executioner who was about to re- 
move his boots : “Tush, they will come 
off better after. Let us have done.” 
Thus the French manner. The Eng- 
lish is rather different, with less pa- 
nache and more phlegm. | offer three 
fine examples from my collection, 
The great economist Adam Smith 
looked around at his mourning 
friends and remarked, “I believe we 
must adjourn the meeting to some 


STONEWALL JACKSON: he went 
over the riverinto the shade of the trees 


other place.” Even more character- 
istically British is the last recorded 
statement of George III's Lord 
Chancellor, Edward Thurlow: “I'll 
be shot if I don’t believe I’m dying.” 
But the most wonderfully British 
farewell utterance of all is preserved 
for us in the Notebooks of Samuel 
Butler. He mentions a New Zea- 
lander named Wright who, visited 
by a friend in his last hours, said 
casually, “Be pleased to leave the 
room. I want to die.” The friend did 
so, and so did Mr. Wright. 














For the bere mood 


Fish Sauce Angostura — Like compliments? (Who doesn’t!) 
Next time you put on the apron and take over the kitchen, try 
this masterpiece on your guests: Melt 2 tablespoons butter in 
saucepan. Stir in 2 tablespoons flour. Gradually stir in 142 cups 
milk and stir constantly until mixture boils and thickens. Add 
\% cup grated American cheese and 1% teaspoons Angostura. 
Continue cooking over very low heat until cheese is melted. 


Note: This sauce is good over fish or eggs, rice, fried eggplant 
or zucchini. Take our word—you’ll enhance your reputation as 


aT a SA 


a chef! 





i ego.” 


op 
CA 


“I certainly go overboard for that extra 


dash of Angostura in my Old Fashioned!” 
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We may note a somewhat similar 
magnificent detachment in the cur- 
tain lines of the scientists. The noted 
English surgeon, Joseph Henry 
Green, passed away in 1863. Just 
before the end he looked at his doc- 
tor, pointed to his heart, said “Con- 
gestion,” then counted his own 
pulse, remarked, “Stopped,” and 
died. The great 18th-Century Swiss 
anatomist Albrecht von Haller fol- 
lowed much the same procedure, 
his last words being “The artery 
ceases to beat.” De Lagny, the French 
mathematician, was quite unable to 
recognize the faces of his friends, 
but, asked by one of them, “What 
is the square of 12,” promptly re- 
plied, “144,” thus expiring with an 
immortal truth upon his lips. 

In his Urne-Buriall Sir Thomas 
Browne comments, with masterly 
understatement: “The long habit of 
living indisposeth us for dying.” 
This may be so; yet it is surprising 
how many curtain lines have been 
witty or humorous or even cheerful. 

In some cases the humor may 
have been unintentional. W. H. Van- 
derbilt (this is the gem of my collec- 
tion) died worth about $200,000,000. 
His closing message: “I have had no 
real gratification or enjoyment of 
any sort more than my neighbor on 
the next block who is worth only 


half a million.” The German phi- 
losopher Hegel's final reflection was 
“Only one man ever understood 
me.” A pause. “And he didn’t un- 
derstand me.”’ Frederick the Great's 
father, Frederick William I, prob- 
ably saw nothing funny in his last 
remark. The attending man of God, 
quoting from Job, intoned, “Naked 
came | out of my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall I return thither.” 
The king—the Prussian cannot 
change his spots—interposed, “No, 
not quite naked, | shall have my 
uniform on.” 

Of witty closing remarks we have 
hundreds. There is Oscar Wilde call- 
ing for champagne, saying, “I am 
dying, as I have lived, beyond my 
means.” There is Alexander Pope’s 
statement to his doctor: “I am dying, 
sir, of a hundred good symptoms.” 
There is Viscount Palmerston’s 
“Die, my dear Doctor? That’s the 
last thing | shall do.” There is 
Disraeli, replying to the suggestion 
that Queen Victoria attend his death- 
bed: “Why should I see her? She 
will only want to give a message to 
Albert.” Most charming in its wit is 
the centenarian Fontenelle’s smiling 
reply to a question from his physi- 
cian: “I feel nothing except a certain 
difficulty in continuing to exist.” 


Continued on Page O4 
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THE one-room school is on the 
way out, and soon we may expect 
Elijah’s chariot, piloted by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, to carry it off to 
some dirt road in Heaven, assisted 
by a choir of freckle-faced angels 
But not quite yet 

There are still about 75,000 one- 
room schools functioning in Amer- 
ica with an enrollment of a million 
and a half children. No, it isn’t 
yet extinct, but it is dying off as 
consolidated schools are built. The 
Middle West has the largest propor- 
tion of one-room schoois, and there, 
because of the way the population ts 
distributed rurally, they may linger 
But Middle Westerners like to be 
up to date, and | have seen one- 
room schools in lowa that have as 
much resemblance to the proverbial 
little red schoolhouse as the S. S 
United States has to the Mayflower 

In other parts of the country, like 
New England, the little red school- 
house is doomed. Towns that for- 
merly could not afford 4 central 
school are finding it easier to raise the 
money, usually with Government aid 

The passing of the one-room 
school is the passing of a way of life, 
of a special kind of growing up. The 
one-room school is already a sym- 


There’s a lot of life left 


in the old American tradition 


enshrined in the 


One-Room 


Schoolhouse 


bol of the good old days, when it 
was really fun to be a kid 

A few miles from my house in 
Cornish, New Hampshire, stands 
the Tracy school, one of the six one- 
room schools in the town. It is a 
prim white clapboard structure with 
a bell tower, built-in wood shed, lit- 
tle schoolyard, and a pair of out- 
houses behind the schoolhouse. It 
sits on a climbing dirt road between 
two farms, overlooking broad New 
England pastures, bordered by woods 
and distant hills of pine and birch. 
Shade trees line the dirt road, and 
behind the schoolhouse runs Blow- 
Me-Down Brook (a strange name to 
come from the Indians) with a swim- 
ming hole and, farther along, a cov- 
ered bridge with boards that rattle. 

The Connecticut River borders 
the town on the west, and conveys 
from Dartmouth, in nearby Hanover, 
the spirit of Daniel Webster, whose 
words seem to hover over the Tracy 
school: It is a small school, “but 
there are those who love it.” 

A one-room school is a handful of 
personalities playing upon a cur- 
riculum, and not the other way 
around, as in big schools. But it is 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 4rthur Griffin 


by DONALD WAYNE 


more than that too. Consider a 
typical day at Tracy 

School begins when the teacher, 
Mrs. Eva Bernard, rings her hand 
bell at nine o'clock. The bell in 
the belfry is an obsolete business. 
Besides, it’s out of commission. She 
shakes a tiny bell vigorously be- 
tween two fingers. 

It is, say, a cool day, and an hour 
or so before nine a boy comes up the 
hill to start the fire in the stove, so 
the schoolhouse is properly heated 
by the time the Tracy pupils salute 
the flag and recite the Lord’s Prayer 
The stove, a square-built Sunbeam 
wood stove, is a focal point of the 
room, standing front and center be- 
tween the four rows of desks. Be- 
sides being a heating plant, it is a 
handy incinerator for rubbish, like 
lunch leftovers and old arithmetic 
papers. It is, of course, an object of 
great respect. Some years ago its 
predecessor toppled over. It was an 
outworn stove, so this was not unex- 
pected. The pupils propped it up be- 
fore it set the building on fire, but 
the floorboards are still charred 

This incident convinced the school 
board that the Tracy school needed 
a new stove. “You couldn’t get any- 
thing out of the school board unless 


MOVABLE DESKS are arranged into sociable table shape at lunch; later, Reginald Stearns takes his turn as stove monitor. 
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a calamity happened,” says a neigh- 
bor of mine, who went to school 
there at the time. The school board 
isn’t like that nowadays. The Tracy 
school, for instance, has modern 
desks that don’t screw to the floor, 
but can be moved around freely. 
Any superfluous desks are simply re- 
moved to the warehouse. Also, a 
student keeps the same desk all 


year, taking it with him when the 








Girl monitors help dust the school- 
house and rub down the desks with 
furniture polish once a week or so. 
Monitors keep the yard policed, 
wash the blackboards, hoist the flag. 
But these are country children, con- 
ditioned to equivalent chores at 
home, and being a monitor amounts 
to doing what comes naturally. 

Before the nine-o’clock bell the 
school bus, driven by Harry Nelson, 


PUPILS leerily await the ordeal as visiting nurse Zephyrine | 
Hasham transforms the 


teacher changes his place, like a 
cowboy and his saddle 

The boy who kindles the morning 
fire gets a small wage because this 
job counts as “janitoring,” a fine dis- 
tinction from the “monitoring” the 
pupils do all day. A monitor keeps 
the fire going in the stove, getting 
stove lengths at intervals from the 
wood bin that is part of the school- 
house, so he doesn’t have to go out; 
monitors are also water carriers 

The Tracy school, which was 
1866 (before that there 
was a schoolhouse across the road 


dating back at least to 1783), has 


erected in 


electricity but no water system. First 
thing in the morning and several 
times during the day, a couple of 
boys carry up a few pailfuls of wa- 
ter from Floyd Rogers’ farm, the 
neighboring place down the hill. It is 
good spring water, which they pour 
into a battered tin cooler in the en- 
trance hall, and draw off by spigot 
for drinking or washing 

Mrs. Bernard relies heavily on her 
monitors, so she will have time to 
teach. A one-room schoolteacher is 
also keeper, clerk, janitor, principal 
and factotum, and without the phys- 
ical co-operation of her pupils school 
would be a constant series of inter- 
ruptions. Mrs. Bernard filters the 
work through a “work chart” that 
assigns a different set of monitor- 
ships each week, so ultimately every- 
one gets a crack at almost the whole 
range of jobs 
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one-room school into a dispensary 


has delivered its cargoes. At this 
writing the Tracy school has twenty 
pupils, of whom eleven ride to school 
and the rest walk 


Harry's 


The school bus is 
private car with a_ bus 
placard posted on the rear to assure 
him his traffic privileges. Harry car- 
ries his eleven in two loads 

In the old days the luckier ones 
were lived 
Now it’s the 


those who 


nearer the 
other way 
around. The rule is that those living 
within a mile and a half of the school 
have to foot it, or at least look after 
their own means of locomotion, the 


school 


rest ride with Harry, though some of 
them walk as much as a mile to 
where he picks them up. 

The school day runs from nine till 
three. In that interval, with time out 
for lunch, Mrs. Bernard teaches all 
eight grades, a shrewd feat of tim- 
ing, jockeying, manipulating and 
plain having the knack that makes a 
good one-room schoolteacher worth 
her weight in gold. Mrs. Bernard’s 
salary, after deductions, is a little 
over $1500 a year, or, in gold, some- 
thing like 50 ounces. Mrs. Bernard 
is a nice looking, middle-aged, highly 
competent woman who comes over 
every morning from the next town. 
She was born about half a mile from 
the schoolhouse and went to one- 
room schools herself. She has been the 
Tracy schoolteacher for twenty-five 
years, has never taught anywhere 
else, and says she wouldn't want to. 


Continued on Page 14 
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After morning exercises (the Tracy 
school’s favorite anthem is George 
M. Cohan’s /t’s a Grand Old Flag), 
Mrs. Bernard briefs the school on 
the work schedule for the day and 
gives out assignments. “I have to 
keep my schedule elastic,” she says, 
“but we can’t afford to fall behind. 
If one grade loses ground it throws 
the whole system out of joint.”” Mrs 
Bernard’s cure for falling behind is 
homework, as hateful to Tracy pu- 
pils as to those anywhere. Mrs. Ber- 
nard does not give homework as a 
regular routine, chiefly because most 
of the pupils have to help with the 


farm and housework, and because 
she doesn’t believe in it anyway. 
Mrs. Bernard can teach only one 
grade at a time, but another can be 
at the blackboards, another doing 
written work, and the rest immersed 
in study for future reference. Some- 
times Mrs. Bernard combines grades, 
say the fifth and sixth, for recitation 
in a common subject. When the 
Tracy school got its new desks the 
proverbial recitation bench was 
scrapped and now Mrs 
simply and 


Bernard 
the 
aisles. In the intimacy of a one-room 
school a pupil enjoys a vista of his 
whole primary-school education, 


moves up down 
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TEACHER keeps one grade busy at board, another at desks, a third reciting. 


which has certain psychological ben- 
efits. He runs its course by sitting 
progressively in all parts of the 
room. In a six-hour day Mrs. Ber- 
nard does not hope to distribute in- 
struction evenly, but she knows that 
by the end of the week, all the grades 
will have had an even break. 

The school is always having vis- 
itors. Artists come to talk about art, 
people drop in to relate the history 
of the town and of the school. Vince 
Perkins, county 4-H man, gives talks 
on trees and wildlife; a state trooper 
lectures on highway safety, and each 
Tuesday the music teacher comes 
with her pitch pipe and a clutch of 


record albums that have a cultural 
range from Bach to Walt Disney 
The music teacher travels a circuit 
of schools, and sometimes doesn’t 
make it till Wednesday, or skips a 
week if the weather is too bad. 

The school nurse, Mrs. Zephyrine 
L. Hasham, drops around for a reg- 
ular health inspection. The school 
has an arrangement with a local 
doctor and dentist for inoculations 
and dental work. 

School breaks for lunch, the bright- 
est interlude of the day, at 11:30. 
The pupils generally eat at their 
desks, though on warm sunny days 
they picnic outside. Lunchtime is 
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superbly a “time out.” A boy blows 
his harmonica, voices rattle gaily, 
comics that have been hidden all 
day suddenly appear in the open. 
(If they appear during school hours 
they are confiscated and thrown into 
the stove.) Brothers and sisters share 
the family lunchbox, for though in 
different grades they are all in the 
same room. It is a time of truce, 
when the teacher, shedding her caste 
as she munches her sandwiches, 
joins in the gossip and small talk. 
As they finish, the pupils drift out 
to the schoolyard for a recess, while 
Mrs. Bernard and her girl monitors 
sweep up. 

During the winter months, there is 
a hot-lunch program, optional at a 
per capita cost of ten cents a week, 
which is subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. The hot lunch consists of one 
course and sometimes dessert, things 
like beef stew, macaroni and cheese, 
frankfurters and beans, or tomato 
soup. The menu is fixed by Govern- 
ment dietitians, but Mrs. Tracy at the 
next farm up the hill does the cook- 
ing. 

The Tracy school got its name, by 
sheer usage, from Stephen Tracy, an 
ancestor of the husband of the lady 
who cooks the hot lunch. Genera- 
tions of the Tracy family, down to a 
twelve-year-old boy now in the sev- 
enth grade, have walked to the little 
schoolhouse below the farm. 

When the town was bigger than it 
is now, and had sixteen schools, the 
Tracy was designated Number Three; 
but now, with only six left, this nu- 
meration is superfluous. It was, lit- 
erally, a little red schoolhouse then. 
Red was the universal color because 
schools were painted with barn paint, 
the cheapest money could buy. 

With such a variety of age groups 
and because one-room schools are 
so informal anyway, discipline would 
seem a problem, but Mrs. Bernard 
has little trouble. She punishes whis- 
perers and hecklers by making them 
stand in a corner or write, a multi- 
tude of times, a self-admonition be- 
ginning “I must. . . .”” Mrs. Bernard 
has a chart of the four aisles on the 
blackboard. Demerits are scored on 
this chart. After lunch on Friday, 
the aisle with the best record gets 
five bars of candy, a bar for each 
pupil in it. Disgraced, however, is 
the pupil compelled to write his 
name in the Baby Corner, a patch of 
blackboard reserved for nail biters, 
pencil chewers and those addicted 
to putting things in their mouths. 

The Tracy school’s court of hu- 
man relations, with vaudeville, is the 
weekly session of the Good English 
Club, on Friday afternoons. The 
high purpose of the Good English 
Club is to make the boys and girls 
more conscientious about the gram- 
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mar and locutions of everyday 
speech. First there is a prologue of 
stunts. Anyone disinclined to recite 
or sing can get by with a riddle or a 
joke. Everyone has to do something. 
Mrs. Bernard has a pretty good line 
on the joke tellers and knows which 
ones have to be screened. The main 
business of the Club is an inquisition 
called “corrections.” A secret agent, 
who has been eavesdropping all 
week, rises with his report. Here is a 
typical moment. A boy is called to 
the front of the room. 

Agent: “You said ain’t twelve 
times.” 

Boy : (dutifully correcting himself) 
“a. 

Agent: “You said God damn it.” 

Boy: “I did not.” 

Agent: “You did too.” 

Boy: “When did | say God damn 
uv” 

Agent: (cites proof, assisted by 
unexpected witnesses. Short pause 
in which boy is defeated and has to 
recite stock phrase.) 

Boy: (the stock phrase) “That was 
very rude of me and I apologize to 
whoever I said it.” 

Mrs. Bernard: “Whomever.” 

Boy: “Whomever.” (Sits) 


The Tracy school operates on a 
skimpy budget averaging $6000 a 
year, which includes salaries, re- 
pairs, books, wood and bus costs. 
The Good English Club, by exact- 
ing dues of two cents a week, 
builds up a cash reserve for personal 
luxuries. It helped pay for a radio- 
phonograph, for example, and when 
the eighth grade made a trip to Con- 
cord to see the state legislature in 
session the Good English Club voted 
them fifty cents for spending money. 
At Christmas it buys trinkets for the 
Santa Claus basket at the school 
party. 

When spring comes and flowers 
bloom in the garden border outside 
the schoolhouse—it is their garden 
fashioned by their own hands—the 
Tracy pupils begin to look furward 
to the school picnic, which marks 
the last day of school. It is a tradi- 
tion as old as the town itself, but 
last year the school authorities de- 
cided the town’s six schools ought 
to have a common picnic instead of 
separate ones as in the past. This is 
the beginning of the new orientation. 
The central school may be four or 
five years away, but it is on its way. 

Nevertheless, this fall when Mrs. 
Bernard opened the schoolhouse 
door after the long summer, and 
threw open the windows to let in the 
sound of the brook and the sweet- 
smelling September air and heard 
the first voices in the schoolyard, it 
seemed just like other years to her. 

THE END 
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A BARGAIN PARADISE REVISITED 


PERU 


The ancient queen of South America’s Pacific coast 
1 ) 


combines unparalleled beauty with incredibly low cost 


by SAM BOAL 


AN alpaca overcoat for about $15, 
a bottle of wine for 3l¢, a luxury 
hotel room for $1.75, a good meal for 
less than a dollar, a bus ride for 2'2¢, 
a gallon of gas for 6¢, a suburban 
house for about $65 a month with 
servants to keep it for you for about 
$11 a month—all of these prices 
sound preposterous, but they are real. 
To make it even more unbelievable, 
these are 1952 prices in Peru, a 
land so breath-takingly lovely that it 
is a standard joke in Peruvian hotels 


to advise tourists to take a lot of 


pictures, because without them Peru 
will be almost impossible to describe 
to friends back home. 

Peru is the glamour queen of all 
the countries of South America’s 
West Coast. Peru has the history 
and the tradition of a queen, and 
yet it is probably true that Peru’s 
economic future is as rosy as that 
of any country in South America. 
But before going into the dollar-by- 
dollar facts of life let’s look at the 
country and its people. 

Peru, twice the size of Texas, has 
a population of 8,000,000, of whom 
about two thirds are Indians, de- 
scendants of the once resplendent 
Incas, whose story is one of the glo- 
ries of Peru. As is usual on South 
America’s West Coast, Peru’s terrain 
is a series of wild contrasts, from 
jungle to mountain, to desert. But, 
unlike Chile and Bolivia, Peru is not 
subject to much variation in cli- 
mate. Most of Peru lives in an eter- 
nal spring. It hardly ever rains, the 
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sun shines every day, nights are pleas- 
antly cool, the air is as clear as the 
snow on the Andean peaks. 

Peru has been traditionally a na- 
tion of farmers, but in recent years 
the Pacific coastal area has been in- 
dustrialized. Since the climate is 
dry, agriculture depends on irriga- 
tion, and tumultuous mountain 
streams are being diverted onto the 
rich soil of the valleys. Anything 
that grows can grow in Peru, and it 
grows with reckless luxuriance. 

The broad and fertile plateaus, 
irrigated by mountain streams, lie 
in from the coast and it is here that 
the Inca established his astonishing 
civilization about 900 years ago. To 
the east of the plateaus lies the dim, 
green, murmuring jungle—the Green 
Mansions of W. H. Hudson 

The people of Peru are proud of 
their great tradition of hospitality. 
The climate has had the effect of 
decelerating their way of life; some 
Peruvians, especially the Indians, 
may not have a lot of money, but 
since things grow so easily, they 
have a lot of time. As a whole, Peru 
leads a quiet life. But not Lima, the 
capital and center of its economic life 

Lima, which has 600,000 inhab- 
itants, is also its tourist and travel 
center, and Lima is where you'll 
start your trip through Peru. I have 
seen almost every large city in the 
world, but, with the obvious excep- 
tion of Paris, Lima is probably the 
most beautiful. It was founded in 
1535, by Francisco Pizarro, one of 
the Spanish conquistadors, who 
called it City of the Kings. Other 


large cities in Soutn America have 
a slick, modern appearance; Lima 
looks its history. And Lima also 
looks like a garden. Because of the 
benign climate, flowers grow almost 
effortlessly in Lima. One of them is 
the familiar poinsettia, which in 
Lima grows so eagerly it looks like 
a small tree. The red blooms nod- 
ding overhead give the whole town 
the air of endless Christmas. 

There are two large hotels in 
Lima, the Crillon and the Bolivar. 
Both are first-class, luxury hotels 
with a kind of service that could 
make some New York hotels curl 
up with shame. A single room with 
bath is about $2.50, a preposterously 
high figure by Peruvian standards 
but preposterously low by ours. 

Perhaps you would prefer to stay 
in one of the many pensiones dotted 
around the city. Some are down- 
town, but perhaps those located in 
the residential parts of Lima are 
preferable, because here life is like 
that in a country club. The prices 
are quite low—about $3 a day, and 
this includes meals. 


MACHU PICCHU: the Incas’ holy city, so well hidden atop the Andes it took the white man 375 years to find it. 
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CAMELS of the Andes 


There are many fascinations about 
Lima, and one of them is the names 
of the old streets, many of which 
are named for events or people of 
early Spanish days. One street is 
called La Faltriquera del Diablo 
The Devil's Pocket. It was here thata 
godless and lecherous Spanish noble- 
man met his end. As he lay dying, 
priests gathered round to urge him 
to repent his sins. The old man re- 
fused. But finally one young monk, 
with inspired eloquence, got the old 
man not only to confess his sins but 
to leave his fortune to a monastery 
On hearing the news, one of the 
priests cried, “We have snatched a 
soul from the devil’s pocket.” 

Another street, near a branch of 
the National City Bank, is called 
Siete Pecadas 
ebrates the memory of seven beau- 


Seven Sins. This cel- 


tiful sisters who practiced the pro- 
fession of love in this street with 
what must have been a staggering 
variety. Each of the sisters had a 
name, each for a different sin. 
There are probably more different 
things to do and see in and around 


some llamas tote and some wind up in an overcoat. 


Lima than in any other city in South 
America, because here you can see 
both old and new. If you like old 
churches, there are sixty-seven of 
them, including the Cathedral, which 
is on the site of the church whose 
Pizarro himself laid 
on January 18, 1535; today his body 
lies within the church 


cornerstone 


There are 
half a dozen schools and universi- 
ties, the most venerable being the 
University of San Marcos, by far 
the oldest school in the Western 
world. It was founded in 1551 
is full of 


Lima 
parks and plazas and 
squares and fountains, imposing 
government buildings and old Span- 
ish colonial palaces. It has museums, 
too, the most impressive of which 
is the Inca museum, which preserves 
the astonishing accomplishments of 
the Inca civilization. Every time a 
style-conscious American girl visits 
the museum she wants to take the 
Inca designs back to New York for 
modern fabric designs. 

All of these things in Lima are 
free—or perhaps the admission to a 
museum may be 2¢. They can all be 


PERUVIAN BEACH: Surfboards of native wood weigh over 150 pounds 
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reached either on foot or on the 
modern, American 2)2¢ bus, a bus 
so heavy it is causing the city fathers 
concern because it tends to tear up 
the old streets, which are more ac- 
customed to the soft tread of llamas. 
You can, however, spend money, 
though not much, at lunch 

You might go to Maury’s, which 
serves food this reporter maintains 
will equal food anywhere in the 
world. Eating at Maury’s takes time. 
The waiters appear to be almost as 
old as the Lima churches. They 
move with aged dignity in the old 
dining room, which was decorated 
in some long bygone day and never 
modernized. Maury’s specializes in 
thick soups, often with a fish base 
and seasoned with the tiny, torrid 
red peppers characteristic of Peru- 
vian cookery. Lunch at Maury’s will 
cost about $1.25 or $1.50, including 
a cocktail and a half bottle of wine. 

Lima is only seven miles from the 
Pacific, and the town’s tables are 
naturally heavy with fish. They are 
also heavy with potatoes. There are 
about 350 varieties of potatoes in 
Peru. The Inca was eating the so- 
called Irish potato 300 years before 
it ever got to Europe. The potatoes 
are served in hundreds of ways, each 
of which is difficult to describe be- 
cause the spices used appear to be 
peculiar to Peru. Another astonish- 
ing vegetable is Peruvian corn, 
which grows so big that the boiled 
cobs are cut crosswise into five or 
Six pieces; each guest gets one 
piece, and it is ample 


Peruvians seem to drink more 
spirits than either Bolivians or Chile- 
ans. The national drink is pisco, a 
distilled liquor vaguely like tequila 
It is the base of the famous pisco 
sour, a mixed drink made with lime 
juice, egg white and bitters. Aguar- 
diente is the other native strong 
drink; it is made from sugar cane. 
Both are cheap, about 60¢ a bottle 
Chicha, a kind of beer fermented 
from corn, is popular with the In- 
dians, and I found it delicious. It 
costs 2¢ a glass, and for a dime a 
man can really go on a bender. 

Chez Ives, ‘another celebrated 
Lima restaurant, ts small, like a 
French bistro, and the proprietor, a 
Frenchman, seats himself ponder- 
ously at your table to discuss in 
French, Spanish or English, what 
you are about to eat. The specialties 
of the house are somewhat more 
French than Peruvian, but into each 
of them inevitably creeps some local 
spice. The crepes, for instance, have 
some aguardiente in them, and the 
potatoes at Chez Ives were never 
seen in France. The proprietor 
frowns on bottled wine. Instead he 
has huge barrels from which the 
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wine is drawn and served in pitchers. 
He swears the wine is equal to that 
of France, which to a Frenchman is 
like cutting off an arm. The food at 
Chez Ives is about the same price 
as that at Maury’s 

Another “must” eating place is 
Azul (Blue Farm) located 
about twenty minutes out of town 


Granja 


It operates on the principle that a 
restaurant is a place to satisfy hun- 
ger. There is a fixed price, around 
$1.75, and no menu. Only steak and 
chicken are 


served, but both are 


cooked in a semi- 
With the steak are 


French fried potatoes and ridicu- 


superlatively 
barbecue sauce 


lously huge bowls of mixed green 


salad, which is not customary in 
Peru. The customer can eat all he 
wants. One chicken, two chickens, 


three chickens, four chickens. He 
can also have steak as well. Since 
this kind of 


not children, the management has 


eating is for adults, 
thoughtfully provided a shallow chil- 
dren’s swimming pool on a terrace, 
and here the kids can play while 
mummy and daddy are inside 
While you are in Lima you must 
go to Callao, the city’s port, seven 
Here are the celebrated 
bathing beaches of Lima 


miles away 
known 
There are so 
many of them that instead of having 


all over the world 





names they have numbers. From 
Callao one of the most exciting of 
modern adventures was begun. You 
can stand on the exact spot from 
which Kon-Tiki began the journey 
that ended 4300 miles away on a 
lonely Pacific Island 

Lima’s night. life is gayer than 
that of any other city on the West 
Coast. The hotels have night clubs 
with floor shows, and in the suburbs 
there are smaller places, where the 
only amusement is dancing to South 
American music, for which pisco 
sours are a recommended strength- 
ener. The prices are low. A drink 
costs about a quarter, and there is 
no minimum or cover charge. A 
couple could have a wild night in 
Lima on $5. 

And now comes the most thrilling 
part of your journey to Peru. You 
leave Lima and go back 600 years 
in time—to the land of the Incas. 

This reporter has traveled almost 
all over the world, but nothing has 
been so profoundly moving as the 
trip from Lima to Cuzco, where the 
Inca civilization was finally centered 
and where it finally died. The trip by 
air (cost: around $22) takes less 
than two hours, and is itself a wildly 
exciting flight, since the plane flies 
directly over the Andes at their 


most majestic. Then it circles the 
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little pastel town of Cuzco, from 
whence the Incas once governed 
the area now comprising the coun- 
tries of Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Chile 
and parts of Argentina and Brazil. 
The Incas founded Cuzco in about 
1100 A.D., and today the little city 
retains much of what they built in 
those days. Added to this is what 
the conquistadores built; and added 
to both these are the present-day 
residents of Cuzco, who lead their 
llamas through its streets and sell 
the products of the farms in cos- 
tumes that are probably very like 
those of eight centuries ago. 
Visitors to Cuzco stay at the 
Tourist Hotel, a modern hotel re- 
cently constructed by the Peruvian 
government. Rates, including meals, 
are about $3 a day 
The afternoon of the first day in 
Cuzco is spent walking about the 
city, which in A.D. 1200 was the 
largest in the Americas, looking at 
the walls, which six or seven cen- 
turies of earthquakes and wars have 
not been able to shatter. You eat 
your evening meal and go to bed, 
because you must get up the next 
morning at 4:00 a.m. You are going 
to a place called Machu Picchu. 
The Incas were worshipers of the 
sun (even today the Peruvian unit of 
money is the so/e )and Machu Picchu 


was their greatest temple. It is four 
hours by train from Cuzco (round- 
trip fare about $4) but this is not 
the “train’”’ of anyone’s experience. 
It is a small gasoline-driven car, 
holding seven passengers, that scoots 
along on narrow-gauge rails at 
about thirty-five miles an hour. It 
starts its run in the blackness of 
night and zigzags up an Andean 
slope—way above the still-sleeping 
city of Cuzco. The little train chugs 
through the mountains, whose peaks 
now are reflecting the first rays of 
the sunrise. It achieves the plain of 
the Anta Valley as dawn finally 
breaks, and speeds for 24 miles 
across this green plateau. Then, ab- 
ruptly, the scenery again changes 
and the train is running beside a 
furious mountain river. It begins to 
descend and the vegetation, more or 
less normal on the plateau, takes on 
the wild profusion of the jungle. 
Down the train goes, winding around 
the sides of hills, and presently you 
see banana plants and jungle orchids 
on the side of the track. The train 
stops and you get out to pick your 
first orchid. Then it starts again, 
bleating its little horn to clear the 


tracks of an astonishing array of 


cows, pigs, wild deer, wild boar and 
all sorts of domesticated and wild 
birds whose plumage is fantastic. 
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At one point, the train crosses a 
rushing river on a bridge whose 
underpinnings were Inca-built 
Seventy-seven miles from Cuzco, 
on the Urubamba River, whose wa- 
ters dash angrily against the tower- 
ing mountains that form its banks, 
the little train stops. The traveler 
at Machu Picchu—but 
he doesn’t see it. Machu Picchu was 
not meant to be seen, 
ered. It was the holiest of Inca tem- 


has arrived 
or discov- 


ples and was built so that it is in- 
visible from the valley. The Incas 
could look down and see their ene- 
mies ; the enemies could not look up 
and See them. The Spaniards never 
discovered the shrine, and it re- 





of Idolatry. You can walk all 
through its ruins, always ascending, 
until at last you reach the apex of 
the city. Here the Inca princes held 
forth as gods. From this point, they 
could look down at the city built 
merely to guard them, and, in imagi- 
nation, over the vast thousands of 
miles of South America they ruled. 
It is difficult to believe that anyone 
sitting on the Sun God’s throne 
could help but be moved. It is quite 
literally an experience of a lifetime. 
Lunch is served at the hotel, and 
after another hour or two of stroll- 
ing around the holy fortress, the bus 
creaks down the hill, and the little 
train begins its return journey. 


CUZCO: In A.D. 1200 it was the largest city in the Americas. 


mained The Lost City of the Incas 
until 1911, when the American, 
Hiram Bingham, found it. 

A bus labors up a steep slope, 
teetering precariously over sheer 
drops of 900 feet, for about half an 
hour. Suddenly, at a turning in the 
road that was finished only three 
years ago is Machu Picchu. The 
sacred city stands on a site of un- 
imaginable grandeur. It is on an 
Andean peak overlooking three 
other towering summits, and the 
city, composed of terraces, rolls 
down the mountainside to the very 
edge of a deep, green chasm. 

Once you have overcome your 
first genuine awe at the splendor of 
the city, you start to explore it. 
When Hiram Bingham first found 
it, it was Overgrown with centuries 
of weeds, grown during the years 
when this lost city was described by 
Spanish theologians as a University 
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In 1949, the U. S. Department of 
State declared that Peru was one of 
the least expensive countries in the 
An article in the February 
1951 issue of HoLipay confirmed 
the low cost of living in Peru. And 


world 


this survey, conducted recently, fur- 
ther corroborates the prices. It is 
possible for a family of four to live 
well in Lima for about $250 a 
month. This includes everything, 
and it provides a way of life that 
would be luxurious in the United 
States. And, of course, Lima prices 
are the highest in Peru. In smaller 
towns, such as Arequipa, prices are 
about 20 per cent lower 

But, important as the prices are, 
even more important is the beautiful 
country itself. If this reporter has 
tended to become enthusiastic, it 
could not be helped. Peru, the an- 
cient and lovely queen, does that to 


visitors. THE END 
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You Mustn’t Miss Joan 


Crawford crows a bit about Hollywood, and 





Sudden Fear, 1952: the emotion 


is vital, vibrant and animal. 


By AL HINE 
“CRAWFORD, JOAN: Actress. 
b. San Antonio, Texas, Mar. 23, 
1908; e. priv. Began professional 
career as dancer (Lucille Le Sueur) 
Erne Young’s “Innocent Eyes,” 
Chicago . . . Screen debut in “Pretty 
Ladies” (MGM, 1925)... etc.” So 
reads the entry in Motion Picture 
Almanac. \t goes on to list 
Letty Lynton and The Women 
and Mildred Pierce, giving the 
back of its hand to Our Danc- 
ing Daughters and the other 
flapper sagas. But the flavor is 
still there. When I think of the 
early Crawford it is as a sort 
of montage of fast, sleek cars 
driven by fast, sleek young 
men who mean no good to 
Joan, of gold hip flasks, road- 
houses complete with tables 
for dancing on, the crash of 
expensive fenders against ex- 
pendable telephone _ poles, 
short skirts, laughter, gin and 
clinking glasses and a con- 
veniently moral ending, up 
the aisle with Mr. Right. 
Miss Crawford, when you 
meet her today, will startle 
you if you are unprepared. 
While she is not dressed in 
knee-length skirts, nor given 
to shouting “Hey! Hey! 
Charleston!” or to dancing on 
the nearest table, still, beneath 
the new Paris creation, even 
beneath the intelligent poise 


MBER 


proves her point in Sudden Fear 


and the half-humorous command of 
her situation as a great lady, the 
Dancing Daughter lurks. And the 


‘Dancing Daughter’s handsome, al- 


most arrogant good looks and charm 
are still very much alive. 

Miss Crawford, who rid conver- 
sation of the Miss and substituted a 
more comfortable “Joan” in a flat 
two seconds, was in New York do- 
ing advance publicity, giving inter- 
views, appearing on radio shows, 
opening things and shaking hands 
with peopie, for her latest picture, 
Sudden Fear. She thinks Sudden Fear 
is a terrific picture (and she’s quite 
right), and she has a financial stake 
in it, which spurred her to more than 
usual co-operation in its launching. 

We disposed of those points early 
in the conversation too. Miss Craw- 
ford—pardon me, Joan—is the kind 
of person with whom conversation 
bounces and wanders unrestrained. 
You are likely to start talking about 
a new picture and to wind up dis- 
cussing the late Irving Thalberg, 
foreign cars, the state of the nation 
and a definition of executive ability. 
I don’t quite know what I was ex- 


Continued on Page 28 





Our Dancing Daughters, 1928: the charm and 
almost arrogant beauty proved indestructible. 
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color trim; English worsted flannel slacks. 


1. A Westberry topcoat of Kynoch tweed fabric in a 
hound’s tooth check skillfully cut by S. Weitz & Co. 


2. Tootal®, D.&J. Anderson and Viyella are notable British 
flannels used in sports shirts. Left, one cut by Alfred of 
New York; right, a Bartlay shirt. 


3. An English wool taffeta checked shirt by Hathaway, 
worn with a Shetland tweed jacket, and English worsted 
flannel slacks from Saks University Shop. 


1. Featuring district checks in a shooting coat of suede- 
trimmed green and white woollen, left, and a short checked 
jacket, right, worn with a suede and woollen vest with brass 
buttons. All made by Edmund Church. 


5. Saks Fifth Avenue’s excellent topcoat was tailored from 
a sturdy, water-repellent fabric woven by Wilson & Glenny, 
of Hawick, Scotland. The Paisley scarf is an English challis 


by Bachrach. The felt hat from Dobbs. 


Photographed at Yale University by Paul Himmel 
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Continued from Page 26 

pecting, but whatever it was the 
Crawford vitality, her breadth of in- 
terests and canniness, amazed me. 

Her deepest interest is in movies. 
It is a deeper interest, I suspect, than 
that of many people who pontificate 
on the subject. Her interest is in 
terms of glamour and entertain- 
ment. This is as it should be, for, 
more than almost any other actress, 
Joan Crawford spans the breach 
between the golden age of the late 
twenties and early thirties, and the 
duller-hued present of economy, 
good behavior and messages. She 
is no slave to nostalgia, but one can’t 
help feeling that her heart lies closer 
to the heroic past than to the some- 
times pettifogging present. 

“Some people now think it’s smart 
to low-rate Mr. Mayer,” she said. 
Somehow our conversational wheel 
had come to rest on the former pro- 
duction head of MGM. “They don’t 
know; they can’t know. A bunch of 
wise-guy kids trying to be experts on 
a man who is movies. | can remem- 
ber when I was new in Hollywood 
just a not-very-smart kid and over- 
night a big success, glamour, money 
and all that; it doesn’t happen that 
way any more. And Mr. Mayer—the 
cold, ruthless, insensitive, unpro- 
gressive Mr. Mayer—was a man | 
could go to with all my confusions 
and worries, get them out of my 
system, get advice and be listened 
to, no matter how mixed-up | was 
or how petty my problems. 

“This is the most wonderful busi- 
ness in the world,” she continued, 
“but if we start forgetting it, we 
people who're in it, how can we ex- 
pect the public to remember? 

“I don’t mean phony glamour, 
press-agent gags, leopards on leashes 
and all that, though Lord knows it 
was all fun and funny and kept 
people interested and didn’t do any 
harm. But I mean the real glamour 
there is about pictures, about all 
acting for that matter. There always 
has been glamour to it, and it’s mad 
to pretend that it doesn’t exist, that 
you can reduce stars—and directors 
and producers too—to the level of 
a folksy gang at a lawn fete. There 
has to be something different about 
the real stars. They're different in 
the first place for choosing the job 
and loving it. And they're different, 
more importantly, because of the 
acclaim they get, the public life they 
lead, whether they're trying to es- 
cape from it or not. It can be awful 
and wonderful or both at the same 
time, but none of the real ones could 
ever give it up. 

“I don’t think it’s disappearing. 
That kind of glamour has always 
been in the world. I just get im- 
patient with people who try to pre- 
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tend it doesn’t exist, who treat it 
like a hard-luck friend they're try- 
ing to avoid at a party.” 

Joan carries you along with her 
in anger and enthusiasm. She has 
a direct masculine, no-nonsense 
way with a subject that in no wise 
negates her sex appeal (sex appeal, 
for younger members of the audi- 
ence is a descriptive phrase popular 
1927 that still applies, in 
spades, to Crawford). We had points 
of disagreement as well as points 
of agreement, but argument never 
stopped talk, and one subject never 
held up the next subject. 

I left Joan, glowing pleasantly 
with confused admiration and a 
burning desire to see Sudden Fear. 
It didn’t disappoint me. 

Of course, if | had seen the pic- 
ture immediately fresh from my in- 
tervicw, | might have felt a trifle let 
down. The Crawford enthusiasm 
exerts so powerful a swell that 
Sudden Fear loomed as the great 
picture of all time. But I had a few 
weeks between interview and screen- 
ing to allow the spell to grow dim- 
mer and when Sudden Fear 
turned out to be merely one of the 
best suspense pictures in recent 
years, | could not cry disillusion. 
It’s a wonderful picture. It is also a 
perfect Crawford vehicle, something 
she has been lacking since Mildred 
Pierce in 1945. 

Sudden Fear is the story of a 
wealthy (both by inheritance and 
| | earnings) lady playwright who falls 
in love and marries the usual rotter, 
who cares only for her money, and 
y | eventually tries to kill her. She 
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tumbles to his wiles and plots to 
turn the tables on him by killing him 
and throwing the blame on his girl 
friend. She loses heart at the last 
minute and almost gets killed her- 
self, but Fate works things out to 
a gruesome, happy end. 

If you’ve run into this plot, or an 
| approximation before, don’t holler 
| cop on me and stay away from the 
picture. It’s the how of the picture 
that’s important and the how is 
beautifully managed, by both Miss 
Crawford and director David Miller 
and by Gloria Grahame. Jack 
Palance, the male lead and sinister 
threat is rather disappointing, but 
adequate. The plot, familiarity aside, 
has a dozen incongruities and im- 
probabilities, but they are the kind 
you don’t worry about till after you 
have left the theater. And I am not 
a man to pick flaws after I have sat 
on the edge of my seat, with mount- 
ing suspense, for close to two hours. 

Miss Crawford has always dis- 
played a certain enjoyment in being 
a clothes horse; she has, equally, 
been ambitious and often successful 
as an actress. The two roles some- 
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times conflict and the result is a 
hideous hash like Harriet Craig. 
But in Sudden Fear Miss Crawford's 
role as wealthy playwright and 
daughter of an old San Francisco 
family allows her to dress as regally 
as anyone wish, and the 
exigencies of the plot permit her 
full rein to emote 


could 


Emote she can, 
and despite a tendency of the camera 
to linger overlong on closeups of her 
face, her performance is certainly 
going to be an Academy Award con- 
tender. At her best she transmits 
emotion with the vital and animal 
vibrancy of Anna Magnani, than 
which one can say no more 


Another tribute to the quality of 


the Crawford performance is that 
it does not allow Gloria Grahame to 
steal the movie from under Miss 
Crawford’s nose. This is always a 
major threat in any movie in which 
the little Grahame girl appears. As 
the conniving and murderous girl 
friend of the no-good husband, she 
almost manages it here. With any- 
one but Crawford playing the lead, 
she probably would have managed 
it. As it is, she turns in a memorably 
beautiful performance as a slyly 
nervous, baby-faced tramp with the 
mind of a sewer and the voice of a 
squeaky doll. She does that most 


difficult of acting feats: she makes 





you realize, visually, the character’s 
off-screen life. From a few refer- 
ences to reverse-twist badger games 
and week ends at Fire Island, you 
get a whole cyclorama of Gloria 
squeaking in and out of bedrooms 
and blackmailing with the amorality 
of a ferret in nylon hose. 

A point to notice in Sudden Fear, 
quite aside from its characters, is its 
frequent and unabashed use of pic- 
torial photography. This seems to 
be a trend; I had noticed it uncon- 
sciously in a few pictures this year, 
but it wasn’t until Sudden Fear’s 
handsome panorama of San Fran- 
cisco, that I realized what was hap- 
pening. The trend can be overdone, 
but here, under control and keyed to 
the action of the story, it is im- 
mensely effective 

The main thing in Sudden Fear is 
suspense. It is there throughout the 
picture, falling apart only slightly 
at the very end, in a spine-chilling 
degree not seen since some of the 
early Hitchcocks and Carol Reeds. 
An almost tangible tenseness grips 
you from the opening scene, which 
introduces Miss Crawford and her 
inamorato-to-be, 
their 


carries 
transcontinental 


through 
courtship, 
through the kittenish goings-on of 
the honeymoon, so that long before 
Murder is revealed as in the air, 
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you are ready for it with a sense of 
cruel unease. I have given Jack 
Palance, the husband, short shrift, 
but, though I found him rather 
wooden, perhaps his woodenness 
may have been important to the 
part, may have added to the tense- 


ness and given a better picture of 


the ham-heel than more natural and 
relaxed histrionics could do. 
Sudden Fear is an expertly made, 
good old-fashioned thriller. And if it 
doesn’t keep you worried for 110 
minutes (well, 105 of them anyhow), 
you are overblasé and there is noth- 
ing we can do for you in this office. 
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cluding Michael Rennie, Robert Newton (a nasty Javert 


in his own right), Edmund Gwenn, Rhys Williams, 
Debra Paget, Elsa Lanchester and Sylvia Sidney 
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One Minute to Zero (RKO)—I'm usually mean to 
war pictures unless they're documentaries, but this 
offering about the Korean struggle, deserves credit for 
better than usual believability and for skipping most of 
the clichés. Robert Mitchum and Ann Blyth. 
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HOLIDAY — who and where 


a who’s who of people on the go and a gazetteer of fun and events 


himself . . . “there were the chemi- 
cal corner and the acid-stained deal- 
topped table . . . the diagrams, the 
violin case, and the pipe rack—even 
the Persian slipper which contained 
the tobacco.”” We stared long at the 
poker bent by Doctor Roylott, at 
the photograph of Irene Adler, at 
Watson’s stethoscope. Then, with 
the clop of horses and the cries 
of Baker Street newsboys in our 
in search 


Visit With Holmes 


@ We have been in a deeply reflec- 
tive mood ever since our visit to 
221-B Baker Street. Exactly what was 
the Lion’s Mane? Was it Cranea of 
the tiny tentacles? Or the much 
larger Cyanea arctica? And if the 
latter, how did it get three feet under 
water? Just what was the Speckled 
Band, so carelessly described as a 

tAne** 


’Was Holmes really ears, we took our leave, 


inte ue to a 


. 


~ 


By SON. \i\ | Fer Year 
SS A) 


Orders 


‘MY HOLIDAY 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa 


Enclosed is $ , for which please enter a Christmas gift sub- 
scription for HOLIDAY, to go to each of the following addresses: 


Tewn Zone State 


HOLIDAY CHRISTMAS GIFT PRICES FOR 1952 (u. s. ond Conade) 


ONE l-year GIFT subscription $5.00 THREE 1-year GIFT subscriptions $11.00 
TWO |-year GIFT subscriptions 8.00 FOUR 1-year GIFT subscriptions 14.00 
Each Additional I-year GIFT swbscription $3.50 


For foreign prices see title page 


A little annoyed, the American re- 
plied, “Oh,come now, you must have 
some water. After all, what do you 
brush your teeth with?” To which 
came the proud reply: “I must admit, 
Monsieur, that up to a few years ago 
I did brush my teeth with water. But 
since then | have discovered that a 
light Moselle works infinitely better.” 


We Go Pogo 
@ We rushed a special advance copy 
sue all the way down to 
Okefenokee Swamp in 
+ the edification of its 
citizens, whom you can 
fhis special service was 
tause of an article about 
by Frank Dufresne which 
the December HOLIDAY 
1, of course, is Pogo Land 
ogophiles and even new 
f Walt Kelly’s delight- 
will instantly recognize 
rert, Howland Owl and 
a Femme immersed in the 
ile the bats, Bewitched, 
and Bemildred, just hang 
nd Beauregard frowns at 
er. Rackety Coon Chile, 
our 


ure, will also 
s story by Ludwig Bemel- 
ile Porky Pine should feel a 
otic attachment to S. J. Per- 
portrait of another sour 
:d Allen. And once they fin- 
boating, the others will be 
»—Mr. Tammananny to read 
Angell’s New York—Winter 
e and Miz Mam’selle Hep- 
or a peek at. the fashions 
.Y is for everybody, just ev- 


enjoy 


y. THE END 
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the imPORTant thing 


to remember... 


Robust, hearty, traditionally 
hospitable, Tavlor’s proud Ports 
are the choice of those who long 
Port’s full glow and 


for a true 


glory! hese popular wines 


-Taylor’s New York State Port 
or Tawny Port are good com- 
pany any time. Ask for Taylor's 
wherever fine wines are served 


or sold, The Taylor Wine Co., 


Vinevardists and Producers. 


TAYLOR'S 


NEW YORKUSTATE 
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| “Garden of the Vines’’ 
. in New York State 


| comes 


From the famous cellars at Hammondsport, New York 








VIRGINIA’S matchless valley, with its wandering river, 


SHENANDOAH 





is broad and beautiful against a Blue Ridge backdrop. 


Soldiers, statesmen and scrappy mountaineers have forged the history and trod 


amid the beauties of this Virginia region. Here you'll relish the Skyline Drive, the traditions 


of Jackson and Lee, and the fabulous caverns at Luray 


by Clifford Dowdey 


IT could have been Somerset Maugham, talking one 
day about writing, who said to begin at the beginning 
The trouble with the Valley of Virginia is that it has no 
beginning. One hundred and fifty miles of fertile coun- 
try rolling between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies, 
it is a diversity of things within an over-all pattern, va- 
rieties of a single way of life. The Valley was one of the 
frontier gateways to the West, and its people have per- 
petuated their pre-Revolutionary values across time 
without becoming museum pieces or “characters.” But 
against this stream of people, in their land favored by 
Nature, the Valley is so many other things 

It is the new Skyline Drive and the ageless Natural 
Bridge (once owned by Jefferson), fine cattle, poultry, 
grain and apples and the wonderland of the Shenan- 
doah National Park. It is the homeland of the Blue 
Ridge Mountaineers and of Abraham Lincoln’s father, 
of Sam Houston, the fabulous John Sevier and Cyrus 
McCormick, who invented his reaper in a workshop 
which still stands outside Lexington. It is camps and 
schools and colleges, the college of Brother Rat and of 


the aging, postwar Lee. It is the Luray Caverns and the 
Hotel Roanoke, the campaigns of Stonewall Jackson 
and the first military assignments of George Washing- 
ton. It is Waynesboro and Front Royal and the little 
old towns of the Valley Pike, Strasburg and Woodstock 
and New Market, on whose battlefield the VMI cadets 
won the singular right to a battle flag. It is the Valley 
Pike cities of Winchester, with Sen. Harry Byrd and 
the apple blossoms, Harrisonburg and its turkeys, 
Staunton and the birthplace of President Wilson, Lex- 
ington and colleges with memories of Lee and Jackson, 
Roanoke, the city the Norfolk & Western built 


From the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains, the 
first party of white men, seeking a way west through 
the mountains (the Skyline Drive follows the crest to- 
day), beheld the limitless wonder of this fertile world, 
this Valley of Virginia 

Up there you “wash your face in the clouds” and 


stand above the foglike Continued on Page 36 
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CADETS of famed Virginia Military institute patrol in single file over 
the valley land which their Civil War ancestors contested so bitterly. 











Continued from Page 34 waves and blue haze 
that hang over the country below. The panorama 
below reveals the pattern of life that emerged from 
the wilderness more than two hundred years ago 
the design of farms and sturdy houses and out- 
buildings, of country roads crisscrossing the un- 
dulant buff and green earth, and the Shenandoah 
River flowing between its lush green banks to the 
Potomac; the landscape modeled by generations 
of resourceful, industrious and self-reliant people 
whose imprint on the land is recorded with mas- 
sive artistry 

This, of course, is not the planter country of 
~astern Virginia, though the Valley has had its 
plantations from the first clearings hacked out 
f the wilderness until the present. Most of these 
farms were—and are—family owned and oper- 
ated. Even in the early days there were compara- 
tively few slaveholders. Today the average farm ts 
ninety acres and virtually all are as fruitful as 
when the earth was first broken. That farm life 
is the original and basic phase of the Valley 

Right at the Skyline Drive there is another 
phase, more picturesque if less integral—the wild, 
lost domain of the Blue Ridge Mountaineer 
where today honeymooners in modern lodges 
sleep under blankets in any August. In the Shen- 
andoah National Park you can fish and ride and 
hike and camp in the same forests where less than 
twenty years ago hillbillies were living their two- 
century-old primitive life 

You can see today the secretive hollows—great 
scoops in the mountainsides—where the tribes of 
hill people held out. Some of these hollows are 
still occupied, in a refurbished state, but most 
have returned to the wilderness in which the first 
mountaineers found them. Originally a single or 
dominant family must have staked out a hollow, 
for most of these communities have family 
names. But anything of the past must be haz- 
irded; the mountaineers existed in contented 


illiteracy, and no records were kept. Their names 


WINCHESTER, located at the head of the Shenandoah Valley, strives for a balance between agriculture, industry and tourists. Success in 
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show that they originated in Colonial Tidewater 
Virginia, as does their speech, which even today 
holds a trace of English accent. 

When you see these wildly secluded hollows, 
you can imagine the cabins around which were 
raised corn, cabbage and potatoes, where hogs 
ran half wild and from which the mountaineers 
set out to hunt game and tend their hidden stills. 
The only contacts they had with the world out- 
side the hills came when they went down into the 
Valley to sell their moonshine and huckleberries. 
To make sure of their crops of berries they burned 
the timber on the mountains each fall. The Valley 
people below watched the awesome blazes fill the 
sky and did nothing, for the. mountaineers were 
the law in the hills. 

Legal controversies were unknown to a people 
who settled their arguments quickly and deci- 
sively, with fists, knives and guns. Hostile to 
outsiders, they could be dangerous to those who 
ventured into their fastnesses. Their attitude to 
the Federal revenue laws can be summed up in 
the story of the small boy who was approached 
by two revenue officers and asked if he knew 
where such-and-such a still was. When he nodded, 
the men asked, “Will you show us for a dollar?” 
The boy agreed but did not move. When the 
revenuers asked him to come along, he said he 
wanted his dollar first. They told him he'd get 
paid when they came back. “No,” he said, 
“now—because you ain’t coming back.” 

The first serious inroads into their isolation 
were made by Deaconess Mary Sandys Hutton, 
of the Episcopal Mission. The Deaconess is a 
remarkable and courageous lady. She had polio 
at an early age, still gets around in a wheel chair, 
and it took real love of her work for a physically 
helpless woman to invade those wilds. On one 
of her early trips, when the car stalled on a rough 
trail, a bearded man jumped from the brush 
and thrust a revolver within an inch of her nose. 
“Jesus has sent me to kill you,” he shouted. 























“That’s odd,” the Deaconess said, “He didn’t 
tell me about that.” 

The fierce-eyed man grew puzzled. “He 
didn’t?” 

“No, and I’m sure He would have. There must 
be some mistake.” 

“There must be,” the mountaineer mumbled 
and faded back into the brush. 

The Deaconess persevered to bring religion 
and health and an understanding of modern life 
to the hills. Her work was given great impetus in 
the 30’s by the advent of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park. One of the Government's first tasks 
was to evict mountain families from the hollows 
and transplant them to Ida Valley, a small di- 
vision of the Shenandoah, where it erected mod- 
ern houses with two-story barns and meat houses. 
The mountaineers were given an option of buying 
their houses in monthly payments or of later sell- 
ing them. Then the uprooted people, dumped into 
this alien paradise, were forgotten. 

Naturally the saga of Ida Valley was not happy. 
Intensely proud and suspicious, the mountaineers 
turned to no one for help, and made no effort to 
give up their primitive ways. They used bathtubs 
as feedbins for chickens and refused to use the 
faucet water and the inside toilets. They found 
springs and built stills under the house floors and 
most sold out as soon as possible. 

With the removal of the more lawless ele- 
ments from the Blue Ridge, Deaconess Hutton 


has been able to build fine communities out of 


former hide-outs like Cubbage Hollow and Pine 
Grove Hollow. The youngsters go to school, 
the adults go off in company buses to work in the 
towns and the old-timers—stripped of their 
guns and stills—rock on the porch and dream 
of the wild, lost days. 

In this part of the Shenandoah there is a point 
where you can leave the Skyline Drive by going 
down the mountain and across country to Route 
11 on the Valley floor. You will come into a valley 


the first category is obvious by the town’s rating as the world’s greatest exporter of bulk apples, and its nickname, *”’ 





























within the Valley, and further to confuse you, 
there is within the Valley another mountain range, 
the Massanuttens, which rises and drops away 
quite abruptly. Between this range and the Blue 
Ridge lies the beautiful Page Valley. 

There you can see, beneath the old stone 
houses, the cellar forts with the firing steps and 
the firing slits facing toward the Shenandoah 
River, where the Indians crossed fords 200 years 
ago when they swooped down on the settlers. 
There you'll be in a county whose population 
has not changed since those Indian raids, and 
where a friend will say, “Be careful of what you 
say about anybody around here, because you'll 
likely be speaking to his cousin.” 

The safest thing to talk about is the Caverns. 
All this section of the Valley is honeycombed 
with caverns—most of which are on display—but 
those at the early 19th Century town of Luray, 
seat of Page County, are the largest and most 
systematically operated. 

In size alone they would not compare with 
Carlsbad, even though the mile-and-a-half tour 
touches barely half of the Caverns’ known forty 
acres. But their variety and color excite the most 
sluggish imagination. More than a hundred cou- 
ples have been married in the Ball Room, the 
most spectacular in a series of differently de- 
signed and colored rooms, one couple because 
the bride had promised her mother she would 
“never marry any man on the face of the earth.” 

The enormous rooms are connected by mys- 
terious passages flanked by deep gorges, which 
mark the bed of a Continued on Page 40 


puotocrapus BY Tom Hollyman 


Pe 
ENDURING tourist attractions of the Valley 
are Luray Caverns (top), where weddings often 
occur; and Natural Bridge, south of Lexington, 
complete with organ music and amusements. 





The Apple Capital.” 
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THE BLUE RIDGI 5 strong. gathers in front of the stunning facade of Carter Hall, near Berryville, before a meet. One of the 








oldest and finest Valley estates, Carter Hall is an example of the Tidewater style of plantation, imported from the eastern part of Virginia 
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This Shenandoah Valley country is not to be 
taken in at a glimpse, it must be absorbed. With 
ill its beautiful and variegated scenery, its natural 
wonders and historic sites, the Valley has suc- 
ceeded in being itself a historic site as well as a 
ital America. There is 


segment of nothing 


SHENANDOAH country is school country, 


has many good colleges like Mary Baldwin 





BEAUTY of buildings on the Washington and Lee University campus, at Lexington, shows the pride Virginia 
is known for its relaxed regime, in contrast to the strict discipline observed at V.M.1I 


“quaint” along the Valley Pike; the clock never 
stopped at any period 
petuity American life 
from the frontier into today. You feel this both in 
the cities and in the fertile, limestone country 


There is a sense of per- 


a continuous stream of 


whose stone houses have stood through all the 


country’s wars; and most of all in the people— 


self-reliant, conservative and friendly. 


After getting a perspective look from the Sky- 
line, the traveler can cross by several ways from 
the mountains to the Valley Pike (Route 11) 
which traverses the floor of the Valley. Once on 
the Pike, you find one place where you can be- 
gin at the beginning: Winchester. Though the 
region is full of experts, none agrees on what 
technically constitutes the Shenandoah Valley; 
the two 
Berkeley 
ing the Civil War period, and Virginians still 


counties at its top—Jefferson and 


were annexed by West Virginia dur- 


regard them as “the stolen counties.” But few 
will deny that the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 
about 


begins around Winchester seventy-five 


miles west of Washington 





Winchester is supported, happily, by agricul- 
ture, industry (usually diversified) and tourists 
The town draws nonnatives who come to see and 
return to stay. These immigrant citizens have 
the fervor of the true convert 

“| wouldn't live anywhere else,” a young ex- 
flyer said in a Yankee accent. “Let me show you 
the site of the old fort!” 

That was Fort Loudon where the young Wash- 
ington commanded the Virginia militia during 
the French and Indian Wars, when the Shawnees 
terrorized the frontier. A model of the fort is in 
the small log law office which served as Wash- 
ington’s headquarters and is now a local shrine 
Winchester is proud of its historical sites: the 
modest headquarters of Stonewall Jackson, the 
handsome house commandeered by Sheridan 
(the town changed hands over seventy times dur- 
ing the Civil War), and the mansion built after 
the Revolution by Dan Morgan, of the rough- 
and-ready Rifles 

When the historical sites proved insufficient 
attractions for tourists, a group of forward- 
looking citizens decided to put Winchester city 
on the map. Since the town is in the center of the 
ipple country, they proclaimed Winchester “The 
Apple Capital,” and set out to dramatize this 
claim by “The Apple Blossom Festival.” The 
growth of the Festival coincided with the growth 
of Winchester’s No. | citizen—Sen. Harry Byrd. 

It must be understood at once, as a slant on 
Valley character, that the senator does not act, 
is not treated and does not wish to be treated as 
the Number One of anything. His No. 1 |auto- 
mobile license, when he was governor, was a 
source of embarrassment, and in his own region 
he is spoken of primarily as a member of a local 
family. Tom, the farmer, and Dick, the explorer, 
enter into conversation as often as Harry. The 
natives compare the looks of the brothers—‘‘no 
beauties,” theyll tell you, “but good neighbors.” 

Much has been made of Byrd’s ancestor, Wil- 
liam Byrd, of Westover, the protean grandee of 
Tidewater Virginia, and as much of the senator’s 

ver-Style career. To a Virginian there is nothing 
contradictory or unusual about these extremes 
Practically all Virginians boast some such an- 
cestor, and in two centuries the Byrd line suffered 
the changes of fortune common to most. When 
young Harry came along in the late 19th Century 


it was also commonplace—even fashionable 


for Virginians of fancy heritage to be hustling 
for a dollar. Harry hustled first on his father’s 


moribund newspaper, which he made pay, and 
then on apples; today he has the largest privately 
owned apple orchard in the world 

In 1926, when he was inaugurated as governor 
of Virginia, Byrd remembered the simplicity of his 
country-folk constituents and wore a derby to 
avoid being called a “Silk-hat Harry”; and during 
his administration he introduced a style of slov- 
enly dress which is today associated in Virginia 
with true class 

The Senator finds time for Winchester’s annual 
extravaganza, “The Apple Blossom Festival.” His 


> 
SHRINES are a Shenandoah commonplace, but the 
most revered is Robert E. Lee’s tomb at Washington and 
Lee, the college the General directed after the Civil War 





perates to get Irygve Lie’s daugh- 
ter as queen, General Marshall or Vice-President 
Barkley to crown the queen and—probably with 


ym neighbor Raymond Guest—celebri 


Crosby and Hope to act as parade 


section became the demesne of the 
greatest feud in the 

ind talked about today 

‘rday, instead of 200 years 

settled by Germans coming 


nsylvania and by Scotch Presby- 


COC sims. Me eee 


ng them was Joist Hite, who led his 

nia clan down to settle in what became 

redominantly Germanic section south of 
Winchester 


Hite’s enemy was Lord Fairfax, first employer 


of George Washington and favorite of the British 
crown, by whom Fairfax’s ancestors had been 
ranted an enormous tract of land. As it hap- 


-d, some of this land had been already cleared 


pioneer settlers, who could not 

buy off the insatiable Lord Fairfax, took to 

the fastnesses of the Blue Ridge or trekked 

irther west. Joist Hite refused either to buy or 

budge. The struggle went on in the courts 

+r the Revolution, until after both the 

villed old men were dead, when it was 
lecided in favor of Hite’s heirs 

large tracts in the northeast 


Valley were bought from Fairfax by 





iristocrats from eastern Virginia. They 
Tidewater-style, slave-operated planta- 
that section of the Valley, particularly in 
e Clark County. Outside Berryville 
borhood of Senator Byrd’s baronial 
see in the large estates, many 
pported by Northern wealth, the type of 
e early grandees enjoyed. But neither the 
grandees nor the large new estates are 


the Valley—though they certainly rep- 
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SPECTACULAR scenes of the long, languid Val- 
ley make Skyline Drive a favorite American tour; 
i 


vad runs 107 miles along the Blue Ridge spine, 


through heart of big Shenandoah National Park. 
































HUGE DEMIGODS share the Alley of Giants, silently guarding the approaches 


to Angkor Thom (Great City). In background looms one of the five gateways to city 


TH MYSTERY OF ANGKOR 


Why did the magnificent cities and temples 


of the Khmers — relics of a gifted civilization which flowered ten centuries ago — 


lie unknown in the Cambodian jungle for 400 years 7 

















by James A. Michener 


RISING out of the Cambodian jungle, looming through the 
tropical mists, springs the mighty vision of Angkor, its soar- 
ing towers and tremendous walls triumphant testimony to 
the splendor of the centuries when it was the citadel of a 
powerful and gifted civilization. 

Here; more than a thousand years ago, ruled a warrior 
race known as Khmers. They created a marvelously intricate 
society, lived in luxury, warred constantly on their neighbors 
for slaves and booty, and built magnificent stone temples and 
palaces whose remains today rank among the supreme won- 
ders of the world. Then they departed, leaving their great 
cities—one of which had contained more than a million 
people—to be torn apart by the roots of the wild fig tree 

When this forgotten civilization was discovered, about 
1860—rumors of it had reached Europe in’ the 1500’s—it was 
engulfed in the teeming, relentless Cambodian jungle. Cau- 
tiously, and with great skill, French scholars dug Angkor free. 

Today, a leisurely visitor to Angkor could reconstruct 
from his wanderings an excellent picture of vanished splen- 
dors. The outlines of the old roads, the dried-up canals are 
still there, and it takes little imagination to imbue this area 
with the color and drama it must have known a thousand 
years ago. The ruins of Angkor—as the entire area once 
ruled by the warlike Khmers is known—cover some hundred 
square miles. They are located in the northwestern part of 
Cambodia, in what is now French Indo-China, and can be 
reached fairly easily from Bangkok, in Siam, or by plane or 
car from Saigon. There is a good hotel in Siemreap, a village 
about four miles from Angkor. 

The Hindu temple of Angkor Wat, though the most pub- 
licized, is not the only great edifice in this region. (Angkor is 
the corruption of a native word nagara meaning city. Wat, 
spelled Var in French, is from the Siamese meaning temple. ) 
For here once stood more than 900 other magnificent 
temples and public buildings; here, too, stood the capital 
city of Angkor Thom—Great City; and, in the middle of 
Angkor Thom, the crumbling, heartbreaking ruin ofthe temple 
of Bayon, in my opinion the most perfect sight in all Asia 


But let us begin our tour of this lost nation of the gods 
with Angkor Wat itself. It is immense—the outer wall is 
nearly three quarters of a mile long and one-half mile wide 

and surrounded by an enormous moat, a sheet of water 600 
feet wide. Here buffalo lie drowsing as the hot sun beats 
down, water lilies float on its surface and naked children 
splash along its edges. This moat is more than a military 





pHotrocrapus BY Ewing Krainin 



























































































































A BUDDHIST PRIEST (above) strolls toward an unfinished tower of 
Cambodia's ancient Hindu temple, Angkor Wat. At his right, the seven heads 
of the serpent god, Naga, rear in an ornamental fan forming the 

terminal motif of the balustrade. This same exotic wall, in duplicate, flanks 
the stone causeway (below) leading to the main entrance of the great temple 
Naga stretches the entire length of the balustrade. Beneath 

the palm trees, left and right, are the ruins of the Khmers’ libraries 





precaution; it is a gigantic mirror laid down to reflect 
the towers of Angkor Wat 

A causeway, wider than a four-lane highway and 
paved with huge blocks of stone, crosses the moat, and 
at the far end of this causeway you can see the first of 
the wonders of Angkor: a balustrade flanking each side 
of the causeway, in the form of a gigantic seven-headed 
stone cobra that runs toward you for a quarter of a 
mile and rears furiously in the air as it reaches you 
Each of the cobra’s heads has a deadly hood in the 


shape of a fragile fan; each fan is festooned with icy 


stone flowers and intricate carvings; so that the seven 
heads of the cobra form one majestic canopy. In Ang- 
kor you will see hundreds of these cobra canopies, 
flying in the air above your head 

Look along the causeway—far, far into the distance; 
there are three half-ruined towers rising above a vast wall 
which seems to run endlessly along the great moat. The 
top of this wall is jagged, for it is constructed of dozens 
of small buildings set side by side, each with its own 
roof line, each with its own set of pillars. You are look- 
ing at one of the greatest stone fagades in the world 

As you walk down the blistering causeway and the 
tropic sun strikes up at you in reflected power, you dis- 
cover that the three massive towers are really a mag- 
nificent and ornate gate which will lead yc u through the 
wall into the center of Angkor Wat. The ruined towers 


were originally built in tiers, each slightly recessed; 
THE HEADLESS Buddha is a later restoration : . 


n the one sitting before the eastern 


To gate a bea aring mi yne 
f Anekor Thom. Below. in the royal heavy gate with a beautifully soaring mass of stone 


the central one, less damaged than the cthers, caps the 


of Angkor Wat, a group of saffron-robed Everything at Angkor Wat ts balanced, and you can 
ger on their way see this best in the wonderful facade cf the vast struc- 
sally in huts nearby ture ahead of you. Is there a small, single-pillared build- 
ing set back a few feet on the left? There will be one 
exactly matching it on the right. Is there a portico of 
handsome design under the left tower? Its exact twin 
will appear under the right. Everything ts done in 
straight ‘lines, in vast proportions. Angkor Wat is not 
cnly a famous and poetic relic lost in the jungle; it is a 
wonderful piece of architecture 
Consider the windows that line this vast facade 
They stretch for half a mile and are completely walled 
shut, for this building stands in the hottest part of the 
tropics, where interiors must above all else be cool 
Real windows would have been a mistake, yet their 
effect was needed to soften the geometrical design; so a 
brilliant trick was adopted. In front of the solid stones 
which fill the false windows was set a delicate, wispy 
latticework of seven very thin columns of limestone, 
each carved into hundreds cf tiny circles stacked one 
upon the otherand symbolizinga length of bamboostalk 
The result appears to be a wonderfully airy window. 
And so, when you enter the interior of this great 
structure you find it cool; and standing near some door- 
way where light streams in, you can look along endless 
corridors and catch some hint of Angkor’s vastness 
When you leave these corridors and pass through the 
gate into the central portion of Angkor Wat, you find 
stretching before you a second causeway even more 
beautifully built, leading to a breathtaking sight: the 
great central towers of Angkor Wat, probably the 
grandest stone towers in the world. Built of delicately 
graded steps, rising to a point, they have the curious 
quality of the finest Greek columns in that shortly after 


they leave the parapets upon Continued on Page 87 


THE BAYON temple, in the middle of Angkor Thom, 

is comprised of fifty-odd crumbling towers 

rising like jagged serpents’ teeth against the sky 

Huge stone faces on each side of every tower were once 
thought to represent Siva, the Destroyer, but 

later proved to be the benign god Lokesvara, who smiled 
down on his subjects with compassion. 
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ROOM doorway displays the President's Seal 


The New White House 


What will your new President find when he moves in? The answer will make you proud: a structure modern as 


this minute 


THE WHITE HOUSE is a building; it is wood, 
stone, steel and a dream 

It is long Tom Jefferson, living in the White 
House like a scholar-squire, playing his fiddle tn 
the lonely hours of the night, believing in ideas 
that were called upstart and dangerous and per- 
haps were, in the way that Yankee Doodle was 
upstart and dangerous; proving that a man can 
be a people's man and still be a gentleman 

It is Andrew Jackson, duelist, rooster fighter 
and border soldiers, sworn to preserve the Union 
and preserving it; planting a clump of magnolias 
on the White House lawn as a memorial to his 
wife; saying in his last hours in the White House 
when most men would have been mellow—that 
if he had it to do all over again, he would do two 
things differently: hang Calhoun and shoot Clay 

It is Abraham Lincoln, flexing the fingers of 
his right hand before signing the Emancipation 
Proclamation to be sure that his signature was 
bold and clear, so that future generations would 
know he had not hesitated 

It is Abigail Adams, the first of the first ladies 
to live in the White House, hanging out her wash 
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on a cord in the spacious East Room; it is Dolly 
Madison, dominating Washingt »n social life like 
a buxom, earthy queen, leading cotillions and 
dipping snuff; it is Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
calling to her son, Quentin—playing on the lawn 
with his boyhood friends—to quiet down lest the 
noise make the building collapse; and Quentin 
calling back, “It’s all right, because Charlie Taft 
is making most of the noise, and his family is go- 
ing to move in soon anyway.” 

It is great men and great women, others who 
were not great and some who were failures. It is 
terrible responsibility, power without privacy, the 
making of history without a chance to read what 
history writes 

It is Theodore Roosevelt, feeling as fit as a bull 
moose, wrestling with Joe Grant, the District of 
Columbia champion; it is William Howard Taft, 
confronted with Roosevelt's Bull Moose rebel- 
lion, dictating his campaign speeches in an angry 
voice that could be heard throughout the house; 
it is Woodrow Wilson, dying and isolated from 
the world, refusing to compromise on his ideals 
because he believed they belonged to the future; 


yet an antique jewel box that encases the heritage of America’s highest office 


it is Herbert Hoover, squaring his course with his 
Quaker conscience; it is Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
lying dead in the East Room after a funeral march 
of a thousand miles; it is Harry Truman, as much 
a part of the prairies as Indian maize, spreading 
out the issues and serving them up family style, so 
lonely on summer nights that he would watch 
neighborhood baseball games with a field glass, 
because once he had attended in person and 
broken up the game. 

It is a quest, every four years, for the highest 
honor and the hardest job in the world. It is 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Adlai E. Stevenson, 
both prairie-bred, alike in many ways, each con- 
sidering the Presidency as a pulpit, yet as different 
as men can be. It is a quest that touches the lives 
of every family in the land: Eisenhower, the 


hero come home, a Continued on Page 50 
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SOUTH FRONT of the mansion, showing part of 
its 17-aere plot. As real estate, its value comes 
to-$60,000,000 at most; as the symbol of democracy 
it is the most important piece of property on earth. 














White House changes looks and personality according to tastes, times and the 
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1799 earl sketch of the 


the plans to a two-story structure 
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The White House now was an institution 


ran from Puerto Rico to the Philippines 


soldier who somehow 
vays, proving that he can 
grin. And it is Adlai I 
the Lincoln country, 
gends, yet reminiscent of 
a Corn: Belt 


plays the issues by ear, heart and 


Wilson with. warmth 
thing is certain: there will be no 

» the days when the White House seemed 
ym the rest of the land and the Presi- 

1 comfortable, pleasant kind of 


nd the character of the men make 


The White House is a home, an office, a mu- 
seum, a shrine. Every day thousands of persons 


stand on the sidewalk at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 


President’s Residence.’ Congress changed 


all the hard-up nation could afford 


nue and look through the iron pickets of the 
fence at the big building, so freshly painted that 
the white walls shimmer in the sun. It’s a sprawl- 
ing, comfortable building with the manicured 
look of a resort hotel. And it’s the most impor- 
tant, exclusive piece of real estate in the world, in 
which every President after George Washington 
has lived and worked. It is the symbol—-the dem- 
ocratic image—of executive authority in a land 
that believes in neither crowns nor kings 
Understandably, the White House isn’t easy to 
enter. Except for a public tour of some of its 
rooms—starting at 10 A.M. each morning except 
Sunday, Monday and holidays—the only people 
who enter either work here or have appointments. 
Armed guards at every gate check the credentials 
of visitors. The guards are accustomed to almost 


anything. When I presented my credentials to a 


1814—after fire and pillage by the British. Years of restoration ended 
with the prophetic coat of white paint which gave the mansion its name. 


1929—the bitter holiday. As Herbert Hoover faced the ravages of stock- 
market disaster, flames struck the Executive offices on Christmas Eve. 


guard at the northwest gate, a middle-aged man 
wearing a T shirt, dingy white trousers and tennis 
shoes stood on the sidewalk outside the gate and 
heckled him. “Big shot,” the drunk said, “why 
ain't you President?” “Thank you,” the guard 
said, “I accept the nomination.” 

A squirrel stood on his hind legs as I walked up 
the path leading to the west wing of the White 
House, arousing random memories of the news- 
paper stories about Calvin Coolidge strolling 
through the grounds, feeding peanuts to the 
squirrels. | wondered if Coolidge or the squirrels 
or anyone else in those days of the last placid 
Presidency realized how good they had it. ““Keep 
cool with Coolidge”—everyone climbing an end- 
less beanstalk that couldn’t topple; no one yet 
lousing up the private life of the atom. It seemed 
a long time ago. 





humor of each new occupant — meanwhile growing in greatness with the nation 


i 


sidan 


1828 — under John Quincy Adams. For social entertainment, he wrote, there 


was “a large dinner party once a week, a drawing room once a fortnight.” 
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1934—the big change. While adding office space, F.D.R. moved his desk to 
the White House proper, slept well despite all-night construction racket 
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1865—the year of Lincoln’s death. The people, as true proprietors of the 
White House, could wander in and out at will all through the Civil War 


1948 — Truman’s balcony. Today the 152-year-old “President's Residence,” 
renovated wall to wall, is modern, sound and equal to its mighty role. 


At the northwest steps of the White House, 
photographers were taking pictures of the Japa- 
nese ambassador, who had arrived for a confer- 
ence with President Truman. The ambassador 
seemed bewildered, a littke overwhelmed by the 
furor he had caused. “Say something,” a pho- 
tographer yelled. “We want a picture of you 
talking.” The ambassador contemplated, obvi- 
ously considering what would be pithy, appropri- 
ate and noncontroversial. “Hello,” he said. 

Inside the White House there was an atmos- 
phere of bustle and urgency. Joseph Short, Presi- 
dent Truman’s tall, white-haired press secretary, 
came out of his office and looked hurriedly at a 
letter handed to him by a girl assistant. “My 
God,” Short said, and vanished into his office. A 
reporter from the White House press room poked 
his head into the room where I was talking with 


Irving Perlmeter, a member of the White House 
press staff. “Could it be that the President is going 
to touch on politics in his next speech?” the 
reporter asked, grinning. “Could be,” Perlmeter 
said. “I thought it might be a remote possibility,” 
the reporter said. 

From Perlmeter, I learned that the White 
House, like most big houses, is hard to keep 
clean, is complicated and expensive to run. To- 
gether, over a period of days, we went into room 
after room. The house has three floors, two base- 
ments and two office wings, including one hundred 
and seven rooms, forty corridors and halls, nine- 
teen bathrooms and twelve lavatories. If Presi- 
dents had to pay all the bills out of their pockets, 
few could afford to live there. 

The Government pays the great bulk of the 
bills, although the President is responsible for the 


feeding of the household help. When Harry Tru 
man became President, he reduced the number of 
household employees; he simply couldn’t afford 
as big a tab as Franklin Roosevelt 

The household staff includes seventy-two em- 
ployees: electricians, carpenters, cooks, maids, 
gardeners. Their salaries are paid by the Govern- 
ment. The yearly upkeep of the White House is 
$367,800, the electrical bills alone are nearly 
$39,000. 

What is the value of the White House in dol- 
lars and cents? No one knows for sure. In 1940 it 
was estimated at $26,000,000. Today the rebuilt 
building—including 17 acres of ground—is worth 
between $40,000,000 and $60,000,000 

If all this sounds attractive, don’t set your mind 
on moving in until you know more about it. The 
place has its drawbacks. Mrs. Truman summed 
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up one disadvantage when she told friends: “I 
can’t slip on a kimono to go across the hall to 
see Harry and Margaret. There just isn’t any 
privacy at all.” 

Walking out of the west wing toward the main 
section of the building, | met a big, balding man 
named Bill Simmons, a former Secret Service 
man who is now a White House receptionist. As a 
boy, Simmons had lived in the White House 


ROSE ROOM is assigned to royal 
company. Queen Mother Elizabeth 
of England, Juliana of the Neth- 
erlands and Marie of Romania nit 
slept here as White House guests neighborhood and was a playmate of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s son, Quentin, later killed in France 


during the First World War. *“‘Those were some 








id days,” Simmons said. “One time, Quentin rode 
his pony right into the White House and took it 
upstairs on an elevator. While he was still in knee 

} pants, Quentin got moony over a little girl whose 


father was a streetcar motorman. So the Presi- 
dent decided, by golly, he’d pay a call on the 
little girl's family. Stayed there most of one 
Sunday afternoon. When the President got home 
that evening, Quentin, kind of scared, asked 
his pop how he'd enjoyed the visit. Quentin said 
his pop gave him a thwack across the shoulder 
and said, ‘Grand people, son. You're picking 





well. Grand people.” 

Standing on the south grounds of the White 
House—the side with the controversial balcony 
that enables the President and his family to relax 
in comfort and look out toward the Jefferson 
Memorial and the Potomac River—Perlmeter 
motioned toward one of the rooms. “That's where 
the President occasionally watches a movie,” 
Perlmeter said. “He seems to like historical mov- 
ies best, though he is likely to snort a little at 





the Hollywood portrayal of history. Somehow, 
it doesn’t seem to jibe with what he knows 
about history and he knows a lot. It’s a hobby 
of his. The President saw Quo Vadis and came 
out shaking his head. Didn't say anything. Just 
shook his head.” 

Inside the main section of the White House | 
talked with a bespectacled, mild-mannered man 
named Howell G. Crim, whose job of chief usher 
is similar to that of manager of a large, plushy 
hotel. Crim takes his orders from the President's 
family and is the administrative boss of the house- 
hold, from seeing that the linen is clean to arrang- 


ing official receptions 














FAMILY DINING ROOM. Over the gleaming round table hangs a crystal chandelier bear- Crim has been on the White House staff since 
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Presid Truman vetoed electric imitations installed during the rebuilding the administration of Herbert Hoover. For fifteen 


years he has held his present job He hopes to 
hold it for a number of years to come and it ts 
evident that he feels the best way to do this is to 


avoid saying anything to anyone that conceivably 





could get him into trouble 

An illustration of this is furnished by my notes 

Q. What is the biggest headache in your job? 

4. There are no headaches. | like it all 

Q. What, then, is the chief satisfaction you get 
out of it? 

4. Working for my Government 

It gave me the feeling of talking with a polite, 
solicitous sphinx inadequately wired for sound 


As I prepared to leave, Continued on Page 54 
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GREEN ROOM features a lovely fireplace of white 
Carrara marble and a huge Great Seal woven in the 





carpet. A smaller reception room, it is used by the 
President to greet new diplomats or entertain “in- 


formally” as White House protocol defines the word 
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Crim peered over his spectacles. “I 
man,” he said; 
“there is nothing unique about me— 
except for one thing. | am one White 
House employee who does not in- 


Continued from Page 5 


am an ordinary 


tend to write a book. You see, | am 
not the kind of fellow who kisses 
When he said that, he 
looked startled, as though he felt he 
suddenly had become too gabby. 


and tells.” 


Inside the White House the weight 
of history comes pressing down; a 
realization that the idea symbolized 

this building was conceived by 
men wanting to put up something 
proud to look at; a sense of roots 
stretching deep into time: Concord, 
the Boone Trail, the Alamo; 
and 


of men 
the 
the devil, 
driven head-on into the future by a 


women wrestle 


the 


ready to 
earth, elements or 
restless, rambunctious dream. 
Standing in the long East Room I 
an April day in 1945 
had stood here before. On 
that day the war was still on, but the 
The 
Japanese were falling back, island to 
the Third Reich, which Hit- 
had said would last for a thou- 
sand years, faltering. At this 
time of triumph, Franklin D. Roose- 
Asa 
soldier-reporter for the Army maga- 
Yank, | had been assigned to 
ride the funeral train and cover the 


remembered 


when 
feel of victory was everywhere. 
island; 
was 
velt died at Warm Springs, Ga. 
Zine, 
funeral services at the White House. 


bright 
the memories came 


There in the East Room, 
with sunshine, 
rolling back: the train, with the flag 
rippling from the engine, coming up 
from Georgia past the battlefields of 
another war fought 80 years before; 
the hush over the land; bands at sta- 
tions playing Hail to the Chief and 
people dropping to their knees in 
prayer; bells tolling a requiem. 

Then the arrival at Union Station; 
the the 
broad streets leading to the White 


massed thousands along 
the coffin on the caisson; 
broken only by the 


muffled roll of drums and the muted 


House; 
the silence 
dirge 

Only once before in our history 
had there been such a pilgrimage, 
such an outpouring of grief, and that 
had taken place 80 years before, al- 
most to a day, when another war- 
time President, named Abraham Lin- 
coln, had been borne back to Illinois 
and a tomb that became a shrine 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt had asked 
that no one send flowers to the fu- 
where 


neral, yet in the East Room, 


the closed coffin rested, flowers 
banked three sides of the room high 
against the wall. There were flowers 
sent by kings and flowers sent by ob- 
scure people. A little boy in Okla- 


homa sent a bouquet picked from 
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his back yard. “Tani sorry,” he wrote, 
“that I cannot come to the funeral.” 

In this room where Lincoln had 
lain in state, the mourners gathered at 
the bier of Franklin Roosevelt. The 
stillness was broken only by the gen- 


tle whirring of a fan. At one side of 


the room was the President's wheel 
chair, empty. The mourners left the 
White House. The long presidency 
had ended ; without this crippled man 
who had taken a crippled nation and 
helped it walk once more, the White 
House seemed lonely, anempty place. 

Now, seven years later, the room 
was gay, noisy with the conversation 
and shuffling of visitors on a public 
inspection tour. On the walls are full- 
length portraits of George and Mar- 
tha Washington. Legend has it that 
when the British burned the White 
House in 1814, Dolly Madison cut 
the picture of Washington from the 
frame, rolled it up, concealed it under 
her dress and fled the city. It’s sad to 
spoil a good story, but Dolly herself 
left us the true and more dramatic 
version in a letter she wrote while 
the enemy was at the city’s gates: 
“.. . Linsist on waiting until the... 
picture . is secured, and it re- 
quires to be unscrewed from the 
wall. This process is found too tedi- 
ous for these perilous moments; I 
have ordered the frame to be broken 
and the canvas taken out. It is done, 
and the precious portrait placed in 
the hands of two gentlemen of New 
York for safe keeping.” 

When F.D.R. was President, a 
member of the Quiz Kid panel, on a 
trip to the White House, asked the 
President what kind of knife Dolly 
Madison used. The President, never 
one to let a technicality stand in his 
way, replied: “Why, the kitchen 
knife, of course.” 


Each room has its own story; 
the Blue Room, usually considered 
the most beautiful in the house, is 
where the President generally re- 
ceives guests at state dinners and re- 
ceptions. The wall covering above 
the white wainscoting is of silk satin 
with a gold motif against a bright 
blue field. The draperies and up- 
holstery are of the same material, 
and the furniture is painted white to 
match the woodwork. 

Grover Cleveland became the only 
President ever to be married at a 
ceremony inside the White House. 
Cleveland, who was forty-nine, had 
fallen in love with his twenty-two- 
year-old ward, Frances Folsom, the 
daughter of a former law partner. 
Cleveland proposed to her in the fall 
of 1885, but urged that she take a 
year to think it over. The attractive 
Miss Folsom didn’t require a year; 
the following spring she said yes. 

Continued on Page 116 
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LAND OF THE FEMALE KINGS 


The San Blas Indians own their land, but are owned 


by their wives, in this island society 


by Scott Seegers 


THE San Blas Islands are one of those rare and 
happy places where nobody works very much, but 
where nearly everybody is solvent, a gold and 
green and coral archipelago scattered in the shal- 
low blue waters of the Caribbean just off the 
northern coast of Panama. 

They begin about eighty miles east of the Canal 
Zone and reach for one hundred and fifty miles 
southeast to the Colombian border. The San Blas 
Islands are paradoxical. They are easy to reach, 
but few people have been there; they are near the 
Canal Zone, one of the world’s most polyglot 
sections, but the San Blas Indians have been pure- 
blooded for centuries; and though they are Pan- 
amanian citizens, few speak Spanish, and fewer 
speak English; the islands are offshore from our 
vital Canal defenses, but contain no military in- 
stallations 

In San Blas, money literally grows on trees 
coconut trees—which provide a bountiful and 
never-failing cash crop. San Blas coconut meat is 
reputedly the thickest in the world, producing a 
heavy percentage of coconut oil. Every one of the 
thousands of trees on the hundreds of islands has 
been planted by some Indian, and is his inalien- 
able property. Palm trees may look alike to the 
outsider, but each San Blas knows his own 

The Indians barter the nuts to trading vessels 
from Colén in exchange for salt, cloth, kerosene, 


fishhooks, tools, twist tobacco and sugar, or sell 
them for cash. 

Visiting the islands, some of which are only a 
few yards wide, is easier and quicker than it used 
to be. There are daily flights from Panama City, 
and coastal vessels travel to the islands about 
once a week. 

The 15,000 Indians who live on these tiny islets, 
and on a narrow strip of mainland across the 
bay, have evolved a social system as utopian as its 
setting. Practically all the heavy work, such as 
shaping the cedar trees of the mainland into 
canoes, clearing land and building houses, is co- 
operative. Certain fields on the mainland are 
community property, and every able-bodied man 
must take his turn working in them. The big, ex- 
pensive turtle nets are also village property, as 
are the sea turtles caught in them. 

The co-op principle doesn’t interfere with own- 
ership of private property. A man who has 
cleared a bit of jungle for planting owns the 
land forever. Though his house and his canoe 
were partly built by his fellow villagers, they're 
irrevocably his. 

Schoolteachers and albinos, the famous 
“white Indians” of San Blas, are exempt from 
co-op work. The pigmentless skin and weak eyes 
of the albinos cannot stand the sun, so they go 
abroad only at night. This, plus the belief that if 
a pregnant woman looks at the moon she will 
bear an albino, has given them the name of 


“moon children.” Continued on Page 58 


TYPICAL of the San Blas archipelago 
ire these tiny, green and coral 


atolls. Largest takes hardly more than 


five minutes to walk across 
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THE BOSS: San Blas women take an active role in courtship, dominate the family tree and possess 


property which is theirs alone—land, coconut palms, or the heavy, solid-gold jewelry which they wear 
Besides being canny at business, they are honest and immaculate, are fine workers and kind parents. 
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Continued from Page 56 

In most parts of the world a man 
with many sons is proud and wealthy, 
but a San Blas father prays for 
daughters. San Blas 
couple is married, the groom goes to 
live on his bride’s home island, and 
to work for his father-in-law. San 
Blas women do not vote or hold 
office, but they don’t need to. The 
woman's property is hers alone, be 
it land, coconut palms, or the clink- 
ing gold jewelry with which she is 
loaded 

Women dominate the family tree, 
since family ties are recorded only 
on the mother’s side. When a woman 


For when a 


wants a divorce, she just takes her 
husband’s harpoon and machete, 
his hammock and extra canoe pad- 
dle, and heaves them on the beach. 
If it’s the man who is fed up, he has 
to vacate, leaving his wife in pos- 
session of everything but his cloth- 
ing and tools. Even in courtship, it 
is the lordly male who is abducted 
and dragged to the hammock of his 
bride. Marriages are traditionally 
arranged by the parents of the pros- 
pective bride and groom, though 
occasionally today’s young man may 
make his own arrangements with the 
parents of an especially attractive 
girl—but he still has to be abducted. 

San Blas politics also have their 
original quirks. When a chief or 
subchief dies, or quits, there is a 
scramble to avoid election to the 
vacated post. San Blas officials have 
grave responsibility, but no real 
authority. They get no pay, so only 
a rich man with plenty of hard-work- 
ing sons-in-law and palm trees can 
afford to be a chief. 

In carrying out the duties of high 
chief, it helps to be a clairvoyant or 
Nele. A good Nele is personally ac- 
quainted with all the demons that 


cause illness and misfortune, and 





can make the trouble vanish by 


singing the demon’s own private 


song, which the demon himself 
taught him. 
There are other medicine men 


who have no mystic powers, but 
simply deal in medicinal herbs for 
specific diseases. The Indians be- 
lieve, too, that every object has a 
soul, and a favorite measure in seri- 
ous illness is to burn pages from 
illustrated magazines before the 
door of the sick man’s hut. The 
spirits of the pictured objects are 
liberated by the burning, and they 
set up shop in front of the hut. The 
evil spirits of the illness get so ab- 
sorbed in window shopping that they 
forget to work on the sick man. 
The San Blas Indians own a stag- 
gering number of virtues: They are 
immaculate, honest, peaceful, are 
fine workers, kind to animals and 
good to their families. They frown 
on adultery, and most of them, both 
men and women, are virgins at mar- 
riage. They are generally very tem- 
perate except during tribal cere- 
monies, when they get falling-down 
drunk on chicha. Aside from this, 
about their only failing is the quick 
and easy divorce; many have been 
married eight or nine times. 
Outsiders who find the islands 
appealing can establish a residence 
there. The first step is to find an un- 
inhabited island, or one from which 
the Indians will move. Then, through 
the Panamanian Ministry of Govern- 
ment and Justice, a treaty of lease is 
made with the tribe. This calls for a 
yearly fee, and the lessee must bu) 
all the coconut palms on the island 
from their various owners. In the 
1930°s, 300 palm trees were sold for 
$70. Since then inflation has hit 
here and today’s quotation is $10 
per tree. It’s still cheap for what 


comes with it. THE END 


MONEY grows on trees in San Blas Islands. Coconut palms 
provide islands with beauty, and a never-failing cash crop. 
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WE'RE just not a school-tie school. You have to 





go a long way east of us, east of the Mississippi 
River bluffs in Minneapolis, to find a Brooks 
Brothers suit or a beer jacket walking to classes 











You can’t get tea poured for you in front of the 





professor's fireplace on Sunday afternoon. Not 
at the University of Minnesota 











This is one of America’s great universities, 
mind you. But if is not one that a millionaire 











built, not one that a church supports. It was cre- 
ated by the people of the State of Minnesota, and 
brought to greatness, and kept there, by those 














same people 





So we've got as much tradition as yesterday's 





newspaper: no fences for photographers’ props, 
no Yard to tiptoe across, no Walk to take our 








girls, no Inn for the beer and bull sessions. We 





had a Knoll, a pleasant, shady half acre where 





you could eat the lunch you'd brought from home 





and carried around to classes since 8:30, but 











that’s going now. They're putting a building on 
it, and | heard of no versus petitions being circu- 
lated when the bulldozers arrived. They have to 
do a lot more than cut down a tree before we 
get up a petition 

You'd have to stop an awful lot of students 
before you found one who knew all the words to 
Hail! Minnesota. And hardly one in a hundred 
can recite the motto of the University: ““Founded 
in the faith that men are ennobled by under- 
standing. Dedicated to the advancement of learn- 
ing and the search for truth. Devoted to the in- 
struction of youth and the welfare of the state.” 



























































your collegiate life at the University, for it is 





carved into the marble above the columns lead- 
ing into Northrop Auditorium. 











Maybe you don’t have to know a school’s 





motto if you believe that it delivers on what it 




















TO KEEP WARM, Audrey Van Deren (top) leads 
cheers in an Alaska cap, alumnus Peter Jurkovich 
zips up Peter, Jr., assorted fans show up in as- 

















sorted storm coats, and graduate student Dan 





Remington takes refuge in his fat fur parka. 





MIGHTY MINNESOTA 
1 , it i Si wasek a 
This great University is short on tradition but long on 


with such proud ownership by those who support it 


Yet you have to pass that motto every day of 


services to the student and the state. Perhaps no other school is cherished 


promises. In Minnesota there is never a time in 
anyone’s life when the University doesn’t touch 
it. Sooner or later you enter its sphere of influ- 
ence, no matter how young or old you are, or 
whether you live five minutes from the campus or 
250 miles away. It’s a part of the Minnesotan’s 
growing-up years, like your first long pants, or 
first high heels, or first night away from home. 
When you want to go on from high school, you 
go to the U. 

And once you're admitted, you work; we're 
not a softy school. The only way you end as a 
man—or woman—at Minnesota is to begin as 
one. The legislature votes us no money for crying 
towels 

But they give us just about anything else: atom 
smashers and wind tunnels; dentists’ drills and 
milking machines; our own radio station 
KUOM—and our own hydraulic plant at St. 
Anthony Falls downriver, and our own publish- 
ing house, The University Press, which is now 
self-supporting; 40,000 mice and not a few mon- 
keys; tom turkeys and Brahma bulls and bunk 
beds for the dormitories. 

They've voted us nearly a dozen new buildings 
since the war. They’ve O.K.’d an expansion pro- 
gram which has made Minnesota the second- 
largest university in the country, and remember 
this: there are more people in Chicago than 
there are in the State of Minnesota. 

Talk to James Lewis Morrill, eighth president 
of the University since it was founded in 1851, 
and you'll realize the lawmakers don’t just pam- 
per and spoil the University with rich-uncle ap- 
propriations. But remember this: of the $46,397,- 
498.55 it took to run the University from July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1950, the state contributed 
$21,735,765.85, or a little short of half. When you 
get that kind of dough out of a legislature, there 
has to be a very good reason. It’s a simple one: 
the University is their school; theirs in a parlia- 
mentary sense, through the voters they represent; 
theirs in a personal sense, as private citizens. 

We've got a feeling for our school that goes 
beyond student or alumnus or philanthropic in- 
dustrialist. There are nearly three million people 
within Minnesota’s borders, representing every 
race and every nation in the world, and we're 
not particularly distinguished for our consist- 
ency. You'd be hard put to it to muster a major- 
ity on the time of day anywhere in the state, but 











MEMORIAL 
football fans, 


you can get a solid show of hands when it comes 
to the University. Just about the one cohesive 
force among the taxpayers of the State of Min- 
nesota is their school 

It’s not an easy phenomenon to prove. We’re 
not flag wavers or chest thumpers, and we don’t 
wear our feelings on our sleeves. The campus is 
where our hearts lie, and you don’t take space in 
the newspapers to advertise a love affair. 

Here I have a cousin, Joe Ruchverg, in 
the trucking business. His delivery routes extend 
from one corner of St. Paul to the far end of 
Minneapolis. Several times a week he crosses the 
campus, and he is as aware of any change in its 
architectural profile as he would be of a discordant 
sound in one of his truck motors. As aware, and 
as interested. He watches the campus, he studies 
it, he takes pride in it. Yet he never went to col- 
lege, there or anywhere else. 





STADIUM, home base of Minnesota’s once-mighty Golden Gophers, seats 50,000 of the nation’s most rabid 
who root for the home team, win-lose-or-draw. Above, typical turnout with the thermometer at six below 


Or take Jack Wilk, an executive of Warner 
Brothers in New York. He’s a native of Minne- 
apolis and he graduated from the University 
nearly fifty years ago. He hasn’t been to the Twin 
Cities for twenty years or more, but he'll corner 
every Minnesota alumnus fresh off a train, who is 
hitting the Big City with his worldly goods in a 
suitcase, take him to lunch, take him back to the 
office and talk only of the University. 

Or a fishing guide I’ve used up on Lake of the 
Woods. The biggest town he’s ever seen is Inter- 
national Falls on the Canadian border. He’s never 
been as far south as Duluth, but he knows every 


man and woman in these northern reaches of 


Minnesota who ever registered for a course at 
the University 

Or my mother, who sent four sons to Minne- 
sota, who taught herself to write after she was 
fifty, so that each of us got a letter a day during 


the war; who would gladly set up housekeeping 
in a pup tent smack in the middle of the campus 

You understand now? It’s a feeling the people 
have. They just don’t worry much about what it 
costs them to_keep the University running, and 
expanding, becoming better with each year 

For one thing, they can see what they're get- 
ting for their money. More than one million 
people live in the Twin Cities metropolitan 
area—better than a third of the total population 
of the state. To them the main campus, which 
is bisected by Washington and University Ave- 
nues, the principal thoroughfares running be- 
tween the two towns, and the farm campus, which 
flanks the state-fair grounds three miles away in 
St. Paul, are as familiar as their back yards 

It’s the same with the upstate fellow visiting 
the Twin Cities: a farmer, or a shopkeeper, or 
the owner of a small resort in the fishing country, 
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services to the student and the state. Perhaps no other school is cherished 


with such proud ownership by those who support it 
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do a lot more than cut down a tree before we 
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You'd have to stop an awful lot of students 
before you found one who knew all the words to 
Hail! Minnesota. And hardly one in a hundred 
can recite the motto of the University: ““Founded 
in the faith that men are ennobled by under- 
standing. Dedicated to the advancement of learn- 
ing and the search for truth. Devoted to the in- 
struction of youth and the welfare of the state.” 


Yet you have to pass that motto every day of 


your collegiate life at the University, for it is 
carved into the marble above the columns lead- 
ing into Northrop Auditorium. 
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promises. In Minnesota there is never a time in 
anyone’s life when the University doesn’t touch 
it. Sooner or later you enter its sphere of influ- 
ence, no matter how young or old you are, or 
whether you live five minutes from the campus or 
250 miles away. It’s a part of the Minnesotan’s 
growing-up years, like your first long pants, or 
first high heels, or first night away from home. 
When you want to go on from high school, you 
go to the U. 

And once you're admitted, you work; we're 
not a softy school. The only way you end as a 
man—or woman—at Minnesota is to begin as 
one. The legislature votes us no money for crying 
towels. 

But they give us just about anything else: atom 
smashers and wind tunnels; dentists’ drills and 
milking machines; our own radio station— 
KUOM—and our own hydraulic plant at St. 
Anthony Falls downriver, and our own publish- 
ing house, The University Press, which is now 
self-supporting; 40,000 mice and not a few mon- 
keys; tom turkeys and Brahma bulls and bunk 
beds for the dormitories. 

They've voted us nearly a dozen new buildings 
since the war. They've O.K.’d an expansion pro- 
gram which has made Minnesota the second- 
largest university in the country, and remember 
this: there are more people in Chicago than 
there are in the State of Minnesota. 

Talk to James Lewis Morrill, eighth president 
of the University since it was founded in 1851, 
and you'll realize the lawmakers don’t just pam- 
per and spoil the University with rich-uncle ap- 
propriations. But remember this: of the $46,397,- 
498.55 it took to run the University from July 1, 
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$21,735,765.85, or a little short of half. When you 
get that kind of dough out of a legislature, there 
has to be a very good reason. It’s a simple one: 
the University is their school; theirs in a parlia- 
mentary sense, through the voters they represent ; 
theirs in a personal sense, as private citizens. 

We've got a feeling for our school that goes 
beyond student or alumnus or philanthropic in- 
dustrialist. There are nearly three million people 


within Minnesota’s borders, representing every 
race and every nation in the world, and we're 
not particularly distinguished for our consist- 
ency. You'd be hard put to it to muster a major- 
ity on the time of day anywhere in the state, but 
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Or a fishing guide I’ve used up on Lake of the 
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national Falls on the Canadian border. He’s never 
been as far south as Duluth, but he knows every 
man and woman in these northern reaches of 
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the war; who would gladly set up housekeeping 
in a pup tent smack in the middle of the campus 

You understand now? It’s a feeling the people 
have. They just don’t worry much about what it 
costs them to keep the University running, and 
expanding, becoming better with each year 

For one thing, they can see what they’re get- 
ting for their money. More than one million 
people live in the Twin Cities metropolitan 
area—better than a third of the total population 
of the state. To them the main campus, which 
is bisected by Washington and University Ave- 
nues, the principal thoroughfares running be- 
tween the two towns, and the farm campus, which 
flanks the state-fair grounds three miles away in 
St. Paul, are as familiar as their back yards 
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or a highway patrolman down for 
a week of meetings at headquar- 
ters. He gets a good look at that 
campus, and he knows where his 
state’s money is going. Maybe he 
and his wife are childless, or maybe 
they can’t afford to send their son or 
daughter to the University. But it’s 
there, and he paid for it, and is pay- 
ing for it 

All those buildings, all those kids 
crossing the campus, all those teach- 
ers, all those cows; all those foot- 
ball uniforms and all those pool 
tables in the Union; all those micro- 
scopes and all those beds in Uni- 
versity Hospital—they’re all his. 
This is his school, this is the U. 

There are more beautiful campuses 
in the United States, but I tell you 
those fifty-five buildings do some- 
thing to you if you’re a Minnesotan. 
The very size of the campus hits you. 
Rockefeller Center could be tucked 
away in one corner. You could hide 
Chicago’s Merchandise Mart in an- 
other, and you could put all of Los 
Angeles’ Farmers’ Market behind 
the Field House 

Granted the University is flanked 
by heavy industrial areas; granted 
that, morning to night, a stream of 
cars, trucks, busses, trolleys travels 
along Washington Avenue right 
through the campus. There are also 
pockets of beauty that strike you as 
you walk across the campus: the 
Mall, running from Northrop Me- 
morial Auditorium on one end to 
Coffman Memorial Union on the 
other, flanked on both sides with 
buildings in the same architectural 
design, the whole planned by Cass 
Gilbert. 

Or the road that winds along the 
river as you come up behind Pioneer 
Hall, the men’s dormitory; past the 
Variety Club’s Heart Hospital, and 
the Student Health Service, and 
Comstock Hall, the new girls’ 
dormitory. 


And how about the steps of Cooke 
Hall, the athletic building, looking 
out into the open end of Memorial 
Stadium on a winter’s day, with the 
blue grass below ten feet of clean, 
untouched snow, and the thin goal 
posts standing at each end like 
weatherbeaten scarecrows guarding 
a frozen, deserted pasture. 

And Northrop Auditorium on a 
Friday night, after the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra has finished its 
weekly concert. The high-ceilinged 
lobby is full of people then and you 
see aS many pullover sweaters and 
saddle shoes and leather-patched el- 
bows as you see mink coats and mink 
stoles and ermine wraps. You see as 
many pork-pie hats as black fedoras, 
as many plaid shirts as dinner jack- 
ets. You walk your girl through the 
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campus on the way to the trolley, 
having those five minutes alone with 
her in the half-darkness before the 
brightly lit trolley and her family’s 
brightly lit living room, and the final 
hushed good-by in the doorway. 
How about the lawn in front of the 
library on a spring day, with the 
warm sun on your back, the grass 
cool and clean-smelling; watching 
the girls and telling each other the 
juries you'll convince, the lives you'll 
save, the books you'll write, the fac- 
tories you'll’ own, the cattle you'll 
raise, the stores you'll open, the 
bridges you'll build, the music you'll 
compose, the stages you'll grace, the 


JEAN PICCARD, of the Minnesota 
faculty, designs a gondola to probe 
100,000 feet into the stratosphere 


mines you'll dig, the pictures you'll 
paint? 

How about the rare afternoons 
when class is over and you share ciga- 
rettes with the rare instructor who 
remembers when he was nineteen; 
who tells you of the Sorbonne, where 
he took his master’s degree, or of the 
London School of Economics, where 
he spent a year, or Heidelberg when 
it was Heidelberg; who pushes back 
the blinds which circle the Minne- 
sota prairies and gives you all the 
outside world for the taking? 

How about Engineers’ Day in 
May with the sweat-shirted, slide- 
rule and T-square guys running 
loose? Trying to get an old, tired, 
Percheron into the inter-campus 
trolley? Trying to kiss every female 
within three miles? Trying to drink 
all the beer in the Twin Cities? 

How about Cap and Gown Day a 
few days later, with the faculty heads 
leading the senior class, wearing the 
coifs you’ve never seen before, and 
the colored tassels that spell many 
colleges and universities and de- 
grees? And the mothers of the seniors 
holding handkerchiefs to their eyes; 
and the fathers standing a little 
straighter, taking their hats off with- 
out knowing it, watching the boy or 
girl whose education cost them a 
new car, or another mortgage on 
the house, and knowing in that 
moment that it was worth it. 





How about Commencement night 
in the bowl end of Memorial Sta- 
dium, with the portable stage set up 
on the ten-yard line, and the grad- 
uating class sitting in the lower sec- 
tion, 
track? 


The president and the 


practically on the running 
deans 
of the colleges are on the stage. The 
band plays for a while, and some- 
body makes the main address. Then 
it quiets down and you hear nothing 
but the trucks over on Washington 
Avenue, and maybe a plane coming 
down over the city as it glides to- 
ward the airport. There is always a 
moment of sustained mass coughing 
until the first dean gets up and walks 
to the microphone to present the 
candidates for their degrees. 


There are those pockets of beauty 
on the campus, but no wide mantle 
of shaded, leafy, scholastic quiet. We 
can’t give you that at Minnesota, not 
with nearly 19,000 students moving 
from class to class daily. We can give 
you size and quality. We're big and 
we're good, and we sacrifice neither 
for the other. 

And we've done all this in a cen- 
tury—100 years, 
Last Paris, 
France, was celebrating its 2000th 


starting from 


scratch. year, when 
birthday, the University was whoop- 
ing it up on its 100th. When Paris 
was 1900 years old, the first students 
of our school were going to classes 
with the Sioux Indians around them. 
Minnesota wasn’t even a state. It 
had been a territory only two years. 
The white who lived and 
worked and met in legislature in 
what is now the Twin Cities area 


men 


VAST CLINIC 
based on latest research and 


were there on sufferance: Indian suf- 
ferance. Yet nothing would do them 
but the establishment of a Univer- 
sity. They had left behind them the 
comforts and safety of the East, and 
they were damned well not going 
back for an education 

On June 14, 1851, the territorial 
legislature elected a Board of Re- 
gents, set aside a parcel of land above 
the Mississippi, and authorized con- 
struction of a three-story building to 
cost no more than $2500. The Uni- 
versity was in business. 

Except that Professor A. H. Bar- 
ber, the principal, ruled against fe- 
male students, and the women of 
Minnesota rose in their wrath. The 
Evening News of St. Anthony Falls, 
later to be absorbed by Minneapolis, 
pointed out that the University had 
been established to “provide for the 
inhabitants the means of acquiring 
education.” If women weren’t in- 
habitants, what were they? asked the 
News. 

A feminine editor in upstate St. 
Cloud pounced on the professor like 
a vigilant wife on a tippling husband. 
“The Creator,” she wrote, “in the 
family relation plainly shows the 
best conditions for bringing up and 
educating the young. .. . If you want 
the boys of today to be good citizens 
of a few years hence you must edu- 
them with their 
future wives.” 

The professor recanted. The 
women were admitted. 


cate sisters and 


“We should start,” read a news- 
paper editorial of the time, “with 
the determination that not a single 
youth of either sex should be per- 
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Continued from Page 63 
mitted to leave the territory to ac- 
quire an education for want of an 
institution at home fully endowed to 
meet the needs of this class.” 
Think of it! They weren’t in the 
Union. There was no certainty that 
the Sioux and Chippewas and 
Winnebagos would not drive them 
all the way back to Ohio. There 
weren't even enough guns to go 
around, but they start out by an- 
nouncing that anyone can get all the 
education he can use right there in 
that three-story building for which 
the foundation was not yet dug. 
On November 26, 1851, twenty 


students made up the first class of 


the University of Minnesota. Not 
until 1873, twenty-two years later, 
did a class graduate from the Uni- 
versity, and it was a class of two men. 
In between there had been a fire 
which destroyed the school building, 
there had been four years of a terri- 
ble war, there had been apathy and 
distrust which one man, John S. 
Pillsbury, with no help from anyone, 
had overcome by his will, his de- 
termination, and at the end by his 
money which he bequeathed to the 
University. 

There were never more than 300 
students in class during the 1870's, 
yet even with so small an enroll- 
ment, there were soon added the 
School of Agriculture and the School 
of Medicine. When the new century 
began, enrollment had climbed to 
3000 and the University was comb- 
ing the country for qualified ad- 
ditions to its faculty. 

It was as though from the begin- 
ning the sponsors of the University 
built before the need, as though a 
newly married couple constructed a 
ten-room house complete with five 
freshly painted and furnished nurs- 
eries. There were always men who 
could look ahead, see the Indians 
gone and the forests cleared; see the 
land darken with people, and know 
that they were creating for a need 
that would appear tomorrow, risk- 
ing reputation and good name by 
asking more and more from the 
legislature. 

It was given, but not without 
struggle. There were always poli- 
ticians who had to dictate to the 
University; what to build, where to 
build, how much to spend, until, on 
June 7, 1928, after a fight led by 
Lotus Deita Coffman, sixth president 
of the University, the Minnesota 
Supreme Court upheld the decision 
of Judge Huge Hampf, of Ramsey 
County in St. Paul. 

“The people speak in the consti- 
tution [of Minnesota],” he wrote, in 
deciding for the autonomy of the 
University. “They establish by the 
constitution the agencies to serve 


them. The Board of Regents is such 
an agency for the government of the 
University. The Board can no more 
waive or transfer its powers to the 
legislature than can the courts or 
the governor.” 

In the most democratically repre- 
sentative sense, then, the people run 
the University, for the Board of 
Regents is a true cross section of the 
people. Let's take a look at the 
Board as it sits in monthly meeting 
in the Administration Building on 
the campus. One of its members is 
George Lawson, secretary of the 
Minnesota Federation of Labor. And 
there is Richard Griggs, a lawyer of 
Duluth, who drove 150 miles in late 
night and early morning to be on 
hand. There is A. J. Olson, of Ren- 
ville, a farmer who plants his own 
crops, and there is Lester Malkerson, 
of Minneapolis, a youngish man 
who has an automobile agency. There 
is Dr. Charles W. Mayo, son of the 
late Doctor Charlie of the Clinic, 
who accepted no surgery for this 
day, coming up from Rochester, 
ninety miles south. There is J. Seneca 
Jones, executive secretary of the 
State Farm Bureau Federation. There 
is Dr. E. E. Novak, a country med- 
ico, of New Prague, tall and distin- 
guished. There is Herman Skyberg, 
of Fisher, who is a potato farmer, 
and Ray J. Quinlivan, of St. Cloud, 
who is a lawyer. 

Absent from that particular meet- 
ing were James Ford Bell, founder 
and former chairman of the board 
of General Mills, Sheldon V. Wood, 
a wealthy Minneapolis manufac- 
turer, and Daniel C. Gainey, of 
Owatonna, who raises blooded Ara- 
bian horses, and was in Washington 
on other business just then. 


You have to take a look at this 
Board, you have to sit with them in 
the long, gracious room with its 
beamed ceiling and gold-velvet 
drapes, listen to what they have to 
say, look at the clothes they wear 
and watch their hands to learn how 
completely they represent the people 
of the state. 

Pres. James Lewis Morrill, at the 
head of the table, elaborated on each 
of the items of business before the 
Board, a mimeographed sheaf of 
twenty-three pages which had been 
placed before each chair. That morn- 
ing they approved taculty termina- 
tions and sabbaticals and appoint- 
ments. They accepted the gift of a 
private library. For the most part 
they worked swiftly and with few 
questions, but there was a long dis- 
cussion concerning the sale of crops 
from an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. When Morrill asked for ap- 
proval of the purchase of a small 
new tractor, farmer Olson explained 
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slowly that the work could be done 
with a cheap attachment for the old 
tractor, but he was outvoted and the 
new machine approved. 

Just as the Board of Regents is 
made up of men who come to the 
campus from every part of the state, 
so the University tries to bring its 
services into every corner of the 
Commonwealth. Scattered around 
Minnesota, from the Mayo Founda- 
tion at Rochester in the southeast 
corner, to the School of Agriculture 
and Experiment Station at Crooks- 
ton in the northwest corner, are 
fourteen campuses. The main cam- 
pus in Minneapolis and the Farm 


campus in St. Paul are the heart of 


the University, certainly, but in ev- 
ery direction from the Twin Cities 
Stretch arteries pumping blood into 
these smaller installations. The Du- 
luth Branch of the University is a 
recognized, qualified school with its 
own faculty and its own administra- 
tion. Besides the Mayo Foundation 
and the Hormel Institute at Austin, 
which is an experimental center, there 
are nine branches of the University 
serving Minnesota. 

Not content with its physical sub- 
stations, the University brings its 
facilities to-the people through vari- 
ous Extension services. If you live in 
the Twin Cities area, the classrooms 
of the main campus, as well as class- 
rooms in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
office buildings, rented by the Uni- 
versity, are Open to you. 
register for courses 


You can 
in English or 
psychology or interior decorating, 
or even in the feeding habits of 
Minnesota fish—a most popular 
study in a state blessed with 10,000 
lakes—and some 20,000 people sign 
up for such courses every year. If 
you can’t reach the campus, then the 
Correspondence Study Department 
will give you approximately the same 
instruction through the mails. 

The Municipal Reference Bureau 
offers help to every city, town and 
village in the state. It handles some 
2500 inquiries a year, on matters like 
raising funds for a sewage system or 
putting up a flagpole properly, and 
if more help is needed than the files 
of the Bureau can provide, a staff 
member is sent out to work with the 
officials of the community. 

The most unique facet of the Uni- 
versity’s search for service is the 
Center for Continuation Study, the 
first institution of its kind in the 
country. It is a three-story red-brick 
building on the campus, self- 
contained, fitted out with classrooms, 
a library, a dormitory and a dining 
room. From two or three days to a 
week or weeks at a time, it is filled 
with specialized groups meeting for 
annual courses. One week they'll be 
general practitioners from all over 
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the state, boning up on new medical 
techniques, and the next week, or 
day, they may be summer-resort op- 
erators studying the latest in their 
line. The building is never empty, 
and the University now arranges 
and handles well over 100 continua- 
tion courses each year. 

With all the activity that goes on 
at the University, with the size of the 
enrollment, the question of students’ 
rights, of equal opportunity, is al- 
most bound to come up. Within the 
last few years we have been accused 
of discrimination and racial favorit- 
ism at Minnesota, and the only way 
to answer the charge is to tell of an 
incident that happened a few sea- 
sons ago. 

The University boxing team had 
scheduled a match with a school 
south of the Mason-Dixon line on 
the latter's campus. Through some- 
body’s error in judgment, a Negro 
member of Minnesota’s squad was 
left behind when the others took off 
for the South. While they were en 
route, Luther W. Youngdahl, then 
governor of Minnesota and now a 
Federal judge, heard of the arrange- 
ment. The match was called off, the 
squad ordered to return, and the 
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governor went to the campus to 
apologize to the young boxer. And 
that apology was followed by a sec- 
ond from President Morrill. 

I guess the only thing you can say 
about that “problem” at Minnesota 
is that it doesn’t exist, unless you 
want to count the fraternities and 
sororities and whatever secret silli- 
ness goes on beyond the doors of 
their houses on University Ave. 
Maybe I’m the wrong fellow to talk 
about fraternities, all they ever meant 
to me was a row of brick-and-frame 
buildings before which a contest is 
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CHARLIE ROBINSON, the painter and paper 
hanger in our village, is a good and reasonable 
craftsman but it is sometimes difficult to get him 
to work regular hours during the months that 
have an R in them. Charlie comes from a proud 
line of baymen, as the shellfishermen are called 
here on Long Island, and he loves boats and the 
water. He puts aside his stepladder and paint- 
brush when there is an excuse to go oystering. 
“Afraid I won't be here tomorrow morning,” 


Charlie will explain as he knocks off at the end of 


a day. “Have to run over to Old Field Bay and 
get a few oysters. I'll try to get back in the after- 
noon. If not, I'll be here Friday morning for sure, 
rain or shine.” 

Sometimes these interruptions disturb my wife 
but they do not bother me at all. Because when 
Charlie returns from the North Shore, he brings 
with him, as a sort of peace offering, a bucket of 
the lovely oysters that grow more or less wild in 
the free, public beds near Port Jefferson. Still 
cold from the water of the Sound, they are fat and 
firm and full of flavor. In our sunny kitchen, 
along about three o'clock on a December after- 
noon, a dozen of Charlie’s oysters, with a tall 
glass of beer, enables a man to face life again with 
a restored faith in human nature. At that point 
I don’t care if it takes the rest of the winter to get 
the living room painted. 

It is rather hard for Charlie and the other bay- 
men on this part of the South Shore to realize 
that the nearest oysters are now at Port Jefferson, 
clear over on the opposite side of the island. This 
village where we live happens to have the world- 
famous name of Blue Point and it looks out on 
Great South Bay, the home of generations of the 
finest oysters that graced the menus at Rector’s, 
Delmonico’s and the old Waldorf-Astoria. Grow- 
ers used to pay as high as $60,000 a year for the 
right to gather up baby oysters off Smith Point, 
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at the eastern end of the bay, for transplanting in 
beds a few miles to the west near Blue Point, Bay- 
port and Sayville, where they were matured for 
the market. These were the small Blue Points that 
were never duplicated in any other body of water. 
But the sad fact of the matter is that the Blue 
Point oyster has become almost extinct since 
World War II. A storm in 1931 opened an inlet 
in Moriches Bay that brought a new ocean cur- 
rent into Great South Bay from the east. This, 
in the course of about ten years, changed the 
tidal system and salt content of the bay and intro- 
duced a growth of algae and coral that eventu- 
ally made the raising of edible oysters impossible. 
The Bluepoint Oyster Company is still in business 
and still maintains an address in Sayville but, 
like all the other big Long Island growers, it now 
raises its oysters in Peconic Bay. As every oyster- 
man knows, nobody ever brought up a true Blue 
Point in Peconic Bay. The precise and delicately 
balanced mixture of minerals and vegetable and 
animal food matter that gave the Blue Point its 
unique size, substance and flavor existed only in 
Great South Bay before the fatal storm of 1931. 
Similarly, the deliciously hearty Peconic Bay 
oyster, which many men preferred, even in the old 
days, to the dainty Blue Point, cannot be grown 
anywhere except in the water of Peconic Bay. 
And only the shallow, brackish mud flats near 
Lynnhaven, Virginia, can develop the large and 
bland Lynnhaven oyster that was Diamond Jim 
Brady’s favorite. A vine from France can grow 
the same grape in California as it grew in Bor- 
deaux and a sirloin steak in Buenos Aires may 
taste the same as one in Chicago. But two oysters 
irom two bays that are only a few miles apart on 
the same peninsula will differ radically in taste, 


appearance and texture. An oyster is a product of 


environment. 

This makes oyster growing a fascinating, but 
sometimes unpredictable, business. All the oysters 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United 
States, where 89 per cent of our harvest is reaped, 
belong to the same species (Ostrea virginica) and 


at birth are identical. How each oyster turns out 
in later life depends on the temperature of the 
water in which it grows and on the water’s min- 
eral and food content. Oysters spawn in warm 
water and hibernate in cold. During the spawning 
season, they are soft and filmy. During the time 
of hibernation, they are fat, firm and delectable. 
The longer the period of hibernation, the more 
solid the oyster. Thus an oyster from Long 
Island, Cape Cod or Chesapeake Bay that hiber- 
nates all through the R months will tend to be 
more meaty than one from the Gulf coast that 
spawns most of the year. 

“That's why they knock themselves out in New 
Orleans cooking that Oysters Rockefeller stuff,” 
a Greenport, Long Island, grower observed re- 
cently. “Them Louisiana oysters ain’t fit to eat 
raw, the way God intended us to eat oysters. 
And when somebody in New Orleans does get up 
enough courage to tackle an uncooked oyster, 
they cover it with Tabasco sauce to give it some 
kind of a taste.” 

American oysters are not found in really cold 
water, like that off the coast of Maine or New 
Hampshire, because they go-through their fer- 
tilization in the water outside of the parent's body 
and the larvae do not flourish in less than 65° 
of warmth. The European oyster (Ostrea edulis), 
on the other hand, can survive in colder water 
because it retains its fertilized eggs for quite a 
while within the mantle cavity of its body. So 
does the small Pacific oyster in the chilly tides of 
Puget Sound. In 1949, the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service imported 3000 European oyster: 
from Holland to see if they could be cultivated in 
Maine and Washington State. The experiment 
is working out successfully. The European oyster, 
as it grows in the British Isles and the North Sea 
and along the shores of France, is smaller and 
whiter than the American specimen. How it will 
look and taste after a few generations are raised 
in the Republican atmosphere of Boothbay Har- 
bor remains to be seen. 

Incidentally, there is nothing poisonous about 
a spawning oyster. The law in New York State 
that forbids the selling of oysters during the 
summer months is a conservation measure, not a 
health precaution. The law was passed at the 
suggestion of the growers themselves to protect 
the reproduction of the oyster crop. 

Water temperature is by no means the only 
factor to be considered in oyster growing. Some 
coastal areas are excellent for the breeding and 
early development of oysters but no good at all 
for the important late maturing that makes them 
look tempting on the half shell. This leads to in- 
volved trading between growers in different local- 
ities. An oyster that spends its childhood at a 
river mouth on the Connecticut side of Long 
Island Sound will % 
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pass the next three or four years 
in Peconic Bay or Delaware Bay. A 
crop of oysters will be placed in a 
certain bed to be fattened and then 
shifted to another part of the same 
bay where the water will make the 
Most of the celebrated 
Cape Cod oysters, that are featured 
at Dinty Moore’s in New York and 
at Boston’s venerable Union Oyster 


meat solid 


House, do not become acquainted 
with the waters of Cape Cod until 
they are three years old. They are 
shipped at that age from Connecti- 
cut and Long Island, planted during 
spring in the beds at 
Cotuit and Osterville and dug up for 


the early 


the market in the next autumn and 
winter. But during that short stay 
in Massachusetts, they lose their 
Long Island Sound or Peconic Bay 
characteristics and acquire the defi- 
nite flavor and distinctive green shell 
of the Cape Cod oyster. 

One of the first oyster lovers to 
learn that quality depends on en- 
vironment was Julius Caesar. Dur- 
ing his invasion of Britain, he found 
oysters that were superior to the 
ones he had known in Italy. Caesar 
shipped the British oysters, packed 
in ice and snow, all the way across 
Europe to Rome, pausing for re- 
packing in the Alps. The ancient 
Romans seem to have mastered the 
controlling of reproduction of oys- 
ters by artificial methods, something 
which modern growers have never 
been able to do on a large, com- 
mercial scale. Oysters were a favorite 
dish at the lavish Roman banquets, 
where they were regarded as an 
aphrodisiac. This belief, of course, 


THE GRAND CENTRAL Oyster Bar in New York serves 
an average of 25,000 oysters daily, half on the half shell 


is still widely held. “It’s an estab- 
lished scientific fact,” a Long Island 
oysterman told me recently, in all 
seriousness. Actually, most scientists 
have not gone so far as to establish 
oysters as a love potion but it is 
agreed that the meat of an oyster, 
being high in content of valuable 
food properties, should give vigor 

Men were eating oysters long be- 
fore the days of the Roman Empire 
There is evidence that they were be- 
ing consumed as early as the era of 
the Piltdown Man, who might have 
been the courageous fellow James 
the First of England had in mind 
when he dropped his often mis- 
quoted remark: “He was a very 
valiant man who first adventured on 
eating of oysters.”’ One theory, prob- 
ably borrowed from Charles Lamb’s 
tale of the first tasting of roast pig, 
holds that the whole thing started as 
an accident, rather than as a bold 
adventure. A youngster, it is said, 
was playing one day on a seashore 
and happened to stick his finger into 
an open oyster shell. The shell closed 
quickly on the finger and, to relieve 
his pain, the boy put his finger in his 
mouth. The taste of oyster juice 
pleased him and, in no time at all, 
everybody in his clan was eating 
oysters. 

But many fingers must have been 
pinched by the shells of annoyed 
oysters in many widely separated 
parts of the world. Oysters were 
eaten centuries before the coming of 
Christ—in China, Japan, Australia 
and North America. The early white 
settlers in Rhode Island fell upon 
the native oysters with such greed 
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R. T. ANDERSON, General Passenger Traffic 


You may not be headed for the Cocos Islands 
on your next trip, but you'll be headed for 
an airline offering dependable Constellation 


service if you know “The Cocos Story.” 


Look at the map below—there’s nothing 


between Cocos and Mauritius Island but 
2677 miles of Indian Ocean. Yet Lockheed 
Constellations, and on/y Constellations, fly 
it regularly on the Sydney-Johannesburg 
route. It’s the longest overwater com- 


mercial hop in the world today. 


Now this means that the Constellation 
is more than an ordinary transport air- 
plane. This unusual flight calls for 
unusual range, unusual performance, 
unusual dependability—the very things 
you appreciate in an airplane when you 


go aboard to fly anywhere. 


Remember “The Cocos Story” when you 
fly, and you'll go Constellation. (Those 


Cocos Islands are pretty nice too!) 


MAURITIUS IS 
JOHANNESBURG 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA ™ 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP— LEADERSHIP DEMANDS CONSTANT ACHIEVEMENT 
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that a law was passed in 1766 for- 
bidding dredging in the beds. In 
colonial times and during the first 
half of the 19th Century, the choice 
oysters in the London market came 
from New York Harbor and the 
lower Hudson River. Good-looking 
oysters still grow thickly around 
Bedloe’s Island, where the Statue of 
Liberty stands, and in the slips and 
channels of Staten Island, but, be- 
cause of pollution, the taking of 
shellfish is banned in the harbor 
waters. However, there are several 
Staten Islanders, apparently in the 
best of health, who claim that they 
eat New York Harbor oysters regu- 
larly 

One of the first freight trains to 
cross the continent carried a load of 
Staten Island and Newark Bay seed 
oysters that were planted in San 
Francisco Bay, but Eastern oysters 
have never thrived in Pacific waters. 
The prevailing oyster in California, 
Oregon and Washington is another 
species, O. lurida, commonly known 
as the Olympia oyster. It is not much 
bigger than a man’s thumbnail. 
There is also a large Pacific oyster, 
the Japanese Gigantic (O. gigas), 
which was brought from Japan in 
1902. These two Western species ac- 
count for only 11 per cent of the 
national production, and great quan- 
tities of Eastern oysters are shipped 
daily to Pacific Coast dealers. Ask 
an oysterman on Long Island or 
Delaware Bay what he thinks of the 
two Western oysters and he will an- 
swer you by stoutly maintaining 
that oyster cocktail sauce originated 
in California 


NICK PETTERS mans the special steam-heated pans that 
give the Oyster Bar's oyster stew its matchless flavor 


Old-timers in Greenport regard 
cocktail sauce as a concoction of the 
devil. “If you've got a real good 
oyster,” a veteran Long Island 
grower told me, “you don’t need to 
spoil the taste with sauce gook. A 
little lemon juice, sometimes, perhaps 
a dab of horseradish—that’s all.” 


Needless to say, the Eastern | ? €\¥ 
oysterman feels that oysters are at e 
their best alive and raw. | know one For ever one who owns a suitcase 
whose daughter, an exceptionally y clas 
strong and beautiful girl, was fed THE NEW G-E AUTOMATIC TRAVEL IRON 
chopped, raw oysters at the age of six meen. <ueacs eager 
weeks. “Fora teething ring,” he says, 
“we gave her the neck of a clam.” 
On cold days, however, the aver- 


Wrinkled clothes need never be a 
problem again while you're traveling, 
if you own the wonderfully compact 
age grower will allow his oysters to och G-E Travel tron! In a matter of 


be stewed or fried. (“*No matter how . minutes, you can have your clothes 
. | ? alia looking fresh and neat without pay- 

you're cooking them, cook them . . : 

4 ‘ ing a penny for valet or pressing 

quick. Otherwise they'll get hard as aE 

bullets.””) All hands generally agree 

that it is hard to beat the oyster stew 

served at the famed Oyster Bar in 


With the handle folded down, this 
little beauty fits into its own case 
takes up only a tiny corner of valu- 
New York’s Grand Central Terminal. . ¢ =) a able suitcase space, and weighs only 

“ . ” | 1'6 pounds. See it today at your 

The secret of our stew,” says : ; 2 | : 
r ; > %* No more scorching—heat automati- General Electric dealer's. Makes a 
Andrew Mc€ lurg, manager of the cally controlled! wonderful gift—and you'll want one 
bar and its adjoining restaurant, “is * Handle folds down for easy packing! for yourself, too! General Electric 
Sma ianc - 
: % Works anywhere—on AC or DC! Company, $ apt Appliance Divi 
dish of stew is separately cooked. | sion, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


We use forty pounds of steam pres- AUTOMATIC $1995 


the steam-heated pan in which each 


Including smart 
sure on one stew and it cooks in a 


carrying case, 
minute and a half. That heats the Travel lron Manufacturer's recommended 


oysters all the way through, but they 


stay soft and juicy. It has to be done 

very fast, from start to finish, and | G E N E R A L E LE CT R | C 
don’t know anybody who can do it 
with ordinary kitchen equipment.” 


Nick Petters, head oysterman at 
the Grand Central bar, starts an 
oyster stew by tossing into his hot ba 


steam pan—right before the cus- 


tomer’s eyes—a dash of Worcester- Now it can 
shire sauce, paprika, celery salt and ; ‘ 
be in this 
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...go with 


ALLIGATOR! 


It’s no wonder Alligator is 

first choice among men on the 
go. Here’s the coat that has 
everything ... good looks, 
supreme comfort, rugged 
quality, rain and all weather 
protection ! And you have your 
choice of fabrics, colors, 
models ... popularly priced 


from $8.50 to $59.75 


LWEW 


around the clock 
around the calendar 
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TRY IT aaa iiiads ae wey entertain let your guests 


discover rich, mellow flavor of Great 


Western’s Tawny Port. Its delicate and dis- 
you entertain— tinctive bouquet will delight the most discrim 


nating taste And it’s so easy to serve—no 

22 fuss, nothing to mix. Simply place the bottle 

Oak Westoon in the serving basket and pour. Serve 
it with fruits and nuts—a dessert in 

He P. itself. Try this delicious New York 
awny ort , ; State wine made by Great West 
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ern—makers of America’s 


largest selling champagne 


OTHER FAMOUS 

GREAT WESTERN WINES 
SHERRY 
TOKAY 
CHABLIS 
RHINE WINE 
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VERMOUTH 
BURGUNDY 


Made by the Makers 
of Great Western, 
America's Largest 
Selling Champagne 


And to serve it right-— 
write to Mrs. Charles D 
Champlin, Wine Counselor, 
for our new booklet 

Table Magic with Wines."* 


WINES SINCE 1860 


The Pleasant Valley Wine Company, Rheims, Hommondsport, N. Y 
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a pat of butter. When this mixture 
boils into foam, he adds to it eight 
freshly-opened oysters and a half 
cup of clam juice. As the edges of 
the oysters begin to curl, he pours in 
a cup of milk, or, if the customer 
wants it, cream, or half and half. 
When this rises to a boil, he pours 
it into a bowl and serves it with 
another pat of butter and another 
sprinkling of paprika. Yummy 

McClurg has an adaptation of the 
Grand Central Oyster Bar’s stew 
which he makes at home sometimes, 
and it has never been known to dis- 
appoint his guests. The ingredients 
are the same, and the procedure only 
a little different. He starts it in the 
top of a double boiler (instead of the 
matchless steam pan) over hot, not 
boiling, water. He puts in two tea- 
spoons of butter, a quarter tea- 
spoon each of Worcestershire sauce, 
paprika and celery salt and a quarter 
cup of clam juice (instead of adding 
it later). He stirs until the butter 
melts and the mixture is thoroughly 
heated, then adds eight medium- 
sized oysters. When the oysters be- 
gin to curl, he adds a cup of milk, or 
light cream, or half and half. He 
continues heating until the stew is 
piping hot, then pours it into a 
warm bowl and tosses in a pat of 
butter and a dash of paprika. This 
makes one serving 
and a half. 


~about a cup 


An increasingly popular dish at 
the Oyster Bar is the establishment’s 
“Oyster Pan Roast,” which isn’t a 
roast at all. It’s merely a stew with 





| 
| 
chili sauce and a piece of toast in the 
bottom of the bowl. The pan roast 
begins like a stew, in a hot pan with 








Worcestershire sauce, paprika and 
celery salt, and one quarter of a cup 
of clam juice. Stir and heat this mix- 
ture and add eight medium-sized 
oysters. When the oysters begin to 
curl, add one tablespoon of chili 
sauce and half a cup of cream. When 
the cream comes to a boil, pour the 
whole “roast” over a slice of dry 
toast in a soup plate and serve im- 
mediately. Charlie Robinson and 
the other baymen on Long Island 
would consider the chili sauce a 
sacrilege, but it adds character to 
the oyster flavor. 

McClurg and Petters do not take 
the classic stand-offish view of cock- 
tail sauce, but it irks them to see a 
customer adding globs of horse- 
radish or Tabasco to his cup of 
sauce before diving into a plate of 
oysters on the half shell. “We make 
our sauce very carefully in a blend 
that brings out the flavor of the 
oyster without spoiling it,” McClurg 
says. “If you make it hotter, you 
ruin the whole effect.” 
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The Kinax Ardennes—three cameras in 
one! 8, 12 or 16 pictures per roll of 
620 film—2\%, x 3% for black and 
white, 2% squore for color transpor- 
encies and Y, 620 for economy. The 
Ardennes is a precision-made instru- 
ment that will meet all the requirements 
of the professional and discriminating 
amateur, The Ardennes has an F4.5 
Kinn Berthiot 105mm coated anastig- 
mat lens, double exposure prevention 
device, 10 speed shutter from 1 second 
to 1/350 and B, 2 masks and swing- 
away viewing guide for sMller sizes. 
Economy-priced at $57.50, other 
models from $22.50 to $76.00. 

Write for descriptive literature and name of 

your nearest Kinax deoler. 
KINAX S. A. 145 EAST 32 ST., NW. Y. 16, N.Y. 
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AFRICA !\ 


@ Picture yourself in this land of 
breath-taking beauty. Each day brings 
new adventure. Photograph wild ani- 
mals from your car in famous Kruger 
National Park. Thrill at Victoria 
Falls. Enjoy fine beaches, excellent 
hotels, air-conditioned trains, all 
comforts and conveniences. Enjoy a 
trip to “different” South Africa, 


It’s two vacations in one... 
By Sea and on Land 


Enjoy a delightful voyage on transatlantic 
liner African Endeavor or African Enter- 
prise. Superb accommodations, Cuisine, 
service. Land at port you choose and 
enjoy your own salari with camera or 
gun, prearranged. Or, take our 56-day 
cruise with everything arranged from 
time of departure to return to New York. 
: Fare to Capetown, 
2 & acd ; $650 up. 
bsg For full information, 
4 see your Travel Agent 
or write Dept. H, 


FARRELL LINES 


26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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The Grand Central Oyster Bar is 
undoubtedly the busiest oyster bar 
in the country, if not the world. It 
serves an average of 25,000 oysters 
daily (some days 35,000), about half 
of them on the halfshell and most of 
the other half in stews. A lot of 
travelers from the Middle West and 
Far West head straight for the 
Oyster Bar as soon as they get off 
the train and fill up on oysters be- 
fore they even think about checking 
into their hotels. ““We can tell when 
a man’s from out of town,” Petters 
says. “A New Yorker sits back in 
his chair while he eats his oysters. 
A man from the Middle West leans 
forward. He’s trying to make up for 
lost time. He can’t get enough. He 
eats a dozen or two on the half shell. 
Then he Sometimes, 
after the stew, he goes for a plate of 


has a stew 
fried oysters.” In the great output of 
oysters at the Grand Central’s bar, 
quite a few pearls turn up. A few 
years ago a lady who had never 
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@ When New Yorkers say 
their town has everything, 
they're right—especially in 
winter. Name it, they've 
got it. Want to ice skate, 
watch a log cabin being 
built, go fishing in a mink 
coat, sing Christmas carols, 
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winter resort of all. Read 
Roger Angell’s New York— 
Winter Serenade in Decem- 
ber’s HOLIDAY. 
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eaten an oyster was escorted to the 
bar by her husband, an old and 
faithful customer. Putting her spoon 
into her first oyster stew, she found 
thirty-two pearls in the bowl and 
thereby established a new Grand 
Central record. But pearls of the 
Eastern oyster, like those of most 
table oysters, are valueless 

A visitor from the interior of the 
country is likely to lose his head 
about the oysters in a seacoast res- 
taurant such as the Grand Central’s 
because, unlike the ones he gets at 
home, they are served fresh from the 
shell. The average housewife today 
does not know open an 
oyster shell. To make it easy for her, 
and for shipping convenience, most 
of the oysters on the market are 
shucked by the grower and shipped 
in gallon containers without their 


how to 


shells. Sanitary regulations require 
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LIFE 1S ALL THINGS GOOD all! winter in sun- 
enchanted Tucson. You feel full of vigor, 
and the golden days invite horseback rides 
through cactus forests, visits to old mis- 
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rodeos. The velvety nights are perfect for 
chuckwagon picnics and deep, restful sleep. 
Mail coupon today for free booklet. Come 
to Tucson soon. 
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When you see shoes with eye-catching style... when 


you feel leathers that are softer, more luxurious, more 


supple ... When you slip into shoes that fit like a 


glove... naturally, they're Stacy-Adams! Since 1875, 


superior materials and master craftsmanship have 


made Stacy-Adams Shoes the choice of discriminating 


men everywhere. Wear a pair yourself, Step out 


confidently in Stacy-Adams Shoes. 


Al selected stores from coast te coast — write, we'll tell you where. 


STACY-ADAMS COMPANY, Derr. H, Brocxron 62, Mass. 
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RIGHT HANDED 
or 


SAFETY at no extra cost 


Bottom ejection protects your face and arms. You'll 
also get the thanks of the shooter next to you for not 


throwing shells at him 


Bottom ejection keeps out rain, sleet, snow, and dirt— 


the shipper to wash shucked oy»ers 
thoroughly, and much of the juice 
and flavor is lost. The superior-tast- 
ing oysters in the shell are sent only 
to the better hotels, restaurants and 
clubs, and to first-class retail fish 
markets. Consequently, only 15 per 
cent of the nation’s crop is eaten 
from the half shell. 

When it comes to raw oysters, 
there is a strong school of gourmets 
that favor the small Chincoteagues 
which are sold at the better sea-food 
places in Baltimore and at Twenty 
One in New York. They are a sort of 
sweet Southern version of the old 
Blue Point. The fame of the Chinco- 
teague was spread originally by 
wealthy sportsmen who discovered 
it while hunting at Chincoteague Is- 
land off the Virginia coast, just be- 
low the Maryland line. Other Balti- 
moreans remain loyal to the Chesa- 
peake Bay’s Tangier oyster. Billy the 
Oysterman, whose restaurant in New 
Y ork caters to shore-dinner eaters of 
the serious type, makes a specialty of 
the extra large and quite rare Matti- 
tuck oysters from the North Shore 
of Long Island. 

The most popular half-shell oyster 
in New York, though, is the Peconic 
Bay. All the oysters served at the 
Grand Central’s bar are Peconic 
Bays, shipped from Greenport, and 


they are also used for oyster cocktails 
at such elite spots as The Colony. 
Visitors from Europe, by the way, 
are somewhat puzzled by the small, 
round oyster crackers that are served 
here with oysters. In England and 








France, as in ancient Rome, raw 


oysters are eaten with buttered slices 
of coarse brown bread. European 
oyster connoisseurs do not swallow 


raw oysters whole as so many 
Americans do. They chew them. 


There is a Great South Bay break- 
fast called Oysters and Onions that 
makes fine eating if you like onions 
and oysters. Slice enough small white , 
onions—about a pound—to cover 
the bottom of a ten-inch frying pan. 
Pour a half pint of oyster liquor over 
the onions and let them simmer until 
they are transparent. Add about a 
quarter teaspoon of pepper and a 
teaspoon of salt and a good-sized 
chunk of butter—couple of table- 
spoons—and cook until the butter 
melts. Then cover the onions with a 
blanket of medium-sized oysters 
about forty. Let them cook uncov- 
ered for five minutes and then cover 
the pan until the oysters begin to 
curl around the edges. 

Serve each portion on a slice of 
toast, removing it from the pan with 
a pancake turner, so that the layers 
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Thrill to “professional” viewing pleasure of 
your treasured slides. See the glory of their 
brilliant color§ projected to the screen by a 
Skyline! Cool, cool operation; cooler than any 
other projector, assures maximum picture life 
and real operational comfort. At better camera 
counters everywhere. From $34.75 


protect priceless 


transparencies with 
SVE slide binders 


For a permanent slide picture rec- 
ord, guard the hours and money 
invested by protecting your trans- 
parencies with indestructible, low- 
cost Slide Binders by SVE. Elimi- 
nates fingerprints, dust, scratches, 
moisture. Designed to fit all stand- 
ard slide changers. $1.45 per pack- 
age of 20. 


of oysters and onions will not be dis- 
arranged. The late Bob Davis, popu- 
lar columnist of the old New York 
Sun, once ate such a breakfast at 
Massapequa before going duck 
shooting and described it as one of 
the great experiences of his life. 

Plain fried oysters, without onions, 
are an old American stand-by. Some 
like them pan fried: others prefer 
deep fat, about 385 F. There are 
two things to remember about fried 
oysters. Before rolling the oysters in 
batter, make sure that they are dry. 
Drain them well and pat them be- 
tween two towels. And don’t fry 
them too long. Serve as soon as 
they are a light golden brown 


I was discussing oysters one after- 


noon recently with Royal Toner, of 


Greenport, a jovial man who has 
been growing and shipping them for 
many years. We talked about the 
poachers who prey on private beds 
and the Maryland law that requires 
oystermen to use sailboats and the 
preference in France for oysters with 
bright green shells. Toner held forth 
for a while on the value of the oyster 
as a source of protein. He feels 
strongly that the nation with the 
most protein will come out on top 
in today’s muc dled world. After an 
entertaining digression about the 
temptations to which Greenport 
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oystermen were subjected by rum 
runners during prohibition, the con- 
versation swung around to the future 
of the oyster. 

“When I was a boy,” Toner said, 
“there was an oyster bar on the 
corner of almost every city street. 
You'd walk in and the man would 
open an oyster and put it down on 
the bar in front of you. No nonsense 
about plates or cocktail sauce. When 
you ate that oyster, he’d open an- 
other one. As long as you kept on 
eating oysters, he'd keep on opening 
them. But not many young fellows 
in their twenties went into the oyster 
bars. Only older people. After I got 
into the oyster business, this worried 
me. | figured that after the older 
people died off, there wouldn't be 
any more call for oysters.” 

Toner puffed on his cigar and 
smiled. 

“Well, I found out there’s always 
a new generation of older people 
coming along,” he said. “Young- 
sters don’t know or care about good 
food anyway. Their idea of some- 
thing to eat is a hot dog or a ham- 
burger. When they get along toward 
thirty-five, they find out about oys- 
ters and begin to eat them. I got 
nothing to worry about. There'll 
always be enough people over thirty- 
five to keep me busy.” THE END 
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The poets sang of 


Portland. Maine 


the city “seated by the sea” 
where down-Easters return to spend their happy days. 


A warmhearted appreciation of home 


by AGNES BURKE HALE 


PORTLAND HEAD Light for over 250 years 
has protected ships from Maine’s jagged coast 


A FRIEND of mine once asked me: “Why do 
you think Portland is so wonderful? I drive 
through there every summer and it looks to me 
exactly like any other American city—all gas sta- 
tions, oil tanks, neon-lighted store fronts, lunch 
wagons and billboards.” 

I wish she, and all newcomers, could have a 
first sight of Portland from the sea, for the sea is 
almost always becoming to cities. Coming into 
the harbor, Portland lies spread out on a long 
promontory, her close-packed houses massed like 
colored blocks against the sky and sea. On a 
cloudless August morning—the kind of day 
natives call a weather breeder—when what faint 
wind there may be is easterly, the islands down 
the bay lift like heavenly bodies into the shimmer- 
ing air, and Portland seems a place of bewitch- 
ment, a true mariner’s haven. 

The tourist rushing through the town in a car 
and the stranger who goes from airport to office, 
to hotel and to train are denied this vision. On 
the native born, and the returning visitor, time 
and the seasons and intimacy cast a spell. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, a son of Portland, boxes 
up and ties with magic the sounds and sights of 
Portland—as unforgettable and identifiable to- 
day as they were in his youth. .. . Listen: 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 

The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 

And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 


The Portlander who looks back, while walking 


STATE STREET is quiet, shade-tree lined, stately. Its roomy, comfortable uphill from the wharves, or who looks out of his 
homes are fine for raising large families and keeping alive old traditions. bedroom window over treetops at the islands 
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Foc a Owetlheal of a Figure 


down the bay, sees what the poet saw. 
My first summer in Portland, as a 
transplanted New Yorker, I lived ina 
frame house surrounded by green 
trees and lawns, and awoke morn- 
of the unaccustomed, 
Sundayish, small-city quiet, broken 
only by the crooning of conversa- 
tional pigeons roosting under the 


eaves. 


ings aware 


Portland is placed where it is be- 
cause of Portland harbor, yet since 
the end of the sailing ship, the city 
has had to fight its geographical re- 
moteness from the Middle West and 
the South. Nevertheless, the city 
has grown. 

As its sons and daughters went 
it 
Steady stream of new arrivals, not 
all Anglo-Saxon 
but 


French 


west, has been renewed by a 
as were the first 

Italian, Polish, 
Canadian. These 
people came primarily to earn a liv- 
ing but also because Portland is a 
good place in which to bring up chil- 
dren. Others came for the summer, 


settlers Irish, 


Greek, 


and stayed on. Also, Portlanders 
who leave to live in other places, 
often come home to spend their 
summers, or their old age. 

“Oh, fond Portland,” 
said one of these—and he made a 
full strong word of “fond.” “We'll 
always come back. Portland is one 
of the few places where the old val- 
ues havé survived. You know what I 
the best of whatever it is that 
New England is.” 

Since I came to Portland, thirty 
years ago, many of the “types” who 
embodied those values gone, 
their city is defaced by modernity, 
yet in their descendants the traits 


we're of 


mean 


are 


persist, in social behavior, in their 
attitudes as citizens. Likewise the 
new racial stocks take on the civic 
habits of the sons of those hardy 
settlers out of Devon and Cornwall 


who founded the State of Maine. 


Years ago, a friend of mine, who 
has a place at Cumberland Foreside, 
ten miles east of Portland on Casco 
Bay, said to his old hired man, who 
came of old Cumberland Foreside 
stock, “That apple orchard must 
have planted time 
ago.”’ The old man said, “I can give 
the date. morning, my 
grandfather, as a boy, was helping a 


been a long 


you One 
farmer set those trees out when they 
heard cannon fire.” The date was 
October 18, 1775—the day Captain 
Mowatt His Majesty’s Royal 
Navy burned Falmouth, as Portland 
was then called. 

That boy planting apple trees in 
1775 stood four miles or so down 


of 


the shore from the site of the first 
English settlement. In 1623, Capt. 
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“the Isle of Shoulds” off Ports- 

mouth, N. H., and landed on a small 
A R P } ( he } | green island whose rocky shoreline > 
i 7) J y looms up behind the reefs now 

marked by Ram Island Light. I live 

on this island in the summer 


ten men or so, sailed down east past Only 


Cushings Island, it is called. Inside 
the deep channel between this island 
and the mainland, the captain saw a 





point of high green land, jutting into 


For caretree prettiness 


the island-enclosed bay. This prom- : 

ontory is Portland. and pertect comfort 
Later, in 1632, George Cleeves while traveling 

and_ Richard Tucker moved up the 

coast a few miles from Spurwink, 

opposite Richmond's Island, and si superb nylon tricot 

built a house on the Neck which was 


exquisite lingerie 


Ww eighing mere Ounces, 
then called Machigonne by the In- se is 
occupying mere incnes, 
dians. This was the first house 
erected on the mainland of what was drying quickly 
later called Falmouth and now is perfectly pressed 
Portland. after simplest tubbing. 
These settlers and their tough 
descendants outfought Indians, bred, 
fished, hunted and spread over the 
Neck—Portland. Their sons sailed 
to the Caribbean, around the 
Cape to the Indies, and east to 
China, bringing back gold, rum, 


silks, fine china, mahogany and lac- 
quered furniture. x 

In Portland, these successful trad- ~ 
ers built solid Georgian houses for lla 
their large families and their posses- ' 


sions. They built churches, “hired” 
ministers, and named their settle- 
ments for English towns—historic 
labels that went like slip covers over 
the Indian place names—Falmouth 
for Machigonne, Westbrook for 
Saccarrappa, Cape Elizabeth for 
Purpooduck. 

Last summer a man told me that 
a country road running from West 
Falmouth to Stroudwater had its 
name changed back to Scitterygusset, 
after the warlike chieftain who 
“bossed™ that part of the country 
three hundred years ago. 


In the summer, when I take the 
boat for Portland, I follow Levett’s 
course across the harbor. The In- 
dians are gone, the menacing woods 
are cleared, docks and city build- 
4 ‘ Y 

/ ings edge the shoreline. Tankers 
| N 1 and freighters crowd the wharves, 
and the mainland north to Quebec 
and east to New Brunswick is dotted 
\ with populous towns, farms and in- 

Y dustry. 


People by the thousands enter 
. y Y Maine at Kittery, on its southern 

| A N \ | N | tip, drive up the new turnpike, miss- 
44 - mn ing traffic bottlenecks but also old 
towns like Kennebunk, Weils, York 
and Saco. Racing on, they aim to 
get north to Moosehead, Skow- 
hegan, Shin Pond or Bar Harbor. 
These tourists may even skip Port- 
| land by following the Marginal Way 
Bottled and packaged in France | around the town, even though on the 
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bridge entering Portland, they may 
exclaim, “Say, look at all those 
ships!” Then on they dash toward 
Vacationland, past gas stations, fac- 
tories, supermarkets, and sandwich 
bars, to rejoin Route | and really 
get going. 

These are the people who com- 
plain that Portland is not a beauti- 
ful old town like Salem. If they do 
linger overnight, almost all they say 
is, “We sure had one good lobster 
feed, but what has happened to those 
fine old Colonial houses?” 

Plenty has happened to Portland's 
fine old houses. Mass production, 
the gasoline engine, what liberal 
writers call “dynamism,” have left 
their dirty fingermarks on the city. 
Some Portlanders call this upheaval 
progress, and others go about in a 
rage, trying to save what is called 
Old Portland. 


In 1922, when I came to town 
the bride of a Portlander, a “Girl 
Away”—this Old Portland 
was trembling on the edge of disso- 
lution perhaps, but it was still visi- 
ble. At that time, on State Street, 
Park Street, up Pine and Spring 
Streets the stately elms rose before 


From 


large-roomed, high-ceilinged Geor- 
gian and Victorian houses of brick 
and wood and gray stone. In these 
houses families lived “nicely”—that 
is commodiously and domestically, 
working hard and doing their duty, 
living well within their income, be- 
longing to the church, voting Re- 
publican, and dying as they had 
lived, without unseemly display. 
Three times a day in these “nice” 
houses three good meals were cooked 
and served by faithful domestics, 
preferably of old-fashioned Irish 
stock, at seven-thirty o'clock, one 
and six, and everyone was expected 
to be prompt at meals! 

\ certain formality was still pos- 
sible. A dinner party was symbolic 
of a family’s place and standards, a 
ceremony, unostentatious but fine. 
The cocktail party, the snack bar, 
the dinette, the frozen meal, the ab- 
sence of domestic help—these hor- 
rors, SO appalling later to my moth- 
er-in-law, had yet to hit Portland. In 
those days, no hostess embarked on 
a dinner party unless she had lined 
up the “right”’ bachelors and snagged 
the services of the Rainsborough 
“Girls’—a pair of elderly sisters 
lifted 
realms. 

Not all Portland homes 
were mansions. Many were, and are, 


who “dinner” 


into higher 
these 


large, comfortable boxes in which to 
raise large families, and store the ac- 
cumulation of family things. Much 
of the furniture was, and is, hand- 
some, worth keeping. Some of it 
was enliveningly odd, saved for sen- 
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timental reasons. Many Portlanders 
are still “savers’’; there is a connec- 
tion between large houses full of 
closets and cupboards, and the in- 
ability to throw things away. 

The great fire of 1866, lashed by a 
southerly wind, devoured the heart 
of the city, destroying many of the 
fine old downtown houses. In those 
days, Portland must have been ar- 
chitecturally a handsome town. Its 
main artery, Congress Street, still 
runs high along the ridge of the 
Portland promontory, and all its 
cross streets, running north and 
south, dropping down to the harbor, 
are barred by slots of sky, blue water 
and the seductive outlines of ships. 
Recurring vistas of fishing boats and 
tankers, freighters and island pas- 
senger boats—all alike remind any 
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walker on the streets of Portland 
that the city is a true port, that the 
sea 1S near. 


I remember the black wharves and 
the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded 
lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the 
ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 


Anyone who goes down to the 
water front, in Portland, if only to 





bd commute on an island steamer, 
& senses a certain excitement. The 
ve wind sweeps up the narrow wharves, 


sea gulls sit in rows on the gray- 
two drops 


shingled roofs and fish nets dry in 
open spaces between dilapidated 
sheds. Trucks roar out of the narrow 
alleys, the streets are lively with 
fishermen, women workers from the 
big sardine factories in bright col- 
ored bandannas and slacks, long- 
shoremen, sailors, odd characters, 
summer tourists, cats, and just 
people. Life seems freer here, less 
inhibited than it does uptown on 
Congress Street. 

At Custom House Whart the 
steamers go “down to the islands” 
of Casco Bay, whose inhabitants 
consider themselves a favored set. 
Portlanders, curiously, often act as 
if an island three miles down the bay 
were another world, with other ways, 
enjoying different weather. The sun 
may shine brightly in Portland, but 
an uptown friend will say to an is- 
lander, “Must be real foggy down 
the bay this morning,” or on a mild 
September morning, “Bet it was real 
sharp down there last night.” 

Weather, in Portland, attracts at- 
tention. New Yorkers say to me, in Briefbags 

° 4 for every business and 
the winter—**How are the snowdrifts professional need 


4 Only the Los Angeles up there?” and in the summer—“l vane Se. 
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I might have commented, “‘It is rain- 
ing.” On Madison Avenue, or cross- 
ing Times Square, I used to groan, 
“It’s cooking!” or, “This wind will Billfolds 

kill me!”” Otherwise, weather was of Durable, in wide 
little interest to me. ere $50 
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clear? The sound of the foghorns at 
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keep sand and a shovel in their cars, 
and one takes care to walk gingerly 
on sidewalks where last night’s “big Write for booklet H 
o . | drop” froze yesterday's thaw. 
We 61137, M es What one craves most in Maine, 
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Continued from Page 83 

come? Let it warm up and the for- 
sythia shoots out madly, but the 
next day it is frosty and the cold 
wind blows again. April ends and 
May roars in and the trees seem 
completely arrested in their tenta- 
tive tender greens. The only com- 
pensation is that this unfolding lasts 
a long time, like a slowly served de- 


licious feast. 


To many, Old Portland is a re- 
membered dream, a lost way of liv- 
ing, a never-to-be-regained stabil- 
ity. The people who lived in the best 
houses, when I came to town, have 
died, most of them before the end of 
World War II 
Old Portland, but others had come 


Some were genuine 


there in their youth, from smaller 
New England towns with similar 
traditions. In the economic flower- 
ing of the 19th Century these men 
salted away moderate fortunes; they 
were what Galsworthy called “Warm 
men,” often joining through mar- 
riage land with investment, business 
with profession, living honorably in 
connubial bliss. Scandals might oc- 
cur, but were hushed up, gentlemen 
drank, but rarely ladies, and divorce 
was a rarity—a deplorable calamity! 

Now these fine old men are gone 
and with them the older ladies, 
often intimidating, sometimes ec- 
centric, whose talk was salted by 
Biblical and literary allusions and 
spiced by gossip. Stull, Portland so- 
ciety carries on, and when I say so- 
ciety | mean the whole layer cake. 

If you would like your daughter 
to spend her eighteenth year at 
costly debuts, don’t move to Port- 
land. Families no longer take Wil- 
sons Hall, or the country club or 
live in large houses to give coming 
out balls, or 


aged girls crowd at Junior Assem- 


“receptions.” Teen- 
blies, Christmas parties and coun- 
try-club dances; after that life is up 
to them. For young people of all lev- 
els Portland life is blissful. They ski, 
play tennis, sail, hunt and fish. 

The private club and 
dancing class are, in theory, closed 


school, 


preserves where only the best people 
may hunt. In Portland, the depres- 
sion knocked down the walls of ex- 
clusiveness in these fields; to “keep 
going” then, new members, new 


blood had to be 


found. This revivification does not 


children, new 


mean that there is no such thing as 
Portland “society,” an inner world, 
a core, made up of people who have 
grown up together in school, largely 
Protestant and Anglo-Saxon, of 


similar backgrounds, tastes and 
standards. There is. It is not a pre- 
tentious sporty society; money buys 
no tickets, nor does splurging im- 


press. It has interlocking circles and 


networks; is laced with intermar- 
riages and connections, and lives on 
varying income levels. All clans turn 
out at a big wedding, when the gen- 
erations in their best clothes reveal 
diverse intelli- 


samples of chic, 


gence, looks and manners. There 
they stand, the old insiders inspect- 
ing the new, the elderly with “opin- 
ions” sizing up the casual young, 
appraising one another's hats, furs, 
wrinkles, figures—all agog with the 
fun of recognition. The deaf old lady 
screams at the Boston boy whose 
Portland grandfather took her to 
parties years ago. The handsome 
middle-aged widow came from 
Away, but her children are married 
here, her granddaughter is a flower 
girl. The names, the features, the 
biological rearrangements are rec- 
ognizable, and it is encouraging al- 
ways, to see new 


faces, to hear 


strange accents, to drink in the 


beauty of the young. 


The new arrivals, even if accepted 
because of connections, school 
friendships, or because they “fit in,” 
still remain for years “people from 
Away. They may grow to feel that 
Portland is home, yet their confi- 
dence can be shaken when they hear 
remarks like the ones made by the 
Portland-born matron whose son 
had got engaged to a Portland-born 
girl. “Yes, it's wonderful,” she said 
“They have grown up together in 
Portland. | tell you, if a girl comes 
from Away, she has two strikes 
against her from the start!” 

Portland society is dominated by 
women. They give bazaars, benefits, 
lectures, and silver teas and coffees, 
to raise funds for good causes. Now 
a tea is an international fixture, but 
a “coffee” is a Portland phenom- 
enon, invented years ago, so they 
say, by a visiting matron from St. 
Louis who, unwilling to wait until 
afternoon to see her friends, en- 
ticed them in on the way uptown 
from the morning’s shopping to 
have a cup of coffee. 

The ladies liked this idea so well 
that nowadays everyone seems to be 
either going to or coming from or 
giving a coffee. The true coffee 
means coffee, hot and strong with 
cream, eked out perhaps by a home- 
made cruller or, at the most, cheese 
dreams. Alas, as the idea spread, 
glamourization has set in. | went once 
to a coffee given for a visiting lady. | 
was let in by a houseman in a white 
coat; there was stringed music im- 
ported from Boston; the hostess and 
her guest, orchid-trimmed, wearing 
long-skirted gowns, received me be- 
neath palms. Later, squirming 
through the crowd, a waiter handed 
me a large plate of lobster New- 
burg, green peas, rolls and an olive. 
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Portland life, culturally and so- 
cially, never dies down, especially in 
the open Then 
leagues and groups are always open- 
ing someone's country place, where 
for a dollar given at the door, you 
may tour the house and the peren- 
nial borders, have tea, coffee or a 
box lunch, hear someone read Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, or see slides of 
Old Williamsburg. Hardly a day 
passes when one cannot go to read- 
ing clubs, progressive canasta parties, 
art shows, drive miles to summer 
theaters, auctions, antique shops and 
garden-club meetings where an ex- 
pert shows how to arrange correctly 
the leaves of rhubarb, bayberry and 
chard. 

For men (vulgar beasts) there 
are prize fights, clambakes, turkey 
shoots, horse racing, baseball, foot- 
ball, bowling, and for the intellec- 
tuals, “think’’ groups who meet 


summer season. 


regularly for discussion, or to listen 
to one another's papers on literary 
or political subjects. 


All year around, over the years, 
the meetings go on; new clubs form 
but I like best the old perennials 
to many of which I have belonged 
the Chat and So Club, the Annie A. 
Gould Tent DUV, the Woman’s Lit- 
erary Union, the Oseawantha Gar- 
den Club, the Longfellow Garden 
Club, the Helping Hand, the Martha 
Maids, the Maine Horse Associa- 
tion (for a ride and cookout) and 
the Emerson Mothers Club of the 
Eastern District. 

Lately | met a young woman from 
Away who said that in Portland 
one could not add to one’s cultural 
background. Rising for the defense, 
I suggested that she might join the 
Portland Players, the Portland Sym- 
phony, the Portland Concerts Asso- 
ciation, the Woman’s Literary Union, 
Club, the Portland 
Forum, the Mechanics Institute, the 
Portland University Law School, 
Portland Junior College, and the 
Adult Education courses set up by 
the Portland Board of Education, 
the Cheverus High School and 
Westbrook Junior College. Also the 
Portland Public Library, the L.D.M. 
Sweat Museum, and its School of 
Fine and Applied Arts. 

There is plenty of everything for 
everybody in the old town, if the 
stranger treats the place as one 
would a lady, with respect and affec- 
tion. Things here go a long way 
back. Years ago, a Portland matron 


the College 


went out to Chicago on a visit where 
she was asked, with real pity, “And 
what does one do in Portland in the 
long winter evenings?” The Port- 
land lady replied, “Oh, we all dine 
out together and deplore the vulgar- 
rHE END 
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THE MYSTERY 
OF ANGKOR 


Continued from Page 46 


which they are built they seem to 
grow wider, as if marshaling their 
strength for the great leap upward. 

These central towers are arranged 
in a severely symmetrical plan: three 
vast concentric squares about a cen- 


where these carvings do not appear, 
the walls are covered with delicate 
tracings of stylized leaves or geo- 
metric patterns. For Angkor Wat is 
not merely an enormous temple: it 
is a chronicle of the civilization that 
built such a masterpiece. 

On this panel you see the Oriental 
pageantry that surrounded the king. 
There you witness the enemy march- 
ing into battle, here the last judg- 


THE GALLERIES of Angkor Wat contain statues of Buddha standing, which 
represent the deity as fearless. Sitting, Buddha symbolizes contemplation 


tral tower. The first, outside square 
structure has no corner towers. The 
second square has towers at each cor- 
ner, but they have not been restored 
to their former height; the third and 
smallest square has four perfect cor- 
ner towers; and the central tower is 
‘he tallest and grandest of all. 

It is understandable how so cau- 
tious a writer as Osbert Sitwell can 
cry, “Let it be said immediately that 
Angkor, as it stands, ranks as the 
chief wonder of the world today.” 

Now march down the causeway, 
past two magnificent and solitary 
little buildings which served as mon- 
astery archives, up to the main en- 
trance, and into the corridor of the 
first, outside square. The walls of 
this corridor are covered with panel 
after panel of bas-reliefs depicting 
Angkor in its days of greatness; you 
are in an art museum of breath- 
taking proportions. 

There are so many of these bas- 
reliefs that they could be measured 
in acres. Whole epics of Hindu re- 
ligion are depicted here. There are 
thousands of dancing girls carved in 


splendid movement, hundreds of 


goddesses guarding the corners and 
making bright the dark spaces. And 


ment, with the damned going to 
terrible tortures and the saved march- 
ing up a hill to heaven. 

Now leave the first square—the 
one without corner towers—and 
climb a flight of steps to the second 
square. Again there are the lovely 
bamboo-covered false windows, the 
endless corridors and the amazing 
stone work. 

But there are also goddesses 
carved in higher relief, and stat- 
ues of Hindu gods, and your 
first close-up view of the towers. 

When you enter the inner court- 
yard of this second square you climb 
the frightening steps that lead—it 
seems—almost vertically up to the 
towers of the third, inner square. 
From the top of these steps you can 
look down on a beautiful and stu- 
pendous jungle of stone; a weird 
forest of porticoes, windows and 
private chapels, ruined towers, great 
basins, stepped walls and corridors, 
and fragments of stone intended for 
some long-forgotten purpose. 

The central tower remains above 
us, and by interior footpaths of one 
kind or another—always, remember, 
passing world masterpieces of sculp- 
ture as you go—you ascend to a top- 
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most point which looks down upon 
the savage world of Angkor. 

There it is, the teeming, relentless 
jungle. The powerful trees, a con- 
quering army if there ever was one, 
march right up to the walls of Ang- 
kor Wat. They invade the court- 
yards, they pull down the walls. A 
single seed from a wild fig tree, if it 
falls upon one of Angkor’s towers, 
will find enough soil and moisture to 
germinate. 

In a decade it will become a 
tree and its roots will penetrate 
the rocks on which you stand and 
tear them apart. It is all-power- 
ful, it is all-persistent. Now, as you 
look down at this writhing, impla- 
cable jungle, you can visualize dimly 
the amount of work that has been 
needed to reclaim Angkor Wat from 
its captors, the great fig trees. 

From the pinnacle on which you 
now stand you can see, roughly, 
much of the territory that once held 
more than 900 magnificent stone 
masterpieces. But Angkor Wat was 
always the giant among them. A re- 
cent traveler has said, “All the mon- 
uments of ancient Greece could be 
enclosed in this one building.” The 
entire Roman Forum could be tucked 
away within its walls 

Who were the people who built 
on such & scale? When Europeans 


when Angkor was jungle, an empire 
of some magnitude occupied Siam 
and Indo-China. It was called Funan. 
Its people, strongly influenced by 
Indian traders and Brahmans, 
adopted much of Hindu culture and 
religion, particularly the fascinating 
Trimurti: Brahma, the god creator; 
Vishnu, the god preserver; Siva, the 
god destroyer. The latter two gods, 
Siva in particular, held sway over 
what was to become Angkor, while 
the legends of Vishnu were treasured 
for that day when they would be 
carved for more than half a mile 
along the walls of Angkor Wat. 
Sometime in the early 9th Century 
the Khmers, a people who lived in 
northern Funan, came to power 
They established a powerful line of 
kings that was to rule the area for 
six centuries and construct the mag- 
nificent monuments of Angkor 
Angkor Wat was built about 1170, 
roughly at the same time as Notre 
Dame de Paris. Angkor’s splurge of 
building, comparable to the greatest 
efforts of Athens or Rome, lasted 
from about 880 to 1200. What we 
see today are stone remains of mas- 
sive cities, most of whose buildings 
were of wood, which rots in Cam- 
bodian jungles in about two years. 
Chou Ta-Kuan, a curious Chi- 
nese traveler who visited Angkor in 


PRAH KHAN, a shrine in the northeast corner of Angkor Thom, shows how 
all of Angkor looked before the French freed it from the Cambodian jungle 


first found Angkor, the complacent 
Cambodians shrugged their shoul- 
ders and said, “Angkor? It built it- 
self.”” In succeeding decades scholars 
uncovered considerable information 
about the builders. 

They learned that for the first 
seven centuries of the Christian era, 


1296-7, compiled for his emperor 
back in China a meticulously de- 
tailed description of life in Angkor 
He tells how the ruling king obtained 
the throne by chopping off the toes 
of a competitor and stowing him 
away in a dungeon, of how the king 
has five principal wives, “one for the 








center and one for each of the points 
of the compass,” a parallel to the five 
central towers of Angkor Wat. “As 
for the concubines and girls of the 
palace,” he writes, “I have heard of 
numbers varying from four to five 
thousand.” 

He describes a royal procession 
through Angkor: the gold instru- 
ments of royal power, the elephants, 
the dazzling parasols from Chira, 
the jewels, the gold window frames 
and the king himself in a suit of , ; __ Sere 
flexible iron armor—all the trap- e eS / 2 Pedro Domecg-+ 
pings of Asiatic splendor. 4 = oe eee Marqués de 

The Khmer kings needed vast E Ff : DomECQ 
armies to dominate the surrounding J / SPECIAL RESERVE 
region, and one estimate places the , : 


size of these armies at more than ’ : ' 4 eennes Celebration . 


5,000,000 men. 


CREAM i. 
This seems impossibly large, but 7 . oe Gp 4 B 
there is evidence that Angkor Thom, he ae Tl ‘ Sherry e 
the capital city built in the early 13th a. pene Re heice of o Connce”” V 
Century, had a population of well 


over a million, which must have n° Ls = Pedro Domecq ““:** Hs Pedro Domes == % 
made it one of the largest cities in ie re eapasives p 
the world at that time. i 

Today Angkor Thom is a dazzling 
collection of ruins. It has a moat of 
staggering proportions and a huge 
wall roughly four times as long as 
that of Angkor Wat. The five gate- 
ways into the city are of strikingly 
original design, including the fa- 
mous Gate of Victory, a massive 
tower containing four faces staring ilo tempt every laste a 
out at the four cardinal points. e 

There are vast terraces cut off by a 
walls of carved elephants, crumbled on every occasion 
buildings reminding one of the van- . 
ished wonders of the Khmers, po- 
etic walls of garudas (those Oriental 
monsters, half-bird, half-man, whose You find a Pedro Domecgq sherry to delight every taste on 
job was to fight the cobras), rare 
statues, palaces, temples and holy 
places, all the memorials of a mag- 
nificent city. 
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And in the middle of Angkor 
Thom is the crumbling, mystical 
ruin of the temple of Bayon. To see 
the Bayon in the late afternoon, with sherries are kept faithfully to the high standard that has been 
the sun slanting against its fifty-odd 
massive towers, is to see one of the the hallmark of the house of Pedro Domecq since 1730. 
supreme creations of man. 

The towers rise squarely from the 


ty 
surrounding masonry, then recede 2 a] 
step by step into a kind of flat- 7 
topped pyramid. By themselves they ro m 
are exciting, a wilderness of jagged 
serpent’s teeth against the sky, but aS 
when adorned with their sculptures 
they are uniquely wonderful. For on 
each side of each tower is carved the 
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Continued from Page 89 
you look up at the towers high in the 
air,and mysteriously from the broken 
rock appears a face, smiling at you 
briefly. You stop to study the rocks 
and the face is gone. You cannot 
even see the outlines of the sardonic 
lips, and then, as you turn away, 
from the corner of your eye you see 
once more this great face of Asia 
smiling at you from the shadows. 
There is nothing in the world like 
this collection of nearly 200 smiling 
faces high upon the Bayon towers, 
and the guesses—sometimes fool- 
ish—which learned men have made 
about them constitute half the fas- 
cination of Angkor. It was long as- 


sumed that they were the faces of 


Siva, the destroyer, and that he was 
staring down with grinning, im- 
placable evil upon the hideous tor- 
tures and bloody orgies that took 
place in the courtyards below. 
Recently, however, it has been 


discovered that the faces are those of 


Lokesvara, a benign Buddhist deity 
who had voluntarily surrendered his 
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right to live in heaven and remained 
among men, became the embodi- 
ment of all that is merciful and just, 
and carried to all parts of the earth 
the sublime teachings of Buddha. 

In the jungles of Angkor there 
have been found many sculptured 
representations of Lokesvara. He is 
a horse rescuing Pilgrims from the 
sea; a benign deity effecting miracu- 


lous cures; but on the vast towers of 


the Bayon he is a god of compassion 


smiling on his vital and rambunc- 
tious city. 


Finally we come to the death of 
Angkor. What happened to the 
amazing Khmers who built these 
wonders? Why did they depart? 
How did their cities stagger into the 
jungle, their civilization into the 
swamp? 

No one knows the complete his- 
tory. When Angkor flourished, care- 
ful records were kept; but in the 
days of its despair no steles were cut. 
But archeologists have pieced to- 
gether much of the story. For two 
centuries before Angkor Thom was 
abandoned the Khmer empire had 
been crumbling. In that period no 
great monuments had been built, 
and the Khmers had turned away 
from Siva, their warlike god, to em- 
brace the more humane Buddhism, 
represented by the benign god, Lo- 
kesvara. Then came the final col- 
lapse. About 1430 the Siamese 
sacked Angkor Thom, and the 
Khmers, leaving their cities and re- 
ligious monuments, fled into south- 
ern Cambodia. Never again did they 
attain their former stature. 


The French conservators of Ang- 
kor have left..one of its greatest 
temples pretty much as they found 
it nearly a century ago; here, in the 
vast ruined temple of Prah Khan, 
just outside the northeast corner of 
Angkor Thom, is the place to savor 
the full tragedy of Angkor. 

For Prah Khan is a prisoner of 
the jungle; towering wild fig trees 
rise from the broken roofs, immense 
roots twist and crawl and thrust 
tiny fingers into crevices, embracing 
whole wells and ripping away enor- 
mous cl.unks of stone. It is not the 
cobras of Angkor that frighten you; 
it is the sickly white root of the all- 
powerful wild fig crawling loath- 
somely from secret places, twisting 
and turning and destroying. Some- 
times the trees spring from towers 
high in the air, and then the roots 
slowly twine themselves down to 
earth, covering the sculptures, up- 
setting the windows, obscuring the 
lovely facades. 

Here, in the dark depths of Prah 
Khan, with the jungle writhing about 
you, is the proper place to contem- 
plate the vanished glory of Angkor. 
Here you can see what happened 
when the shattered Khmers aban- 
doned their city; here you can pre- 
dict with certainty what will happen 
once more as soon as the little group 
of scientists who watch over the dead 
monuments relax their attention. 
The great trees and the monkeys and 
the leopards and the bright king- 
fishers will inhabit the city as they 


did for 600 years. THE END 
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You'll enjoy every minute 





Rio’s so beautiful you must see it to believe the bril- 


jant purple of the mountains across the bay the from November to May 
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Lima’s lovely and a very inexpensive place to visit. Spend a day at 


the races, play golf, visit ancient ruins that archeologists believe 


to be five thousand years old! With the cooling breezes from the 
Humboldt Current, you'll have one perfect day after another. At 


night, you'll dine on exotic food and dance to Latin music. 
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High spot of a trip “RSA” is a visit to the Lake 
District south of Santiago, Chile. You'll find 


excellent lodges and chalets. In the midst of 


perfectly wonderful scenery, you can have an 
exciting time fishing! Rainbow trout grow as big 
as 12 Ibs. Guides, tackle and boats for hire. 


AULRICAT” 


You visit eight colorful cities. You come home simply bursting with tales 
of the people, the scenery, the food, the deluxe hotels. You know why 
travelers say: “You haven’t seen anything 'til you've seen South America.” 


@ Aboard two of the world’s most deluxe 
flights, you can fly down one coast of 
South America and back the other... 
and be off the ground only 45 hours. 


El InterAmericano travels a straight 
line from Miami to Panama, Guayaquil, 
Lima, Santiago, then over to Buenos 
Aires. Stop over wherever you wish en 
route. A Red Carpet is rolled out for E/ 
InterAmericano passengers. You enjoy 
famed Gourmet Galley meals with cock- 
tails and fine Chilean wines. There are 
berths and the exclusive Fiesta Lounge. 


At Buenos Aires, board E/ Presidente 
to fly home via the East Coast. Stop 
over, if you wish, in Montevideo, Rio 
de Janeiro, Port of Spain. E/ Presidente 
offers a downstairs club lounge; multi- 
course continental dinners with vintage 
wine; and wide, luxurious berths. 


In addition, there’s regular tourist 
service down both coasts by 4-engine 
planes at savings up to 25% over first- 


class fares. For reservations, call your 


Travel Agent or the nearest office of 


Pan American World Airways. 


El InterAmericano offers deluxe DC-6 


sleeper flights . . . via the fastest route to Buenos Aires. 


El Presidente is the 
only double-decked 
“Strato” Clipper* 
service to South 
America. Fly down 
One coast, return the 
other. 10°, saving on 
your round trip. 


Fly PANAGRA wn PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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Companions in freedom and fun! 
White Stags new ARROWS in 
Nyliron the super-strong Nylon 
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100% Wool Gobardine Ski Trousers 
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One more and I have done. This 
is not exactly a simon-pure curtain 
line, but is too delightful to keep 
locked up in my collection case. It 
is said of Henry James that during 
his very last days he was visited by 
a friend, Sir Edmund Gosse, who 
came to inform him that James had 
Merit. 


novelist 


just received the Order of 
The face of the dying 
showed no sign of having under- 
stood a word of the message. Gosse 
tiptoed out. Then James opened his 
eyes and said, “Nurse, take away 
the candle and spare my blushes.” 

Somewhere the English detective- 
story writer Dorothy Sayers re- 
marks: “Death seems to provide the 
minds of the Anglo-Saxon race with 
a greater fund of innocent amuse- 
ment than any other single sub- 
There is much truth in this. 
At any rate, | hope | will not be 


thought ghoulish if | confess that | 


lect.” 


have frequently diverted myself by 
trying to invent appropriate closing 
remarks for the notables of our 


own time. Here, for instance, is 
the best I can do for Sam Goldwyn 
“| never thought I'd live to see this 
day.” | shall be glad to share the 


others with any of my readers who 


have been converted to 
my little hobby. 


may now 


READING PVE LIKED 


Rumor and Reflection, by Bernard 
Berenson. Wartime diary (January 
1, 1941 to September 1945) of the 
great eighty-year-old American art 
critic and expert who has made his 
life hobby the civilizing of his own 
and 


literary, political and reminiscent, 


mind. These jottings essays, 


were composed during his four-year 
immurement in his outside 
Some wit, some wisdom, 


villa 
Florence 


some self-consciousness, some snob- 





I'm glad you asked.. 
New Bolex Stereo . for making 16mm Stereo 
movies in color is first choice! This is done by 
mounting Bolex Stereo-taking lenses on the Bolex 
turret Because the lenses are fixed focus, Stereo 
movies are as easy to take as regular movies. 
Projecting is simple too...use your present projector 
and substitute the Stereo projecting lens. 
Complete with: taking lenses, projecting 
lens, offset bracket and mask for 
finder, stereo screen and 2 pairs 
of Polaroid glasses 
$397.50 inc. F.E.T. 


Just imagine z-Z-z0oming 
from wide angle to telephoto in 
one take! Another exclusive lens which 
fits the Bolex H-16 movie camera is the 
Pan Cinor variable focus lens. With its 
coupled view-finder and standard“C” 
mount, it fits most 16mm cameras. Its 
large f/2.8 aperture is ideal for color 
coverage of fast indoor or outdoor 
sports. Pan Cinor with 


af 2 
coupled view-finder . . . k 
$447.50 Tax Free : 
These items are distributed to Bolex Franchised 
Dealers by the exclusive importer: 
® Paillard Products, Inc., 265 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
brings the best to 16mm Movie Making! 
Outside U.S. A. write to Paillard 8. A., Ste. Croix, Switzerland 
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Arrow in the Blue, by Arthur 
Koestler. First third of the auto- 
biography of the author of Darkness 
at Noon. A kind of Central Euro- 
pean opposite number to Witness, 
less moving, less emotional, with 
much sardonic humor. A portrait of 
a typical European intellectual who 
is intelligent enough to make fun of 
his own typicality. Book ends with 
Mr. Koestler’s (temporary) conver- 
sion to Communism. (Macmillan, 
New York, $5.) 


In the Footsteps of Cortes, by 
Fernando Benitez. Compound of 
history, archaeology, legend and 
travel notes by a young Mexican 
who writes with originality spiced 
by Latin fervor. The story of Cortes’ 
conquest, so often told, is seen from 
a novel angle, as Benitez weaves 
back and forth between the Mexico 
of the 16th Century and that of to- 
day. Full of fresh insights. Ilustrated 
by Alberto Beltran. (Pantheon Books, 
Inc., New York, $3.75.) 


The Story of English, by Mario 
Pei. First-rate popular study of our 
language Its past, its present condi- 
tion, its probable future. Tolerant in 


judgment, clear and sensible in pres- 


entation, filled with fascinating ex- 
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Passport for Jennifer, by Edward 
Ellsberg. How an eleven-month-old 
motherless English baby, daughter 
of a naval wartime associate of 
Commander Ellsberg, was, after an 
epic struggle with red tape and 
the transatlantic telephone, safely as tentiate 
brought to harbor in this country ote tl 
This true tale, though overelab- : Balcoted Optics 
orated, warms the heart. (Dodd TASTE TREAT ‘aaa it 
Mead. New York. $2.75.) —_ A close-up view, sharp and 
; : A bright... and a lifetime of service 
a gift or as the finish . can be provided only by a bin- 
ocular built as a true precision 
optical instrument. The Bausch & 
Lomb binocular represents the de- 
panky of detection are nicely sub- poet Te eee ae a sign and construction necessary 
3 Fad ey peste : for adequate optical performance 
characters, most of them utter ras- Flavored with famous Old Forester and sturdy serviceability. No glass 
cals. About as far away from Mickey Bottled-in-Bond Kentucky Straight Bou which offers less is a bergain at wey 
’ . hen Alcehad 9%, Gh eines price. Before you buy any binocu- 
Spillane as can be. (Harper, New 3 ; lar read our 32-page booklet 
York, $2.75.) bene hs : bo “Binoculars and How to Choose 
Pee nail ae > ons Them.” For a free copy write 
A Century of the Essay, edited by « OLD FORESTER JEL Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
David Daiches. Relatively unhack- lessert recipe folder in every cartor 10411 Lomb 
neyed selection of 38 British and ssosieteishaithi tilt tata inn Pork, Rochester 
American essays, formal and familiar, or Rite -atead 8 2, New York. 


of the last 100 years from Thoreau gyn Foust Ga 
to Thurber. The editor’s pleasant in- Fe ‘CW & Oud 
troduction points out the charms of BAL ism 
a form too often neglected in our 
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day. (Harcourt, Brace and Company, . 
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SKIING IS FUN under the Colorado sun! 


Dwelly Lane, by F. V. Morley 
English (very) suspense story, in 


ing touch to your own important dinner 
you'll want the gourmet’s delight 


which a mild murder and the hanky- OLD FORESTER JELL. Delicious with 


ordinated to a half-dozen delightful 





Ten thousand square miles of powder snow fields... unlimited variety 

of slopes from breathtakingly steep mountainsides for schussing by experts 
to long, gentle trails winding thru virgin, unobstructed terrain... 

glistening timberline fields of powder snow on a yards-deep base... 
unexcelled trails and slopes for b 





gi rs, intermediates, champs... 

national ski events...clear blue skies... bright, warm sunshine...seven 
months of the finest skiing in the nation, November into June... 

chair lifts, T-bars, tows... modern, inexpensive accommodations in more 
than thirty world-famous ski areas, easily reached by car over broad, 
snow-clear highways, or by bus, rail, air. Novice or expert, you'll 
agree Colorado Rockies are “tops” for ski-fun! 


FREE! Mail coupon today for full-color Ski Folder and Map! 
Colorado Winter Sports Committee 
Room 202 —Capitol Building 
Denver 2, Colorado 


YES...1 want to see your free, full-color Ski Folder and Map, “Ski in the 
Sun in Colorado,” with detailed area descriptions plus Calendar of Ski Events. 
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hip you have always looked for. And 
t the flatware with the matchless “vel- 
TZ, A Va ° vet finish’ 1 solt, pearly lustre that’s 

SULA II » wondertully lasting! 
BY INTERNATIONAL Each pattern is $8 for a 6-piece place 
setting; or $67.50 for a set of eight 6- 
Here's the newest, ! Hatware I piece place settings plus two serving 
rhe aes spoons. With the set, you receive at no 
’ . extra charge the most practic al chest 
! it vet «ce rie in natural wood or dark 
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SUIPHUR HOLIDg, 


All the wonder of the fabulous Greenbrier is 
yours for the taking at new all-inclusive rates 
for your White Sulphur Holiday, Between 
November 24, 1952 and March 15, 1953, you 
may have three glorious days at $69.35. or 
seven glorious days at $148.70 per person. 
(Seven-day rate takes effect on fourth day. ) 
These rates include golf on championship 
courses (playable almost two-thirds of the time 
during winter), swimming in a magnificent 
indoor pool, riding over beautiful mountain 
trails, membership in the Old White Club 
The Greenbrier’s famed rendezvous, famous 
sulphur baths (additional baths at fifty per cent 
of the regular rate), tips (to dining room 
personnel, maids and bellmen on arrival 

and departure). 


; Yes, this winter, make it a White Sulphur 
- Holiday at America’s most beautiful resort hotel. 






yeenbner WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
Telephone: White Sulphur Springs 110 
Teletype: White Sulphur Springs 166 
Or Inquire of Greenbrier Offices in: 
New York, 588 Firra Avenve * JU 6-5500 
‘7 W. Wasn'ron Sr. * RA 60625 
WASHINGTON, INVESTMENT Bupc. « RE 7-2642 
73 Taestont Sraeer + LA 3-4497 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


(HICAGO 


BOSTON 
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MIGHTY 
MINNESOTA 
Continued from Page 66 


held every year for the best Home- 
coming decoration. But as long as 
we're listing assets, we've got a full 
complement of them: twenty sorori- 
ties and forty-five fraternities, each 
with its own house. 

We've got anything else you might 
need to take your mind off books. 
We've got hobby clubs ranging from 
skiing to crocheting. We've got the 
University Theater, the University 
Band, the University Symphony Or- 
chestra, to be distinguished from 
the Minneapolis Symphony, which 
is a private enterprise using the fa- 
cilities of Northrop Auditorium. 

Look at what you get if you're a 
student, and at reduced rates: home 
games of the Golden Gophers, Min- 
nesota’s football team, wallowing 
now in a long, despondent losing 
spell but looking to a renascence un- 





Antal Dorati, who replaced Dmitri 
Mitropoulos. With them, on the reg- 
ular schedule this year, you could 
have watched Stokowski conduct in 
a guest appearance, heard Rudolf 
Serkin at the piano and Isaac Stern 
on the violin, and listened to Kirsten 
Flagstad. In the Artists’ Course, at 
student rates, you could have listened 
to Artur Rubinstein, Richard Tucker, 
the Robert Shaw Chorale, and 
watched the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 

At the University Theater you 
could have seen student productions 
of The Consul by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti; Maeterlinck’s Bluebird; 
Hamlet ; Knickerbocker Holiday with 
the wonderful September Song ; Bill) 
Budd, written by an English-faculty 
member, Louis Coxe, and his col- 
laborator, Robert Chapman; and 
Christopher Fry’s The Lady's Not 
for Burning. 

And if you're sick, the University 
will cure you, since you pay about as 
much for the Students’ Health Serv- 
ice each quarter as you might for a 


der Wes Fesler, the new coach who 
came in from Ohio State. You get 
the basketball games in the Field 
House, and all other University ath- 


good bottle of Scotch. If you need 
money, the University will lend it to 
you, and I know a couple of guys 
who graduated with me in 1940, 
who are still paying off. 

If you don’t know what you want 
to be, if you’ve found no realistic 
substitute for the boyhood dreams 


letic contests. 

If you want no part of muscles, 
there are the concerts of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra under 
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THE NEW BREATH-TAKING 


do la Paix. 


It's New York with a French 
accent. A luxurious setting for 
leisurely drinking or dining, 

; over-sized cocktails and 
a menu that rivals the best 


of la be lle France. 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, President 
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$9 double $15 
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NO MORE COLD HANDS! 


keep them toosty warm 
with o 


WALTCO SPORTSMAN 


| POCKET 
HAND 
WARMER 


Even in the coldest weather you 
can always enjoy comfortable 
warm hands outdoors with a 
Sportsman Hand Warmer in your 
|| pocket or mitten. Use it on the first 
cold doy and see the advantages 
of these guvoranteed features. 
Controlled, even heat without flame thru new 
thermal principle ® Heot lasts up to 20 hours 
with one filling of ordinary lighter fluid © 
Absolutely safe and foolproof @ Easy to operate 
—no moving ports ® Fits in pocket or mitten © 
Sparkling chrome plated brass © Complete with 
velveteen carrying bag, filler cup and instructions. 
22 Kt. Gold Plated Model in Gift Box 50 
If your dealer can't supply, send check of money order 


WALTCO PRODUCTS 
Dept.H-1 1,2300 W. 49th St., Chicage 9, tl. 
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\ CAPE TO CAIRO—Jon. 9 and 16. 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA—Jon. 26 
AROUND THE WORLD— Mor. 22 and 29 
EUROPE—April 25. 

SPEC. SCANDINAVIAN TOUR—July 15 
Our business is TRAVEL We have operated 


hemphill 
world 
cruises 


—: We 
for Spring \ tue mesere sc crises 
1953 | We offer nothing but 
/ the best. 


Hemphill Travel Service, Inc. 
727 W.7th St.—Suite 425-TRinity 0146 
LOS ANGELES 17, CAUFORNIA 


INTERNATIONAL tours and cruises trom Les 
Angeles tor 24 YEARS and are known as the 
most traveled tour operators in the business... 
We poneered 
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of fireman, explorer or lion tamer, 
the University will put you through 
a series of tests that will uncover 
your hidden talents. If you need 
housing, we’ve got a Housing Bu- 
reau to help you. If you’re a veteran 
of World War II, there’s a special 
bureau for you, and if you're a for- 
eign student, there’s one for you too. 

If you’re married, the school will 
arrange for you to live at University 
Village, which is within walking dis- 
tance of the campus. You're the 
boss there, because you elect your 
own Village government. 

There must be something I've left 
out, but what I have set down is 
more than a representative sample. 
In my own time on the campus | 


never used more than a fraction of 


what was offered me, and since then 
I've found a dozen extra ways the 
University has helped me 

You never get quit of the school, 
that’s all. Whether you visit Univer- 
sity Hospital for the superb medical 
care available, whether you drop in 
at a lecture in the Museum of Mod- 
ern History, whether you want to 
check some early newspaper files, 
whether you want to identify an odd 
bug that’s been plaguing the trees in 
your yard, or you're forced, as I was, 
to attend your umpty-ninth com- 


mencement because the daughter of 


your mother’s second cousin is grad- 
uating, sometime during the year you 
find yourself on the campus. 

You park your car in a secret spot 
you remember, you walk familiarly 
along the short cuts you once made 
for yourself, you come into Memo- 
rial Stadium through the same en- 
trance you always used, out of habit 
You come up the ramp slowly, and 
suddenly you’re out in the open, 
standing in the entranceway under 
the clear June sky, looking down at 
the gold-and-maroon stage on the 
gridiron, and beyond it to the cam- 
pus. If there is a bright moon, you 
can see the silver-colored atom 
smasher glowing behind the physics 
building. You can see the arc lights 
flanking the Mall. Y,ou can see the 
dark mass of Pillsbury Hall, whose 
basement, when it housed the jour- 
nalism department, was the center 
of your life 

You can see it all, building after 
building, and when you sit down 
and watch the graduates come across 
the field, hundreds and thousands of 
kids who had the chance to become 
whatever they wanted to become, 
you know again that all the money 
and work and planning and fighting 
it took to make the University what 
it is—all of it has been worth while 


THE END 
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Whether for business or pleasure, pull the cork on more 


martini enjoyment than you have ever known... 


mix yours with Noilly Prat. Its unmatched flavor and bouquet 
make it first with those who want the finest. 


NOILLY PRAT 


SOLE 


U 


| DRY Voumoutt 


5S. REPRESENTATIVES - MUNSON G. SHAW CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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by Phil Stong 


U.S. Route 1 has brought the author from Maine to the edge of Florida. 


Now he covers the great sun deck of America, driving all the way to Key West 


on the last, most glamorous stretch of the 


FIRST ROAD OF THE LA 


AMERICA is a wonderful country, and if that 
be cliché, make the most of it. While people wait 
for weeks and months in consular offices all over 
Europe, steal passports, stow away on ships and 
planes, just for the chance of reaching these shores 
at any point, the American citizen needs only 
curiosity, four wheels under him, and a driver's 
license to follow one road through the past and 
present of the New World. 

Route |, the first road of the land, will take 
him from the cool morning sunshine of old New 
England, through the noontime of the mid- 
Atlantic states, to the languorous evening of sub- 
tropic, Spanish Florida, and give him a passing 
show of American life in such a variety of phases 
as must bewilder foreign visitors. 

As you near Jacksonville, Florida, on U.S. 
Route |, billboards and road signs and neon 
lights begin their raggle-taggle procession down 
the coast line. The traveler is begged to “Wine and 
Dine,” to “Dance,” to “Swim,” to “Fish,” to 
“Sleep” in somebody’s “Cozy Cabins,” to “Play” 
in Florida’s famous sunshine, and even—in- 
credibly to motorists on a crowded highway 
to “Relax.” 

The fever of Americans to “relax” has filled 
the state of Florida with a touching schizophrenia. 
The visitor is going to have a good time if it kills 
him, and oddly enough, he does, and it doesn’t— 
not even in the heat of summer. 

Jacksonville itself, though it is the gateway to 
Playland, is an industrious—and industrial—city. 
It has been called “the one working brother in a 
family of prodigals.” Six railroad lines cross 
Route | a block within the city limits. 

The highway then darts through the business 
section and over the St. Johns River and heads 
doggedly southeast through flatwoods swamps 
toward St. Augustine. From the billboards and 
the motels and the alligator “farms,” we plunged 
by way of San Marco Avenue straight back into 
the 17th Century, through the old city gates to 
the gray quadrangle of Castillo de San Marcos, 


on 
FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, St. Augustine, harks 
back to Ponce de Leon's delusion, yearly drawing 
300,000 tourists who sample its water in hope or 
doubt or just for the heck of it. The children 
waiting to drink are young from other causes. 


the oldest fort standing in the United States. Seen 
in the early evening, against a pale umber sky, 
it looks, with its four corner bastions and black 
triangles of shadow falling on the moat, like a 
modern abstraction by one of the more geometri- 
cal painters. It also looks like the past—grim and 
dark and full of drama. 

From the top of the great rampart we looked 
over the moat and the sea wall to Matanzas Bay, 
where nothing more dangerous than small yachts 
and light fishing craft was floating behind the 
protection of Anastasia Island. From the shad- 
owy courtyard a sailor and a girl came slowly 
up the ancient, crumbling steps, not talking, not 
even hand in hand. Against this backdrop of mys- 
tery they looked unloverlike, out of place. 

St. Augustine in the morning is a very different 
thing from the Castillo at night. In the sunshine, 
one sees that this is not Old Spain but Modern 
America, with chromium cocktail bars jostling 
the slave-made iron grilles of ancient houses, and 
hot-dog stands pushed in between walled gardens 
of Minorcan restaurants. 

One is reminded also that this is Florida, 
Promoters’ Paradise, ready to distill from the 
golden haze of history a more concrete kind of 
gold. Out of the legend of Ponce de Leén’s search 
for a Fountain of Youth has come a park in the 
northern part of town, where, says the proprietor, 
Ponce de Leon landed on April 3, 1513—though 
all | could find in guidebooks and histories is 
that he landed “‘in this vicinity.” 

A great stone arch leads into the park, admis- 
sion eighty cents. We walked under palm trees—we 
were already learning they give no shade—past 
oddly assorted exhibits, some rusted cannons and 
an anchor, some great earthen jars in which the 
Forty Thieves might have hidden and an ex- 
cavated Indian Burial Ground, toward the round 
coquina shelter that encloses the spring. 

The proprietor of the park and spring, former 
State Sen. Walter B. Fraser, joined us in the shelter, 
as we watched young women in Spanish costume 
filling paper cups from the spring and handingthem 
to a line of pilgrims, some of them grinning, but 
most of them looking awed and doubtful and 
hopeful all at once. There must be something to 
this world if the hope of staying in it longer can 
make people look like that. 
















































“The spring is only from six to eight feet deep,” 
said Mr. Fraser. “It’s fine pure water, and”—he 
widened his eyes portentous!y—“‘it's full of min- 
erals—ten times harder than surface water.” 

“So is ours in Connecticut,” said my wife. “‘It 
runs up terrible soap bills.” 

After a heavy pause, Mr. Fraser said gently, 
“Wouldn't you like a cup of water? It’s a hot 
day.” 

There was no gainsaying that. We went down a 
few stone steps and onto the sun-dazzled, shadow- 
flecked terrace near the spring. A Spanish maiden 
handed us our paper cups. 

“Well,” said Virginia, “Juan Ponce lived eight 
years after drinking it. Here’s how.” 

Mr. Fraser shook his head and drifted away to 
speak to an owl-eyed old lady whose palsied 
hand was shaking priceless drops of youth out 
of her cup onto the dusty ground. We went back 
to our car and drove to a garden restaurant where 
the shrimp salad was as good as it was famous. 
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RAMPART and moat of Castillo de San Marcos, 
oldest fort in the nation (1672). Route | runs 
just beyond, on St. Augustine’s main street. 
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Eighteen miles south of St. Augustine, we left 
Route | for AlA to see the Marine Studios, “the 
world’s only oceanarium,” where through 200 
portholes circling the giant tank you can see a 
reproduction of the ocean floor, with coral reefs, 
sunken ship and all, and strange and fearful crea- 
tures weaving and flickering through the shadows. 

Sharks, turtles, octopuses and deadly morays 
live here with dozens of smaller species, and 
through the glass one can watch the constant 
drama of pursuit and flight, the scuttle of small 
fishes for the coral reef when a shark glides out of 
the shell of the wrecked ship, the free-for-all 
battle at feeding time for the largest bits of food. 

Of the 400,000-odd visitors in any year, about 
300,000 ask the same question: “Why don’t the 
big fishes eat the little ones?” The answer is they 
sometimes do, but the studios set such a good 
table that cannibalism is rare. There is even 
special feeding for expectant mothers, when and 
if the attendants know they are pregnant. In the 
case of porpoises, they do, and a diver brings 
them extra delicacies to the bottom of the tank. 

Child visitors love the mammoth turtles and 
the tiny sea horses, and everybody has a fine time 
shuddering at the sharks and octopuses. 

We drove on to Ormond, and across the Hali- 
fax River to Ellinor Village, that neat new city of 
100 acres and nearly 3000 people. Possibly they 
will be a different 3000 tomorrow, but driving from 
the rental office down the clean new streets in 
search of “our own villa,” we could scarcely be- 
lieve that all those happy families lounging on 
identical porches were not a settled, permanent 
population. 

Nearly every doorway had a bicycle or a 
stroller propped beside it; nearly every win- 
dow sent out the same radio crooner’s voice. After 
several blocks, Virginia said, “I've seen the same 
woman chasing the same little boy eleven times.” 
She always exaggerates. | had seen it only nine. 

We unlocked the door of “our” home, and 
sank down on the bright cretonne chairs of “our” 
living room. There was ice for cold drinks in 
“our” icebox, extra linen in “our” cupboard, 
and when Virginia looked in the closet, she 
yelped, ““Here’s my ironing board.” That's how 
it gets you, if you are a female and have been 
using a traveling iron on newspapers, hotel linen 
and other furtive substitutes, all the way down 
Route | from Canada. 


A booklet on the table listed the other delights 
to be had at Ellinor Village: we could rent a high 
chair, a radio, an electric fan, a toaster, a cot for 
our maid (if we had had one), we could put our 
imaginary children in the nursery or get a baby- 
sitter, hire a local maid for $25 a week, buy 
clothes, groceries or drugs at the shopping 





center, call the doctor, get our hair waved, eat 
at the country club or the drugstore or the 
Tropics Restaurant, or get fishing information at 
the men’s shop. They did not know me very well, 
did they? No men’s shop ever had enough in- 
formation to make me catch a fish with a $50 rod. 

All this and an ironing board, too, for $8 a 
night, $49.50 a week, or if we cared for a year’s 
lease, $49.50 a month. 
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DAYTONA BEACH: A land yacht breezes along at forty knots on the hard-packed sands where We decided against a year’s lease, but settled 


Sir Malcolm Campbell! drove at 276 mph in 1935. A lifeguard watches, admiring and admired. for an electric fan—it was about 95~ that 











evening—and some dinner at The Tropics. In a 
properly crowded, but air-conditioned room, at 
a corner table with dim lights and fronds of 
strange plants tickling our necks, we ate an excel- 
lent dinner of pompano and crisp salad and 
pineapple ice, and watched the floor show that 
struts out on Saturday nights. If we found the 
male singer’s antics with a pair of slipping falsies 
excessively unfunny, what of it? All the other 
Ellinor Villagers roared with delight. 

We went out to the car, well fed and sleepy, and 
idled “home” through the softly lighted streets. 


Sunday morning, through Daytona Beach, we 
marveled at the late-Victorian cupolas, the 
pseudo-Mediterranean arches and the Italian 
Renaissance columns of polished native stone 
that line both sides of Ridgewood Avenue. 

Over the lagoon to our left, we knew, were the 
twenty-three miles of hard-packed beach, where, 
in 1903, R. E. Olds drove a measured mile in one 
minute and six seconds, and where, in 1935, Sir 
Malcolm Campbell drove the B/uebird at the rate 
of 276 miles per hour. Just talking about it, we 
found our speed was creeping up from sixty to- 
ward an illegal seventy. 

It was hot this morning, but clear and dry, and 
after the never-never playland of Ellinor Village 
we were glad to be headed for a day in Cocoa, a 
working town on the famous Indian River 
famous, at least, among American housewives 
who know their oranges. 

Anything less like Saturday night at Ellinor 
Village than Sunday night in Cocoa would be 
hard to imagine—or anything more different 
from our last night’s “villa” than tonight's 
Brevard Hotel, cool and quiet in its dim grove 
of palms and orange trees. 

One of the pleasant things about travel is 
waking up in the morning and seeing water be- 
yond your windows that you didn’t know was 
there. This time it was the Indian River at the 
edge of the hotel lawn, a narrow blue lagoon that 
stretches for a hundred miles along the coast of 
central Florida, carrying the traffic of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, and sometimes at night flash- 
ing with waves like flames and threaded with 
phosphorescent fish—an exhibit of St. Elmo’s 
fire that draws spectators from miles around. 

We left the Bennett restaurant, where we had 
breakfasted, bearing a gift from the proprietor 
a quart of delicious grapefruit juice from fruit 
picked in his own yard that morning. That’s 
Cocoa for you, where tourists are given things, 
not sold them. 

The main concerns of Cocoa are citrus fruit, 
the yacht traffic on the Intracoastal Waterway 
and—to our surprise as Middle Westerners 
cattle. Florida now ranks second among states 
east of the Mississippi in beef-cattle production, 
thanks to the “Braford,” a new crossbreed of 
Hereford and Brahma, and because of the exten- 
sive planting of richer grasses like lespedeza and 
kudzu in this year-round-grazing climate. As 
for citrus fruit—here Cocoa is king, with a five- 
million-dollar yearly produce. Indian River 
oranges and grapefruit have now the same status 
as Napoleon brandy or Smithfield hams. 

We drove to the Cocoa docks to see Harbor- 
master Franklin M. “Buck” Sawyer, who prob- 
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ISLAMORADA: An air-minded porpoise high-jumps into the great outdoors, collecting a snack 
for his exertion. The acrobat grabs quickly and deftly, never bites the hand that feeds him 
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too big to sail under it 
six hundred boats use our dock 
of ‘em, and | meet such interesting 
ever forget the day a big, sleek ship 
on the poop came a tall, 
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electric 


nd gasoline and 


i big box of flowers and 


fruit that I sent aboard just before they sailed.” 
Mr. “Buck” Sawyer smiled with the true Amer- 
ican’s happiness at having served nobility. 

“The Duke of North York?” | said. That was a 
new one to me, but after all, my knowledge of 
duchies is something less than encyclopedic. 

He pulled out of his desk the telegram of 
thanks for the farewell gift, and it was signed 
with lofty laconism, “North York,” as our town 
millionaire at home might sign himself “‘South- 
east-by-south Washington, Connecticut”—if he 
didn’t know what was good for him. 

Mr. Sawyer folded the telegram carefully 
“That’s a thing would never have happened to 
me, making baby beds in Kansas City.” A truth 
beyond dispute. 

“I don’t sit on this dock all the time, you 
know,” he went on. “I have to leave Florida 
for instance, when there’s a world 
fair. I've been state ambassador of good will at 
three of them. It’s quite a tricky job. At my first 
fair | was making a speech about our wonderful 
state when a busty me—bustling lady 
over at the side yelled out, ‘Florida oranges are a 


sometimes 


excuse 


mess. The juice runs all over your chin!’ 

“Well! | could have pulled an awful boner 
right there if I'd said what I thought. But what 
did I do? I just looked at her, dignified, and | 
counted ten, and then I said, ‘Madam, for fifty 
years all of us down in Florida have been work- 
ing to put more juice in our oranges. You mean 
now we should start trying to take it out?” 

“Well, the crowd was with me. You should 
have heard them laugh. And that lady said, “Oh, 
you would be a smart aleck,’ and stomped away. 
She was a Californian, of course. I got so I could 
spot ‘em—they start looking mean as soon as 
anybody says a good word for Florida. Now I've 
got answers for anything they say.” 

He said good-by to us at our car and walked 
with a nautical roll back toward his office 


About five miles south of Cocoa on Route | is 
Harvey's fruit market, one of the most elaborate 
and colorful of the roadside stands that dot the 
road through Florida. The “colors,” of course, 
are citrus yellow and orange, in heaps and banked 
shelves and baskets of fruit. But the “juice bar” 
sells many other Southern wares, pecans and 
honey and jewel-bright jellies, and candies made 
of coconut and pineapple and orange peel. 

Roy Harvey showed us through the sorting and 
packing sheds, and my uninhibited Hausfrau 
grabbed an orange from a bin. “Don’t pinch the 
fruit,” I said to her. 

“I’m not pinching it—in either sense of the 
word,” she said. “I'm weighing it.” 

“Quite right, too,” “You 
choose oranges and grapefruit by their weight 
rather than by their size. With grapefruit, the 


said Mr. Harvey. 


shape makes a difference too. In general, the best 
ones are flattish on top and bottom.” 

“I wish you’d put more Temple oranges on the 
Northern market,” Virginia said to him. “They're 
the best in America.” 

Mr. Harvey looked at her with respect. ““They 
are indeed. But their season is short. If you'd 
move down here you'd get plenty of them.” 

| quickly interrupted. “You have hurricanes 
down here.” 


Mr. Harvey nodded. “And you know, the 
funny thing about hurricanes is that what groves 
they don’t level, they pep up. After a big storm, 
we get a second crop in late summer—a bonanza. 
Late fruit brings from five to six dollars a box, as 
against two dollars for the early stuff.” 

“And droughts,” said I sulkily. “I hear a lot of 
springs are dry right now.” 

“Droughts, too,” said Mr. Harvey in a sort of 
fruity daydream. “They stir up the trees and 
make them bear like thunder.” 

What can you do with a Florida Pollyanna? 

He picked a fat bright orange from a tray, cut 
a short slash in it and handed it to my wife. “I 
want you to drink this—cracker style. Put the 
hole to your mouth and just kind of massage the 
orange round and round. You'll get all the juice, 
and all the vitamins—the air doesn’t touch it.” 

She squeezed and swallowed, with a look of 
idiot’s delight. 

“Tt will run down your chin,” I warned 

“Not a drop,” she replied, “unless you're a 
Californian and aren’t really trying.” 


Southward we drove, under the sun, with the 
glitter of water and sand in our eyes. We 
passed Fort Pierce, where the Florida “Gold 
Coast” begins, and drove on in the south- 
erly direction of Palm Beach. It was drawing 
on toward evening; the tropic sky hung over us, 
with gray tiers of clouds in parallel formation 
Queer, hostile flora grew along the roadway 
pine, scrub palmetto, cabbage palm, dwarf cedar, 
prickly pear and dodder, a parasitic plant. The 
soil along the roadside was glimmering white 


with sand, useless and lackadaisical, but queerly 
beautiful in this gray light 


A lighthouse thrust up suddenly on our left 
Jupiter Light, one of the oldest in America—and 
our road ran onto a bridge across the Lox- 
ahatchee River where it empties into Jupiter 
Inlet. Here, for the first time since leaving Maine, 
Route | brought us within sight of the Atlantic 
Ocean proper, and dramatically, as we first saw 
it, lightning burst over its metallic water. After 
all the many parasangs from Maine we both said 
“Ho Thalassa!” with the disconcerting una- 
nimity of the long married 

It had been getting hotter all day, for here the 
Gulf Stream flows closest to the shore. The rain 
held off, but the clouds lowered. We ran along 
between colorless water and rolling dunes, in a 
strange pearly desolation brightened here and 
there by silent lightning. The waves quickened 
at our left and a wind ran low over the dunes like 
a frantic beast, twisting one shaggy pine and 
then another. There was not a house in sight or 
even another automobile—nothing but Route | 
to hint that man had ever lived upon this planet 

We went along a curve veering slightly west 
and saw tiny clusters of colored lights glowing 
between gray earth Continued on Page 104 
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CLOSE-UP: Work at Key West strikes a mellow 
note with men like Joshua Hydes, oldest crewman 
on the turtle-fishing boat Grand Cayman Island. 
He has sailed the Caribbean, he says, “for fifty 


yeah or sixty, mebbe seventy—from a young boy.” 
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Continued from Page and oyster-colored 
sky. “Neon signs,” said Virginia. ““How beauti- 
ful they are when you're too far away to read 
them? 

They were the outposts of West Palm Beach, 
ind as we passed them the rain came down in 
torrents and we let it blow into the car because it 

is blessedly cool 

West Palm Beach, on the inland shore of Lake 
Worth, was originally the business and railroad 
enter supplying Palm Beach proper, on the 

ide of the “lake,” which is another of 

g thin lagoons draped down the coast 
f Florida. But little by little it became a winter 
ort in its own right, especially for people sus- 

ptible to snob appeal—it is easy to forget the 
West” in mentioning your winter vacation after 

u get home. Anybody planning ona little social 
limbing had better not hint, though, that hestayed 
it “Palm Beach” in summer. It is closed up tight 


is a drum, estates, hotels, clubs and all 


We drove over the Flagler Memorial Bridge 

ext day with only a few plumbers’ and painters’ 

nd landscape gardeners trucks for competi- 

tion—summer is the time when Palm Beach 

houses get the refurbishing that might disturb 

the family” during the “season 

Driving down Ocean Boulevard, we stopped 

ment to stare at the gigantic gateway leading 

rococo mansion of former ambassador 

loseph Davies. Having been told that it was even 

irder to get past this gate when Mr. Davies 

s not there than when he was, we swallowed 

yur curiosity and went past the Bath and Tennis 

Club to the more hospitable entrance of the 

C. W. Bingham estate, where the manager, a 

lignified Scotsman named Hugh Bruce, wel- 
omed us us being on lawful occasions 

The Bingham house, dating from 1894, ts the 

he Palm Beach ocean front. Its thirty 

ind choice water front must equal in 

ome thousands of acres elsewhere in 

even without its priceless collection of 

in 300 varieties of tropical trees and 

ibs. We walked through the lawns and gardens 

th Mr. Bruce, while he told us more of horti- 


han most horticulturists know. We saw 


red plumage of the poinciana, the 
yellow golden shower trees, pink and 
d purple flowers in jets and sprays and 

sarlands wherever the eye turned 

ilked over the sun-drenched lawn to the 
the house vhose boarded windows 

ocean, then back down a path where 
carefully kicked coconuts and man- 


the gravel. Virginia winced. “Wouldn't 


oconuts make good pies” 

said Mr. Bruce absently, “but we don’t 
nuch of them down here—too common 
ingoes though * He picked up a pale 
rreen, pink-cheeked beauty and handed it to her 

In chutney " she began 

“No,” he said sternly. “Fresh. They're deli 
c1ous ry il 

We agreed later that mangoes—except in 
hutney—are a cultivated taste. They are juicy 
but fibrous and carry a whiff of turpentine 

Mr. Bruce then led us to the hothouses, where 


he pinged a spray of yellow orchids on Virginia's 


gingham dress. Orchids are a taste no woman 
has to cultivate 

Since this wonderland had everything the heart 
could desire except shade and a cool breeze, we 
went back to the porch of Mr. Bruce’s pleasant 
house by the gates to rest awhile. Over a pitcher 
of lemonade he told us about his work 

“It's a full-time job, of course, but not too 
difficult. | keep the books and I hire the staff 
We keep only two upstairs maids and two down- 
stairs, two in the kitchen, one laundress and one 
houseman. There are six cars, but the family drive 
those themselves. They're here only about two 
months a year, but if they run down at odd 
times, they just send me a wire. They never bring 
more than sixteen guests. So the wheels run 
smoothly.” 

The family now consists of the households 
of Mr. Bingham’s daughters, Mrs. Dudley S 
Blossom and Congresswoman Mrs. Chester C. 
Bolton of Cleveland 

“All the younger generation call me ‘Brucie,’” 
he said happily. “ld like to see more of them, 
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END OF THE LINE: Route | hits the pleas- 
ure spots of Florida’s East Coast, then takes 
off over water for Key West, terminus of Phil 
Stong’s 2500-mile trip from Northern Maine. 


of course. But even when they're not here | 
can be of service. If there’s to be a party at 
Franchester, the Cleveland house, | pack up a 
few dozen orchids and ship them off air mail 
And I send grapefruit and oranges and mangoes 
all through the season.” 

“What about hurricanes in an exposed ocean 
front like this 


”” asked my wife, who ts com- 


pelled to prick bubbles if they are too pretty 

“Hurricanes? Oh yes, we get them, but they 
don’t matter much. Storm damage is deduct- 
ible.” He put a bag of mangoes and some mag- 
nificent roses in our car and waved a courtly 
hand at us 

We dawdled along the boulevard. “Florida is 
funny,” said Virginia. “Hurricanes ‘pep up’ the 
orange groves, cut down taxes and are mostly 
canards dreamed up by the California press.” 

In Palm Beach, at the closed Biltmore Hotel, 
we were strikingly reminded that when the season 


ends, on April thirtieth, that’s all, there isn’t any 
more. Any guest who is slow to leave on closing 
day may get rolled up in the acres of broadloom 
carpeting, or draped with a dust cover among the 
other fixtures. 

I went into the hotel in search of the sales 
manager, L. E. Ames, while Virginia parked the 
car. Lwalked down the long, dim corridor between 
closed luxury shops, through the clean, bare, 
sheeted lobby, up some echoing stairs, down some 
others, into an empty office and out again. 

Those distant ghostly footsteps | heard follow- 
ing me were not echoes of my own, as I thought, 
but those of my unghostly but wilted wife. “A 
preposterous situation,” she said, puffing up to 
me. “Like a Charles Addams castle, but less 
cozy. A few cobwebs and bats would help.” 

We found Mr. Ames in a deck chair by the 
swimming pool, not resting, but knotting his 
brows over a sheaf of papers. The pool and the 
terrace bar, to,our astonishment, were crowded 

“This is the Cabana Club,” he said, “for guests 
only, in the season, but in summer open to the 
public.” The “public” means people staying in 
West Palm Beach or touring Route 1. 

“We couldn't stay open in summer,” he said, 
when we mentioned the new summer trade in 
Florida. “Why, it takes us every minute from 
April thirtieth till December first to get the hotel 
in shape—537 rooms and suites, lounges, bars, 
restaurants—we get into every corner of every 
one of them.” It is understandable that at forty- 
eight dollars a day per person for a parlor suite, 
with breakfast and dinner, there must be no com- 
plaints about the housekeeping. 

Showing us into the vast, dark dining room, 
Mr. Ames said, “You can get any kind of food 
here that can be found upon this continent, plus 
many—such as caviar and foie gras and truffles 
from Europe.’ We walked toward the arcade of 
closed shops. “And here you can buy almost any- 
thing to be had on Fifth Avenue or Bond Street 
or the Rug de la Paix—from clothes and jewels 
to antique furniture—or an oil portrait of your- 
self.” For once my wife was not tempted. She 
already had some orchids, and besides, the shops 


were closed. 


From West Palm Beach we joined the endless 
caravan of visitors going south on No. |, many 
of them, like us, bent on reaching Fort Lauder- 
dale by sundown. We should have planned it by 
moondown, for the hot rays of the afternoon sun 
on water shimmered up all around us. Fort 
Lauderdale is mostly water, with a hundred miles 
of natural and artificial streams within the city 
limits, crossed at short intervals by bridges, some 
Venetian, some Oriental, and some just plain 
concrete American. Back and forth across those 
bridges we looked for our hotel, the Escape. We 
hated to ask directions, afraid people would 
snicker. But when we did ask, nobody laughed 
“Escape,” it seems, is a perfectly normal name fora 


hostelry in Florida Continued on Page 123 


OVERSEAS HIGHWAY: The long white pencil line 
between keys is Seven-Mile Bridge, a link in the 
spectacular causeway system that extends Route | 
to Key West, more than 100 miles out in the Gulf. 











The lexciting Rise of 


BALLET 
IN AMERICA 


by John Kobler 


IN a London dance studio not long ago a ballet sequence for a movie 
to be filmed abroad was in rehearsal under the direction of Agnes de 
Mille, the gifted American choreographer who created such rousing 
ballets as Rodeo and Fall River Legend, the most American in idiom 
spirit. Enter a dignitary of that ancient, tradition-encrusted in- 
tution, the Paris Opéra. **Madame,” said he, “I have come to Eng- 
o offer you the artistic management of our national ballet.” 
Miss de Mille recalls that she nearly fainted from shock. She re- 
tained sufficient control of her senses, however, to decline the honor 
is being incompatible with her aims and temperament. But the mem- 
ory still startles her. “Imagine,” she exclaims, “one of the world’s 
oldest ballet companies wanting to hire an American!” 
Had any European ballet impresario harbored such a notion 
twenty years or so earlier, he probably would have been pronounced 
ift. To Europeans the very phrase “American ballet’ would have 
ounded as ludicrously self-contradictory as, say, “Italian jazz” to 
Americans. As a matter of fact, there was no American ballet then. 
Its sudden emer 2 ift rise have been among the cultural 
vels of the age 
than a generation ago the only real ballet in America was, 
expensive and relished chiefly by wealthy so- 
ites. Today a lusty, home-grown variety not only commands 
domestic audience of millions but has been accepted throughout 
world, even by some of the most monolithic custodians of the 
classic ballet heritage; American culture travels widely these days. 
Lincoln Kirstein, the director of the pre-eminent New York City 
Ballet, denies that the art was ever too esoteric to be widely appre- 
‘-d. “The price of admission was too high, that’s all,” he main- 
‘When Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes toured this country, tickets 
cost as much as $25 each. Our top is $3.60. The people who come to 
see us fall into three general categories and I think it’s true of most 
American ballet audiences. There’s a sprinkling of music lovers, who 
will patronize any event involving music. Then there are the culture 


snobs. asmall but noisy minority, who Continued on Page 108 





ry 
Vive grace, beauty and skill associated 


with ballet are revealed in this special pas 
de deux (dance for two) staged for HoLt- 
DAY photographer David Peskin by Mary 
Ellen Moylan and John Kriza, lead 
ing dancers of the Ballet Theatre Com- 
pany. Ballet is classic theatrical danc- 
ing, a combination of choreography, 
music and décor created to tell a story 
or establish a mood. Based on five 
traditional, absolute positions of the 
feet (for case in movement and elevation) 
classical ballet inspires the loveliest of 
dance patterns: leaps and holds, pirou- 
ettes and arabesques, jetés and attitudes 
like those seen above. For HOLIDAY’s pas 
de deux Miss Moylan wears the tutu or 
short white skirt, Mr. Kriza the jerkin and 
tights, of the traditional classic ballet 





Continued from Page 106 give ballet its repu- 
tation for being chichi. We cherish our snobs, 
because they're fine advertisement. But the bulk 
of our audience consists of ordinary people look- 
ing for an evening’s entertainment.” 

What they get requires no technical knowledge 
to enjoy, though such knowledge undoubtedly 
enriches the experience. For here is the most 
sensuous entertainment the theater can offer. At 
its best ballet perfectly synthesizes the eye-and- 
ear arts, blending in a golden crucible a com- 
pound of painters’ designs and colors, of music 
and drama, of physical power and grace. 

What can surpass in visual excitement a prima 
ballerina moving on the points of her toes— 
“Steel arrows plunging elastically against a mar- 
ble floor,” Théophile Gautier called them—now 
striking an arabesque, leg raised to hip level and 
extended out behind her to attain the longest, 
most elegant line of which her body is capable, 
now spinning on the toes of one foot in multiple 
pirouettes, a shimmering white flame? What exer- 
tions of the male body, be they in the dance or 
athletics, convey so stirring a sense of controlled 


WITH OKLAHOMA! ballet bowled over Broadway. Agnes de Mille’s new dance 
styles for musicals started a ballet trend in the theater which the films and TV copied 


power, power concealing itself in lightness and 
ease and serenity, as those of ballet’s danseur 
noble, when he leaps high, seeming at the apex 
of his trajectory to pause, then floats slowly 
earthward? Or when he bounds straight up, feet 
crisscrossing in entrechats with the speed of hum- 
mingbird wings? (Nijinsky, they say, was the 
only man ever born who could achieve ten 
entrechats, but the six to eight of Igor Youské- 
vitch suffice to thrill today’s ballet audiences.) 


In intellectual content ballet is, roughly speak- 
ing, of two sorts—abstract and plotless; repre- 
sentational and explicitly narrative. The first 
appeals more to high-brows, the choreographer 
attempting to create by orderly arrangements of 
motion what the musical composer does with 
tones. Frequently, he will avoid elaborate set- 


‘ tings and costumes, confining himself to the 
AN AMERICAN IN PARIS, the Oscar-winning movie for 1951, starring Gene 
: . simplest cycloramas or backdrops, to tutus and 
Kelly and Leslie Caron, was a balletomane’s treat, with a full 17-minute ballet . f ‘ 
tights. A masterly example is Les Syiphides. 
Choreographed by Michel Fokine in 1908 to a 
suite of seven Chopin pieces, it contains not the 


feeblest germ of a plot. When faultlessly per- 
formed, however, it is poetry pure and absolute. 
‘““A romantic reverie,” the program usually calls 
it. Les Sylphides is a ballet blanc—white ballet—a 
term coined by the i9th Century novelist and 
balletomane Théophile Gautier, in double al- 
lusion to the simple, white costumes and to the 
artistic style found in certain romantic choreogra- 
phies. In a setting representing a moonlit sylvan 
glade three ballerinas, a feminine corps de ballet 
and a single male dancer—all portraying vaguely 
mythological figures—translate in solos and en- 
sembles alternating moods of melancholy and joy 
as suggested by the Chopiniana. 

A few bars of the A-Major Prelude creates an 
atmosphere of unearthliness. The curtain rises to 
the A-Flat Major Nocturne. The corps de ballet 
groups around the four soloists, in attitude grave 
and dreamlike. When the dancers move, the 
mass effect is that of gently drifting clouds. There 
follows a solo to the G-Flat Major Valse by the 

YOUR SHOW OF SHOWS, one of television's top programs, owes much of its pop- first ballerina, still somber in feeling, but physi- 
larity to its ballet line. Ballet has become a feature of many other TV shows. cally more agitated; then two joyous Mazurkas, 





solos danced by a second ballerina and the male 
dancer; a Prelude, a Valse and another Valse 
danced by the ensemble . . . each separate and 
distinct flights, yet aH linked by an inner archi- 
tecture of music and mood. “Certainly,” says the 
British critic Cyril W. Beaumont, “the most 
poetical of ballets of the 20th Century and, per- 
haps, of all time.” 

Of the narrative kind of ballet, Antony Tudor’s 
adaptation of Romeo and Juliet is among those 
most satisfying to both drama lovers and bal- 
letomanes. Running to thirteen color-drenched 
scenes, thronged with thirty-six luminously cos- 
tumed characters, nearly as detailed in plot as 
the original play and danced to an arrangement 
of Delius’ brooding tone-poetry, it communicates 
through the vocabulary of ballet what Shake- 
speare communicated through words. For the 
sword play between the Capulets and Montagues, 
Tudor substituted stylized wrestling, using jujitsu- 
like ballet lifts; for the love poetry in Juliet’s 
room, a passionate pas de deux, at the climax of 
which Juliet, held aloft by Romeo, slowly re- 
volves in seemingly incorporeal flight. 


BALLERINAS of tomorrow. Yo 
school of the dance and an ac. 1 I 


It was not until 1936 that a full American ballet 
company, Catherine Littlefield’s Philadelphia 
Ballet, dared to face European audiences. This 
trail blazer was followed by New York’s Ballet 
Theatre in 1946 and it repeated the venture in 
1950. Appearing confidently on stages haunted by 
the ghost of many a legendary, wing-footed 
Slav—Nijinsky, Pavlova, Mordkin, Fokine—the 
Ballet Theatre’s rugged young dancers, bearing 
names like Mary Ellen Moylan and Jenny Work- 
man, Scott Douglas and Kelly Brown, hailing 
from places like Cincinnati and Ames, Iowa, El 
Paso, Texas, and Jackson, Mississippi, performed 
such delicate confections as Les Sylphides, all 
moonlight and reverie, such rambunctious Amer- 
icana as Billy the Kid, withits balletomized dance- 
hall shindigs, roughriding and gun fighting. In 
London, where Ballet Theatre packed the Royal 
Opera House, the Daily Mail headlined its re- 
view: “This company is a wow!” 

American ballet was represented abroad last 
summer by the New York City Ballet. It fared 
even better. In Barcelona’s 3600-seat Gran Teatro 
del Liceo, its first stand, where every front-rank 


pefuls o 


New York 


company since Serge Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes 
has danced, all of its twenty-one performances 
were sold out before curtain time, and the critical 
reception was almost unanimously favorable. In 
Paris the same Ballet appeared at the Opéra, 
the first foreign company ever allowed to give 
a complete performance there, with great suc- 
cess, and followed this with triumphant ap- 
pearances in Zurich, Florence, London, Edin- 
burgh and elsewhere. 

The most striking evidence of American bal- 
let’s exportability is the eagerness with which 
European companies recruit Ameriean talent. 
What once flabbergasted Agnes de Mille has be- 
come commonplace. Last winter the leading 
guest male dancer of Paris’ Ballets des Champs- 
Elysées was the Ballet Russe’s Leon Danielian, who 
grew up on the lower East Side of Manhattan, 
while its only new production, a ballet version of 
Verdi's opera, // Trovatore, was choreographed 
by Ruth Page of Chicago. 

In America itself ballet activities are now na- 
tionwide, incessant and proliferous. It has been 


popularized to a Continued on Page 111 


he School of American Ballet, the nation’s leading 
Ballet, pose in ballet’s traditional fifth position. 
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Continued from Page 109 degree unimagina- 
ble abroad, and has become a staple of musical 
Within recent months 
American ballet penetrated even more areas of 
popular entertainment when the Ballet Theatre 
executed a few pirouettes—as a publicity ges- 
aboard a U.S. Navy aircraft carrier and 
then went on to play a four-a-day stand at the 
This 
past summer the enterprising Ballet Theatre not 


shows, movies and TV. 


ture 
Warner Theater, a Broadway moviehouse 


only danced a couple of week ends in the Holly- 
wood Bowl but followed with a ten-day appear- 
ance at the Last Frontier Hotel in Las Vegas, 
the first time a major ballet troupe has appeared 
in full company at a night club. 

For most of the Warner’s dollar-and-a-quarter 
audience it was an introduction to ballet. They 
appeared, nevertheless, to enjoy the two offer- 
ings, an abridged version of the severely classical 
Princess Aurora and the rollicking Rodeo entire, 
almost as much as the Bugs Bunny cartoon and 
the Errol Flynn adventure movie which preceded 
them. It is not surprising that they liked Rodeo, 
with its sentimental but honest little story about 
a lovelorn, tomboyish cowgirl who finally wins 
her man, its ballet’s-eye view of bronco-busting 
and square dancing, its bouncy, infectious, folk- 
ballad-inspired music by American composer 
Aaron Copland. 


But Princess 


confected of fairy-tale themes, would hardly seem 


durora, in plot a mild bonbon 


designed to interest anybody except confirmed 
balletomanes. As in all ballet, however, it pre- 
sents one aspect likely to captivate even the most 
aesthetically spectator—the simple 
wonder of the dancers’ bodies. The physical dis- 


insensitive 


cipline which ballet imposes upon its devotees 
refines every line and curve to a taut perfection 
produced by no other kind of theatrical or 
athletic training. Thus, the mere appearance 

on the Warner stage of Ballet 
Theatre's prima ballerina, Alicia Alonso, jet-black 
of hair and milk-white of skin, looking like a 


sculptor’s 


dancing aside 


idealization of womanliness, drew 
sighs of pleasure from the audience. 

Meanwhile, in New York’s Russian Tea Room, 
a gathering place of the ballet set, the simon-pure 
But the 
company’s directors, Lucia Chase and Oliver 
Smith, had no apologies io offer. ““We need to 
cultivate new audiences wherever and whenever 
we can find them,’ Miss Chase declared. In this 
notion Ballet 


aesthetes emitted shudders of horror. 


Last sum- 
mer a smaller troupe, headed by two alumni of 
Mia Slavenska 
and Frederic Franklin, with the aging but still 


Theatre was not alone. 
numerous celebrated companies 


magical Alexandra Danilova as guest star, toured 
the straw-hat theaters. 

It is difficult nowadays for even the most ardent 
balletomanes to keep track of what's what and 
who’s who in American ballet. New companies 
rise and fall, pop up again under other names 


NORA KAYE, star of the New York City Ballet 
and 


America’s greatest dramatic ballerina, is 


also adept at the classic dance, as in Pas de Trois 


and managements, divide and subdivide into 
splinter groups. The three best and biggest have 
been the New York City Ballet, Ballet Theatre 
and Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo (consisting 
mainly of Americans, despite the name) 


order 


in that 
After their fall openings, the New York 
Ballet usually sticks close to home, while Ballet 
Theatre and Ballet Russe usually tour till spring, 
playing between them as many as 150 cities. 

At the same time an average of six modest but 
competent ballet 
twelve dancers and a pianist 


ensembles—perhaps four to 
tour the smaller 


communities, presenting in high-school auditori- 





































































































FAREWELL to Eurydice: New York City Ballet’s prima ballerina Maria Tallchief and 





So epidemic is balletomania in America today 
that two monthly periodicals devoted exclusively 
to the dance, Dance Magazine and Dance News, 
enjoy national readerships and respectable prof- 
its. On Fifty-Sixth Street and the Avenue of the 
Americas, in the heart of New York’s “Ballet 
Alley,”’ stands the only book shop in the business 
selling nothing but literature related to the dance, 
the Kamin Dance Book Shop. When Martin 
Kamin, a Polish-born journalist, and his wife 
Sally, a retired actress of Ukrainian ancestry, 
started it some twenty years ago, they could 


figure on a steady clientele of no more than a 


Nicholas Magallanes in a tender scene from Balanchine-Stravinsky ballet Orpheus 


ums solo and duet passages from the classics. In 
addition, there are innumerable local ballet groups, 
which appear in public at irregular intervals. 
American ballet schools, which could once be 
counted on two hands, now number more than 
10,000 and have a combined enrollment of about 
100,000. According to a recent survey by the New 
York Herald-Tribune’s dance critic, Walter Terry, 
every state in the union provides some form of 
ballet 


sizable proportion of its public-school children 


and/or modern-dance education for a 

The make-up of the student body in the leading 
private schools furnishes additional indication of 
American ballet’s international standing. Of the 
approximately five hundred dancers a year trained 
by the School of American Ballet, an adjunct of 
the New York City Ballet, some 10 per cent are 


foreigners who have come to America to study 
at that school 





few hundred, mostly New Yorkers. They now 
have a mailing list of 20,000 


How did all this come to pass? Although Amer- 


ca produced no native ballet until the present 
generation, the imported article has been familiar 
to American audiences almost since the birth of 
the Republic. The first specimen was probably 
The Two Philosophers or the 


troup of mimes, acrobats and dancers, headed by 


Merry Girl, which a 


a Parisian named Alexandre Placide, performed 
on February 3, 1792, in Charleston, South Car 
19th Century 


Italian dancers. But 


olina. Toward the middle of the 
there ensued an influx of 
neither the French nor the Italians stimulated any 
America 


real emulative trend in That remained 


to be done by the Russians. This third balletic 
migration, during the beginning of the new cen 
tury, was spearheaded by Anna Pavlova and her 
partner Mikhail Mordkin 


Pavlova was a prima 






WW 


ballerina assoluta, a title now ob- 
aisle St. George solete which was conferred by a 
spontaneous public and critical 
. on es iat 
acclaim rather than formal award f 
Barely a dozen ballerinas have 


borne it in the entire history of al 


. | the ballet. It denotes, in addi- | - 
4 @)., ae b-) & 8 CO) ici tion to perfection as an artist, a | Cling Chine 


transcendent, ultrawomanly splen- 


dor—mysterious, unapproachable, is half the vA 
WHERE SOMETHING goddesslike, the kind of quality 7 

that caused strangers to stand in 

tribute at the great one’s approach. 


Whether Europe-bound or 

WONDERFUL HAPPENS Pavlova and Mordkin visited os 
pleasure cruising, 
America with a small company in 

the spring of 1910. They returned ie 

: ;. “‘out-of-this-world” holiday 

TO GRAPES the following year for a cross- i 

country tour with a larger company. of gaiety and —_ 

They then quarreled and parted. But and superb food 

each continued in a different way to perfectly prepared by 

prepare the ground for an indigenous . prize-winning chefs. 

American ballet movement. During 


Cunard gives you an 


the succeeding eight years Pavlova’s 

was the only company regularly on 

tour in this country and she con- 

verted many Americans into lifelong 

ISLE ST. GEORGE . dco agente ene: ~atag 

———— ballet enthusiasts. Years after Pav- 

SAUTERNE lova’s death her photograph moved 

the poetess Marianne Moore to 

Connoisseur or neophyte, you'll find rich write, “We see her in the gavotte 

rewards in the golden depths of Meier’s | with the swirling grace of a flag and 

Isle St. George Sauterne. Produced solely 

from native Catawba (La Brusca) grapes 
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delight to your dinner table whenever scores of talented young American 

your entree is seafood, chicken or other dancers the subtleties of the Italo- 
white meats. — 


Serve Well Chilled. 


the decorum of an impala deer. .. .”” 


See Your 
Mordkin established a school in 


Local Travel Agent 





Franco-Russian system. 





Meanwhile, another trend was un- 
der way, which though in violent re- 
volt against ballet, influenced it and 
was influenced by it. This was the 
modern dance as exemplified by 
Martha Graham, to name its most 
conspicuous American exponent. 

What distinguishes modern dance 
from ballet? Both tell a story or 
transmit abstract ideas through bod- 
ily movement; both employ group 
effects, scenery, complex orchestra- 
tion. The former does not totally 
reject toe dancing and the five tradi- 
tional positions of the feet, from 
which all movements in classical 
ballet begin, and the latter had been 


NORTHERN OHIO calling for “character dancing” in 
MELLOW BURGUNDY soft slippers or bare feet long before 


the modern dance was a gleam in 

Martha Graham’s eye. The essential 
Not too tart and not too sweet, but | difference is one of attitude. Ballet is Authentically French, as your 
just right to enhance the appeal of objective and impersonal, speaking a palate will tell you when you taste 
roast beef, wild game or the entire single, recognized, international lan- the superb flavor of butter-fried 
galaxy of Italian dishes. That’s Meier’ onions simmered in honest beef 

alle yf ahlhe S « : ‘ Ss 

stock, the last deft touch of Par- 

Northern Ohio Mellow Burgundy presses even its most revolutionary 


, ' mesan—the way the French have 
Geop ruby red i coter, Rent —— SSF ideas. Modern dance, on the other made onion soup for decades. 
bodied, rich in the soft flavor of native 


docrral hand, is subjective and personal, in- 
WORTHERN O40 venting its own languages. It seeks 


guage. Through this language it ex- 


American grapes. Many people prefer Try it. If grocer doesn’t stock, send 


$1.45 for six 8-ounce cans postpaid 
it well chilled at serving time — 


RELLOY above all to be original, unfettered, Serve two cans, say you got more 


WI Py wT? an instrument of maximum indi- 
al tJ» 


RACER 


than your money’s worth—or we'll 
‘ | refund all you paid. Geo. A. Hormel 
vidual self-expression, somewhat & Co., Dept. 54, Austin, Minn. 

like expressionism as opposed to 


é 1sm in painting. Yet at many 
clnssictems Sn povating HORMEL 


levels the two kinds of dance have 6000 F000 





intermingled and borrowed from 
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each other. The more glaring dis- 
parities have narrowed. 

In 1916-17 Diaghilev’s Ballets 
Russes twice toured America. Prob- 
ably the greatest impresario who 
ever lived, Diaghilev was a genius at 
enlisting genius in all the depart- 
ments of ballet. For his sets and cos- 
tumes he would turn to Matisse, 
Derain, Picasso; for his music, to 
Debussy, Stravinsky, Prokofiev. The 
company played sections of the 
country where the most culturally 
demanding form of entertainment 
seen theretofore had been a travel- 
ing side show. Despite the high ad- 
mission prices, 
cially 


the tour was finan- 
catastrophic. But upon a 
widely scattered minority of Amer- 
ican poets and painters, musicians 
and dancers, Ballets Russes burst 
with the force of revelation. 

It was in direct reaction to the im- 
pact of the Russians that American 
ballet sprang up almost, it seemed, 
overnight. Shortly, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco each had 
a resident company. 

Of all the Americans exposed to 
Russian ballet none was smitten 
harder than Lincoln Kirstein, then 
a tall, skinny schoolboy. 
Though barely sixteen when he got 
his first taste of it, 


Boston 


he knew at once 
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that he wanted to devote his life to 
the art. What he learned about 
ballet he translated into American 
terms. For the pursuit of such a 
passion one of the minimal require- 
ments is wealth. Kirstein’s father 
was vice-president of the famed Bos- 
ton department store, 
circumstance which has enabled the 
son to lavish on ballet a total of 
around $400,000. He took the first 
steps not long after graduating from 
Harvard in 1930. was 
dead, his company dispersed over 
two continents. One member who 
had indelibly impressed Kirstein as 
a dancer as well as a choreographer 
was Georgi Melitonovitch Balan- 
chivadze, better known as George 
134 


Filene’s, a 


Diaghilev 
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@ Mr. Red Smith, the eminent sports columnist, 
once observed that the spectators at an Ivy 


League football game came “heavily attired in 





the skins of dead animals.’ Now, Mr. Smith ts 





un expert and we don’t often disagree with ex- 
perts, but there is something more to dressing 


for a college football week end than that. As a 





counter expert we present Miss Barbara Chapin 
BOBBIE is met by date Bill Boss 
upon her arrival Friday at Ithaca. She 
wears a Glen of Michigan camel’s- of college week ends and | always wear very 


Hamby, a Vassar senior, who says: “‘I go to lots 


hair suit which has @ short simple, tailored things. Simple but not sloppy 
fitted jacket and a six-gored skirt. Her 
sccessories are Madcaps hat, Wear-Right 


wes, Amelia Earhart luggage too much black, too much sophistication. As 


no blue yweans Boys are frightened by overdress, 


for my all-out look, I save that for the big 

dance.”’ Our football week-end wardrobe, mod- 

eled by Barbara at Cornell, is neatly tailored 

, . and both feminine and informal, avoiding the 
\W eek k’end twin dangers of the too-citified look and the 
too-casual sweater and skirt. The ball dress, 


too, is simple but breath-taking—a shining 


‘ 
at ( ‘ornel | delight. Mr. Smith, please take note 


By TON! ROBIN 


HOUDAY Fashion Editor 


CHEERING at the Cornell-C olgate BIRDDOGGING the local pastime 


vame at Schoellkopf Field, Bobbie of horning in on your friend's gal, is masterfully 


keeps wa i three-quarter-length done by John Wolcott, who distracts 
Deering Milliken wool Great Western coat Bobbie from Bill with old fraternity pictures. 
Robitshek-Schneider which ts alpaca The Friday-night gathering is at the 
ed and t ed. Her accessories Theta Delta Chi lodge, where Bobbie wears an 
ire John Frederics hat, Wear-Right gloves nformal two-piece kasha blouse and skirt by 


ind Troy Blanket Mills blanket Kort Lee. Jewelry by Ciro and Coro 








MOONLIGHT on the terrace of the Chi Psi lodge 
is highly becoming to Bobbie's waltz-length 

gown by Junior Formals. The petal 

skirt has tiers of daintily pleated net, etched 

with sparkling paillettes. The bodice has a gathered 
midriff and stand-up tiers. Her accessories 

are Evins shoes, Hanes stockings, 

Mark Cross gloves and Coro jewelry 


pHoTocrapus BY George Barkentin 


FRATERNITY fireside talk is informal and 

fun after the game. Bobbie, dressed in an Edward 
Schainman Sportswear soft capeskin reversible 
cardigan which is lined with the same 

Princess Mary plaid worsted as the straight skirt 
swaps yarns with Bill Boss and George Crook 

at the Chi Psi lodge. Accessories are 

Garland Knitting Mills sweater and Midtown belt 
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THE NEW 
WHITE HOUSE 
Continued from Page 55 


All this posed a social problem 
that had Washington in a swivet 
Miss Folsom had no one to give her 
away, and there was no ranking 
feminine member of the Cleveland 
family to issue invitations to the 
ceremony. Cleveland settled all this 
in a characteristically blunt way 
The President wrote his own invita- 
tions and walked into the Blue Room 
with his bride, hand in hand, un- 
escorted. The Marine Band played a 
wedding march, guns at the Navy 
Yard fired a salute, and sextons 
tolled church bells. 

The bride liked the White House 
fine. She exerted a powerful influ- 
ence on social life—it was her oppo- 
sition that put the bustle out of 
fashion—and when Cleveland was 
defeated for re-election two years 
later, she departed defiantly. She 
told a servant, Jerry Smith: “Take 
good care of all the furniture and 
ornaments in the house, for I want 
to find everything just as it is now 
when we come back again.” As 
Smith gaped, she added: “You see, 
we are coming back four years from 
today.” She turned out to be right; 
Cleyeland was the only President 
ever to return to the White House 
after being defeated for re-election. 


Perhaps the room on the first floor 
most altered by the recent renovation 
is the state dining room, which, ex- 
cept for the East Room, is the largest 
in the mansion. Visitors of former 
days scarcely would recognize it 
The dark oak paneling has been 
painted a soft green and the sculp- 
tured buffalo heads which were the 
pride of Theodore Roosevelt have 
been banished 

Through the years most state din- 
ners have been held in this room. 
Visiting royalty who have been 
dined here have ranged from the 
late King George of Great Britain to 
the King of the Sandwich Islands, 
who insisted on having three per- 
sonal attendants sit behind him and 
ate only food handed to him by his 
chief valet. 

When state dinners at the White 
House are discussed in Washington, 
someone usually remembers the 
conceivably true—of the time 
during the administration of Presi- 
dent Monroe when a British min- 
ister named Stratford Canning gave 
capital society a jolt which has en- 
dured through the years. It seems 
that Canning, decked out in ambas- 
sadorial splendor, was prepared one 
evening to attend a state dinner at 
the White House, then known as the 


story 


NOVEMBER 


President’s Palace, when the em- 
bassy coach snapped an axletree 
The only other carriage that could 
be commandeered on short notice 
was a large ornate hearse. “Good 
enough,” Canning Said grimly, climb- 
ing into the hearse and rolling over 
on his back 

Other carriages halted and the 
occupants peered in amazement as 
the hearse rumbled up to the White 
House entrance. Canning jumped 
from the back door of the hearse, 
adjusted his and strode re- 
splendently into the White House. 


When the dinner was over, the 


coat 


attendant at the door, announcing 
the carriages as they arrived to take 
shouted: “The 
British Minister’s hearse.” With fit- 
ting dignity, Canning strode to the 
hearse, crawled inside and once 
more stretched out on his back. That 
night the British minister was the 
toast of Washington 


the guests home, 


The room which makes the most 
impression On women visitors 4s the 
China Room, on the south side of 
the lower floor. Lining the walls, in 
display cases, are nearly 300 pieces 
of chinaware, silverware, glassware 
and miscellaneous objects of his- 
torical interest—all of which be- 
longed to former White House oc- 
cupants. They range from a glossy 
bottle, whose history is obscure and 
perhaps best forgotten, to a porcu- 
pine toothpick holder, presented by 
Pres. William Henry Harrison to his 
sister as a wedding gift. On the 
south wall is a full-length portrait 
of Mrs. Grace Coolidge, posed with 
a large, melancholy dog. This dog, it 
seems, Was an influential member of 
a household still remembered for its 
thrift. President Truman tells of a 
visit to the White House, while he 
was still a senator, with Sen. Morris 
Sheppard of Texas. Sheppard pointed 
to the painting and said, ‘Harry, 
that dog got my dreakfast one time 
when | here. President 
Coolidge used to have breakfasts for 
senators and 


was down 


representatives. We 
were sitting around the table and the 
dog came up and barked, and Mr. 
Coolidge said, ‘Senator, he wants 
your sausage.’ I gave him my sau- 
sage. I didn’t get another one.” 


Each room has memories linked 
to history. The diplomatic reception 
room is, oddly, a former boiler 
room converted into a lobby for the 
entrance of ambassadors and other 
high-ranking guests. It was from 
this room that Franklin Roosevelt 
delivered his fireside chats, although 
in the early days of his administra- 
tion the room didn’t have a fireplace. 
Later an artificial fireplace was 
built; now there is a real one. 


Continued on Page 118 
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The room that served as the main 
kitchen of the White House until 
about 1850 is now the broadcasting 
and television quarters, with sound- 
proof walls and ceiling. In this room 
is a large desk, made from the tim- 
bers of the British ship, Resolute, 
which became ice-locked while seek- 
ing the Northwest The 
Resolute was found by an American 
ship, taken back to England, and in 
1878 a desk was made from the 
ship’s remains and 


Passage 


presented to 
President Hayes by Queen Victoria. 

The family dining room is where 
the President and his family often 
dine or entertain at small informal 
gatherings. During the White House’s 


Promptly President Truman ordered 
the candles restored. His reason: he 
doesn’t believe there is anything 
much prettier than candles flickering 
on crystal. 

The second and third floors of the 
White House traditionally are re- 
served for the President's family and 
guests. One of the rooms in which 
President Truman spends many 
hours is his study, dominated by his 
desk and piano. After long hours at 
his desk, he likes to relax at the 
piano. The white colonial mantel is 
flanked by the flag of the United 
States and the President’s personal 
flag. On the wall, to the left of the 
mantel, is the portrait of his mother, 
Martha Allen Truman. 


last reconstruction, workmen re- The rooms usually given to more 
distinguished guests are the Rose 
Room, for women, and the Lincoln 


Continued on Page 120 


moved the candles from the massive 
crystal chandelier overhanging the 
table and substituted electric bulbs. 





HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


BY HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


DIA DE LOS MUERTOS 


Q. Is November a good month to visit Mexico City, and is there a fiesta of 
any importance at that time? A.K.G., Chicago 

@ November is a perfect month to visit Mexico City. The rainy 

season has passed, and the weather should be sunny, clear and brac- 

ing with daytime temperatures in the upper 60's, nights in the middle 

40's. Flannels, tweeds and a topcoat are in order. 

The fiesta of the Day of the Dead, held during the first three days 
of the month, is one of the most fascinating in the Mexican calendar 
On the first day, Mexicans flock to the cemeteries to decorate the 
graves. The following days are gay celebrations, with whole families 
picnicking at the graveside, sidewalk vendors and bakeries offering 
decorated, skull-shaped cakes for feasting, and children playing with 
miniature funeral toys and dancing skeletons. None of this is in the 
least morbid, since typical Mexican joie de vivre is rampant 


BACK-SEAT CHILDREN 


Q. Any suggestions for keeping a couple of bored kids occupied in the back 
seat on a long motor trip? M.G.H., Denver. 


@ If by “kids” you mean sub-teen-agers, an “I Spy” game should 
keep them interested, and allow the passing scenery to make an im- 
pression too. There is a good selection of these games in a little 
booklet compiled by The Beavers, 117 S. Mill Street, Fergus Falls, 
Minnesota. It can be obtained from The Beavers for 25c a copy. 

Other helpful booklets for parents traveling with children are: 
Practical Tips on Traveling with a Young Child, U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. (Sc per copy); and So You're Going to Take 
a Trip, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (Free) 





BARGAIN-TO-PARADISE TIP 


Q. Are there any excursion flights to Hawaii? 
M.E., Philadelphia. 


@ Pan American World Airways and United Air Lines are offering 
an excursion round-trip fare from Los Angeles or San Francisco to 
Honolulu for $240, plus $36 tax. Time limit of this special fare is 16 
days, and is effective October | through December 10, 1952. You 
save nearly 17 per cent of the regular round-trip fare to Hawaii yet 
enjoy full-fare, first-class service. With present fast flying time, you 
can leave any city in the U.S. on Friday night and be at Waikiki 
Beach on Saturday. A perfect setup for a two-week vacation. 
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Room, for men. The Rose Room is 
also called the Queen’s Room; Juli- 
ana, queen of the Netherlands, has 
stayed in this room, as have Queen 
Mother Elizabeth of Great Britain 
and Queen Marie of Rumania. 

Dominating the Lincoln Room is 
the oversized bed built to special 
specifications so that it could accom- 
modate the gangling frame of the 
Civil War President. Actually, in 
those days, this room was Lincoln's 
office, not his bedroom. It was here, 
bent over a desk still part of the 
furnishings, that he signed the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

When Franklin Roosevelt first 
became President, he assigned the 
Lincoln room to Louis McHenry 
Howe, the wizened, crotchety former 
newspaperman who for many years 
was Roosevelt's most intimate ad- 
viser. Howe took one look at the 
massive Lincoln bed, muttered pro- 
fanely and ordered a small bed, 
where he slept during his years in 
the White House. There is a story 
that Roosevelt's mother, the late 
Sarah Delano Roosevelt, once swept 
into her son’s office and said in scan- 
dalized tones: “I think you should 
know, Franklin, that Louis Howe ts 
stomping around the Lincoln room 
in his underwear, with the door 
open, swearing to himself and scat- 
tering cigarette ashes over the rug.” 
The President nodded gravely. “I 
will issue an executive order,” he 
said, “that Louie can cuss only with 
his pants on.” 

The swimming pool, the cabinet 
room and the President's office are, 
with numerous other offices, in the 
west wing of the White House. In a 
dressing room, off the swimming 
pool, a tape measure is draped over 
the scales, mute evidence that Presi- 
dent Truman, in common with a lot 
of other people, wages a continuing 
skirmish with his waist line. 

In the extreme west wing of the 
White House, only a few steps from 
the President’s office, is the room 
where the Cabinet meets. At the 
north end of the room is a picture of 
Woodrow Wilson, looking astrin- 
gent and a little skeptical; on the 
south wall are portraits of Abraham 
Lincoln and Andrew Jackson. The 
cabinet gathers around a long table, 
with each chair designated by a title 
engraved on the back. Usually, the 
President sits at the middle of the 
table, with the Secretary of State on 
his right and the Secretary of the 
Treasury on his left, which is about 
as far to the left as most Secretaries 
of the Treasury ever want to get. 
Sometimes the President lounges 
casually in one of the other chairs, 
to encourage give-and-take discus- 
sion by his own informality. 


MEER 


In the President's office is an en- 
graving of a headline from the Chi- 
cago Tribune on election night in 
1948: Dewey Dereats TRUMAN 
Close beside the President’s chair is 
a television set, which he seldom 
turns on unless Margaret is on the 
screen. On the President’s desk, 
with pictures, mementos and trin- 
kets, is a varied array of weather in- 
formation. The President is an ama- 
teur weather forecaster. Not long 
ago, when Mrs. Truman was wor- 
ried that it might rain during a re- 
ception in the rose garden for sol- 





HAVANA 


@ Havana has everything 
for everybody: a carnival 
that would make even Paris 
sit up and take notice; fine 
restaurants and gay night 
life; luxurious hotels; nar- 
row streets which boast old 
buildings fronted with in- 
tricate wrought-iron work; 
and friendly people. You'll 
find them all, and more, in 
Hamilton Basso’s loving 
look at Havana in Decem- 
ber’s HOLIDAY. 
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diers from nearby military hospitals, 
the President carefully scanned the 
graphs and charts on his desk and 
shook his head. 

Not a thing to worry about, the 
President told Mrs. Truman, it defi- 
nitely won't rain. It didn’t either. “I 
don’t quite understand it myself,” an 
assistant said, a little dubiously, “he 
just happens to be a fellow who con- 
siders a low-pressure area, whatever 
that is, to be as fascinating as all 
hell.” 

Impressed with the spick-and-span 
appearance of the White House, | re 
called reading accounts of how Pres- 
ident Chester Arthur, a precise man 
with a feeling for order, had been 
shocked by the clutter when he as- 
sumed office and decided to do some- 
thing about it. What he did startled 
even long-time Washington citizens 
Personally supervising a house clean- 
ing from storerooms to attic, he 
gathered together twenty-four wag- 
onloads of furniture, clothing and 
gadgets, and held a rummage sale. 

On April 15, 1882, five thousand 
persons assembled to bid clamor- 
ously for these varied castoffs. The 
articles that went on the block 
ranged from rat traps to a bird cage 
once owned by the wife of President 
Grant. There were reports that a 
pair of Lincoln’s pants were in- 
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cluded in the sale. It was a whopping 
success ; President Arthur was pleased 
and the United States Treasury 
picked up $3000. 

It will be a long time, if ever, be- 
fore another rummage sale is needed 
at the White House. The reconstruc- 
tion, completed this year after more 
than two years’ work that cost $5,- 
761,000, provided the White House 
with more 
more 


more comfort, 
accommodations than ever 
before. In the process, the building 
underwent a massive house cleaning. 
Today the White House is part 
luxury hotel, part home of tomor- 
row, with much of the mechanical 
gadgetry that keeps a skyscraper 
operating. 

In appearance, it hasn't changed 
much, although a shell of Virginia 
sandstone was all that was left re- 


room, 


maining of the original structure. 
There is a sparkling new coat of 
paint outside; there is a spruced-up 
look inside. This is the way the men 
in charge of the reconstruction 
planned it; they wanted to build a 
new house with much the same ap- 
pearance, feel and atmosphere of the 
old house. 

Actually, in interior cubage, the 
building is half again as big as it was 
before. The mechanical and techni- 
cal improvements, which aren’t vis- 
ible to the casual sight-seer, are tre- 
mendous. For instance, there are 
two new basements where there was 
none before; there is new space for 
storage shops, incineration, heating, 
air conditioning, water and electrical 
systems ; there are new closets, bath- 
ducts, 
Some of the 
furniture is new; some of it is re- 
upholstered. In effect, the White 
House was stripped to the bones, 
then rebuilt. 


rooms and bedrooms, new 
conduits and beams 


There were two incidents that led 
to the reconstruction. A leg of a 
piano belonging to Margaret Tru- 
man pushed a hole into the ceiling of 
the family dining room, and the 
President’s bathtub was discovered 
to be sinking into the floor above 
one of the reception rooms. The 
President wryly pointed out that it 
might cause quite a commotion if he 
came tumbling through the ceiling, 
wearing nothing but a towel and a 
bathtub, while Mrs. Truman was 
entertaining the ladies of the D.A.R. 

These incidents caused the Presi- 
dent, 
among his hobbies, to uncover more 


who includes architecture 
structural defects, and in January of 
1948 he asked a group of architects 
and engineers to examine the build- 
ing carefully. They found the White 
House was standing mostly from 
tradition and pride; the basic under- 
pinning was riddled, with about the 
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structural substance of a piece of 
Swiss cheese. 

The actual reconstruction was a 
meticulous job of surgery, virtually 
a beam-by-beam replacement of the 
entire building. One of the builders 
explained it this way: “Whenever 
the men started getting careless, 
we'd bring them down and put them 
to work on the wheelbarrows. This 
was a hint they took to heart. Our 
job, you see, was to wreck the build- 
ing gently.” 


Through the years the White 
House has been a mirror of the 
people. Not only the character of 
the Presidents but the times them- 
selves left their imprint. Thomas 
Jefferson, sensing the mood of the 
people, discouraged aristocratic prac- 
tices; James and Dolly Madison be- 
came famous for fashionable soi- 
rees; John Quincy Adams rose at 5 
A.M., walked four miles before break- 
fast, worked all day and went to bed 
punctually at eleven. The White 
House atmosphere was earthy under 
Andrew Jackson, stilted under Mar- 
tin Van Buren, impeccably respect- 
able under James Polk. So it went. 

And through it all—the shenan- 
igans and the sacrifice, the gab and 
the gallantry—the White House has 
echoed to the jigtime of history, the 





restless choral of a people who took 
it to heart, believed it when Tom 
Jefferson talked about inalienable 
rights and truths which are self- 
evident. 

The White House is a building; it 
is wood, stone, steel and a dream 

Standing on the White House 
lawn one evening at dusk, watching 
the light flick on in the President's 
study, | remembered a conversation 
with Eleanor Roosevelt. We had 
walked together through the Hyde 
Park garden high above the Hudson 
where Franklin Roosevelt is buried. 

“IT am convinced,” she said, “that 
every President comes to believe he 
is guided by a spiritual force that is 
beyond his understanding. During 
the terrible anxiety of D day, when 
the President read over the radio the 
prayer which he had written, | had 
the feeling that he was reading it, not 
only to sustain others, but to sustain 
himself.”” 

She smiled. “I expect,” she said, 
“that almost any President, alone in 
his White House study at night, fac- 
ing a great decision, looks over his 
shoulder now and then and wonders 
if Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln and the other great Presi- 
dents who have experienced this 


awful loneliness aren't somehow 


standing by.”} 


THE END 
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Finally, over many a gleaming 
copper stream, and down a sandy 
Street, we came to it. The Escape 
spreads in gay white-stucco abandon 
around a patio from which, as we 
climbed an outdoor staircase to our 
room, came cries and splashes as 
from a bathroom where problem 
children are sailing rubber ducks 
“At least it sounds cool,” I said. 

Dinner in the open dining terrace 
by the pool was excellent so far as 
the food was concerned—but slightly 
wild in a Mad-Hatter-tea-party fash- 
ion. Beautiful young women would 
be sitting at a neighboring table in 
evening dress one minute, and the 
next would be soaring in Bikini 
bathing suits from the board in front 
of us. People rushed in and out 
waving bathing suits, sometimes 
wet, sometimes dry. It was, we 
learned from the waiter, a 
party.” 


“splash 


Before I went to bed, I tried the 
pool myself, and was almost drowned 
by a leggy blonde who dived on me 
while I was floating with my eyes 
shut and minding my own business. 
When I woke up my wife to tell her 


about it, she only said, ““How could 

you tell she was a blonde under a 

bathing cap?” and went to sleep 
again 

The sun, which had set in a blaze, 
also rose at white heat next morning 
We asked for Mr. Fred Franke, the 
co-owner of the hotel, who gave 
it its name in honor of his escape 
from the night-club business in Chi- 
cago. But he had escaped from the 
Escape on a Caribbean cruise in his 
boat, the Bittersweet 
We drove back to the heart of 

town, for we also had to catch a 
boat, the Tropic Bird of Sidney 
Hartshorne. Though it defies de- 
scription, | must and will describe 
it. It is a sixty-foot craft displacing 
only seven tons, because it consists 
of two long, thin, parallel pontoon 
hulls bound together by the light- 
est of superstructures. It is rigged 
for sail and has a ton of engine. Its 
draft is so shallow that it can go into 
waters where you could not float a 
bar of Ivory soap. Its design is based 
on the lashed-together twin dugouts 
of the Polynesians, which carried 
150 men at a time across vast dis- 
tances between Pacific Islands 

Mr. Hartshorne and his wife, 
Elizabeth,and his daughter, Deborah, 
are come-outers from New London, 
Connecticut, where his father used 
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to sail a spoon-bow boat. ““We used 
said 
Mrs. Hartshorne, as we went to the 
boat moored at lawn’s edge, “and 
when we went back north—well, we 
just couldn't stand it. We're all 
happier here.” 

We climbed aboard the Tropic 
Bird and sailed majestically through 
Fort Lauderdale, a weird and won- 
derful sight for the landlubbers on 
the streets. They had to lift draw- 
bridges for us, too, and our seven- 


to come down for vacations,” 


ton Siamese canoe went through as 
proudly as an ocean liner. We felt 
piratical, if not Polynesian, when we 
climbed off the Tropic Bird at last, 
reluctantly. She could go almost 
anywhere except down Route | to 
Miami 

After the miles of crouching neo- 
Spanish, quasi- Moorish and pseudo- 
ranch-style houses, it was a surprise 
to see ahead of us the shimmering 
mirage of skyscrapers that marked 
Miami on the skyline. Skyscrapers 
are for crowded places like Man- 
hattan Island. Here, with miles of 
useless sand and scrub flatwoods, 
Miami could have reached out in 
alldirections instead ofup. But Miami 
is a young city, born of a boom out 
of a mangrove swamp, and like most 
youngsters, feels bigger than its 
boots 

“Maybe,” said my wife dreamily, 
“the 
on. When I was here in April, 1930, 


end-of-season sales will be 
I got a swimming suit at half price 
and the most marvelous garter belt 
at is 

“End of season!” I said. “Now- 
adays there isn’t any in Florida.” | 
pulled out the figures we had had from 
the state publicity office. “ ‘Florida 
Hotel 
rates in summer are from 30 to 50 


is NOW a year-round resort 


per cent lower than in winter. In 
1947, 90 per cent of Miami’s 387 
April. This 
year, 285 are open for the whole 


hotels were closed in 


summer.” 

Virginia swerved angrily around 
a trailer 
Boulevard 


“Just look at Biscayne 

jammed. In 1930 

“Just look at that pea-green con- 
vertible against our fender. This 
isn’t 1930." 

We drove on through the brisk 
and shining business section, drew 
looked 


around at all the razzle-dazzle. “Al 


up before our hotel and 
Capone and Frank Costello, we are 
here,” | said. But we weren't, for 
just then a red Cadillac backed into 
us and set us back four feet. The 
pink-shirted man at the wheel was 
just a Route | tottrist full of Cuba 
Libres 

The Biscayne Terrace is a civilized 
urban hotel, with handsome rooms 
and air conditioning and the best 
roast beef we had met since Boston. 
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It also had service, a change from 
most motels. In its cool, quiet 
purlieus one almost forgets the man- 
grove swamp, the neon lights and 
the outland Cadillacs. 

I forgot everything, even Route I, 
for about twelve hours of sleep, and 
woke at one P.M. to find a note 
from the strange woman I married. 
At home the most extreme non- 
bird watcher, she had risen early 
this morning and gone off to see a 
rare-bird farm 

She came back at four o’clock, 
with a supply of local color, a new 
layer of tan and a sore ear. “I've 
been bitten by an Australian sulphur- 
crested cockatoo,” she said proudly. 
“It bites harder than Bertha’s Booji 
bird where we 
had stopped midway down Route I. 
“Next time I get around birds, I'll 
wear earrings. This Cocky, though, 
is a famous ear biter’’—Virginia is 
never bitten by insignificant fauna 
“the guide said he bites two thirds of 
the 65,000 people who visit the farm 
each year, 44,000 ears per annum.” 

“A full schedule,” said I. 

“They had Booji birds for sale— 
$36 a dozen.” 


in Washington” 





Okefenokee 
Swamp 


®@ Its Seminole name means 
“Trembling Earth,’’ and 
nothing could better de- 
scribe its endless bogs, 
quaking to every footstep; 
its shimmering pools re- 
flecting silvery, swaying 
Spanish moss; or its float- 
ing islands undulating to 
the rush and plunge of a 
startled ‘gator. Frank Du- 
fresne takes you deep into 
this watery wonderland in 
your December HOLIDAY. 


Don’t Miss 
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“Not enough ears at our house 
1 said hastily, 
“and besides, they're illegal in Con- 
necticut 


for twelve Boojis,” 


psittacosis or something.” 

“Nonsense,” said Virginia, chang- 
ing her hairdo to cover the red ear. 

There were some rare birds among 
the hotel guests too. In the elevator 
going down to dinner, we heard an 
Italian countess straight out of E. 
Phillips Oppenheim or Eric Ambler, 
muttering about the cold. “Capri,” 
“in Capri the sun-na 
shine-na. Here I free-ee-eezah!” 

The dining room was full of hand- 
some, black-eyed men from south of 
the border. Virginia was sure the one 


she said, 


Continued on Page 126 
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Continued from Page 124 

in mess jacket and cummerbund at 
the table to our right was a deposed 
president from Aztecaria or some- 
where. He might just have been, 
too. Miami is a nice place to visit 
for Latin-American rulers who have 
suddenly become unpopular and 
who have a plane to hop. 

These gentlemen were also grum- 
bling about the chilly weather. It 
was not over 97~ in the shade that 
day 

Fed, cooled by the air-conditioning 
and rested, we headed south next 
morning for the fifty miles of main- 
land left before our plunge over the 
long scimitar of land and water 
formed by the Florida Keys 


South of Miami, Route | runs 
over the old Dixie Highway, which 
in the boom of the mid-1920’s car- 
ried the traffic of the wildest land 
rush in American history. Five or 
six miles below Miami is Coral 
Gables, where the functional lines 
of the University of Miami merci- 
lessly accent the kaleidoscopic clut- 
ter of the residential “development” 
below. Coral Gables sprang fully 
blueprinted from the excited brains 
of boom-time architects. It is an 
example of the “Florida-Mediter- 
ranean” style at its height, with 
sidewalks tinted coral and a business 
section where not so much as an 


awning can be put up without ap- 
proval by the city architect. 

The small towns south of Coral 
Gables are soberer, too busy grow- 
ing citrus fruits and tomatoes to 
bother about rainbow roofs and 
awnings. After Homestead and 
neighboring Florida City, there were 
ten miles of sunny, sandy desola- 
tion, with the roots of mangroves 
clutching at our roadbed. These are 
the last thin fingers of the Ever- 
glades, though the Everglades Na- 
tional Park officially stops some 
ten miles to the west—the man- 
groves just haven't read the signs. 

Now we were on the last thin 
finger of the continent—the narrow 
spit of land that leads to Card 
Sound Bridge. Without a stop light 
or a pause for breath, Route | jumps 
off North America and goes to sea 

“On your left hand is the Atlantic,” 
said Virginia in a singsong, “and on 
your right the Gulf of Mexico. The 
completed Overseas Highway was 
opened to traffic in March, 1938. It 
cost $5,000,000 and innumerable 
lives. It is a triumph of modern 
engineering skill and 

“Oh shut up,” I said, “and look 
around you.” 

“T can’t. I'm driving.” 

She had no need to be a martyr 
we weren't on the really tricky part 
of the highway yet. We were running 
over Key Largo, an island about 
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two miles wide, the largest of the 
Keys. Ahead of us, the shady porch 
of the Caribbean Club of Rock 
Harbor beckoned for lunch. 

We ordered green-turtle steak— 
greater love hath no travel writer 
than to eat the food of the country 
and lime pie. Mr. A. M. Cunning- 
ham, the owner of the club, sat with 
us and gave us food for thought 
about the archipelago. 

He is a man with ironic eyebrows. 
“I know what you're going to ask 
me. So Ill answer. No, there aren't 
many natives hereabouts—you have 
to be hardy to be born here. Not to 
live here, though. Be born some- 
where else and later settle down 
here. No, there isn’t much in the 
way of medical care, short of Key 
West or Miami. But people just 
don’t get sick here.” 


“Don’t you suffer from the heat?” 
I asked. 

“Heat?” repeated Mr. Cunning- 
ham. “What heat? A few years ago 
Warner Brothers filmed Key Largo 
here, and at one point in the dia- 
logue, Lionel Barrymore said, ‘It’s 
hot—must be over one hundred de- 
grees.” Well, Warner Brothers got 
hundreds of letters from people who 
knew the Keys, saying ‘It never goes 
above ninety.’” 

He smiled at us. “Like the tur- 
tle? | know what you'll say to that 
too—‘Very nice, something like 
veal—but blander.’” 

We could only nod. 

“Wait till the lime pie comes. 
That will cool you off.” 

It did, from Barrymore’s 100° to 
much less than his critics’ 90°. It 
was, without exception, the best pie 
I had ever eaten. Superb puff pastry 
and tart, icy filling with a whipped- 
cream top. Virginia begged for the 
recipe. 

“It won't do you any good. You 
can’t get Key limes up there in Con- 
necticut.” He might have said, judg- 
ing from his shudder, “The Arctic 
Circle.” 

We got into our car and started 
out over the little earth and much 
water that still stretched out before 
us for about a hundred miles. 

We went on through Tavernier 
and over Windley Island and Upper 
Matecumbe without incident. We 
did stop at the Theater of the Sea, 
at Islamorada, where an acrobatic 
porpoise was jumping clear out of 
the water to snatch a fish held out 
by a pretty girl, but the drama of 
the performance came through only 
hazily—we were still thinking of 
lime pies. 

Between Upper Matecumbe and 
Lower, we found ourselves at sea 
again—this bridge was about four 
miles long. And narrow! “I can’t 
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pass that bus,” cried Virginia just 
as the bus passed us, going north. 

“Every bridge on the Overseas 
Highway has a twenty-foot clear- 
ance,” | quoted from the guidebook. 
“After the 1935 hurricane, which 
destroyed forty miles of the single 
Florida East Coast Railway track, 
some of the bridges were split 
lengthwise and widened for this 
highway, at the cost, in some sec- 
tions, of thirty-one dollars a foot.” 

“Shut up,” she said, “and look 
around you.” 

“? cont,” 
driving.” 

“Then talk something besides 
figures to keep me awake.” 

I obliged and sang Vesti la giubba 
and Don Carlos and some Otello, 
which kept her awake over Grassy 
Key and Fat Deer Key down to 
the village of Marathon on Key 
Vaca, altitude seven feet, perma- 
nent population 130, temperature 
and humidity unmentionable. Our 
cabin at the Marathon 
Motel, however, had as 
much shade as you can 
find down here among 
the ragged palms, and a 
blower fan in the ceiling 


I replied. “You're 





stove and an icebox and complete 
utensils—a can opener and a jelly 
glass or two. 

No mountains look on Marathon, 
but it looks on the sea--and for 
more than three centuries seafaring 
men have been eying this string of 
islands and shoals with anxious spy- 
glasses. There were beacon lights 
here always, but in the bad old days 
those lights had a way of moving 
about, especially on stormy nights, 
when the islanders hoped for easy 
pickings in the morning 

There is still some wrecking going 
on, but not with lights, and not for 
spoils—strictly for knowledge of the 
past. Bill Thompson, owner of the 
Marathon Yacht Basin, has been 
turning up some of the most exciting 
marine archaeological news in years 
by his investigations of sunken 
wrecks along the reef. Diving had 
been going on for weeks when we 
got there, and much of the treasure 
was still on the beach—cannon and 
cannon balls from which enough of 
the accumulated rust and coral had 
been chipped away to show the 
“Broad Arrowhead” stamp of the 
British navy 

We went into Mr. Thompson’s 
house to see the smaller artifacts sal- 
vaged—some of them poignant re- 
minders of the life and death of or- 
dinary human beings: buttons and 
clay pipestems and spun-copper pans 
nested like our own aluminum back 
home; delicate Chinese rice bowls 
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SISTER KENNY 


which made sleep pos- rouneation 
sible. Also an electric 








from one sloop, suggesting that she 
had sailed to the Orient; ivory tusks 
almost perfectly preserved, from 
the second wreck found, which 
might have been a slave ship; part 
of a fine crystal unguent jar that 
must have belonged to an officer who 
was something of a dandy. 

“And these,” said Mr. Thompson, 
“tell us how one crew died.” He un- 
wrapped a handful of human teeth 
and several jawbones. “Many of the 
men may have died right on deck, 
crushed by cannon that the storm 
had torn loose from their moorings 
We found teeth and bones every- 
where within the broken hull, and 
live men don’t stay on a ship when 
it’s on fire. Some of the big timbers 
are charred. With storm and fire and 
cannon plunging back and forth, 
that ship must have been an inferno 
There were probably about 125 men 
aboard, but when the British Ad- 
miralty has finished searching rec- 
ords of missing ships, we may know 
exactly how many—prob- 
ably even their names.” 

“How can you be sure 
it was a storm?” | asked 
“Why not a battle?” 

“Because the cannon 
weren't ready for action 
They were plugged with 
tomkins.”” Mr. Thompson smiled 
drily. “Plugged cannon might mean 
something else, of course. These 
were pirate waters, and pirates 
often stuffed cannon with gold and 
jewels from a prize ship and dropped 
them overboard, marking the spot 
oncharts for future recovery. Though 
this is strictly not a treasure hunt, | 
won't say we didn’t breathe a little 
harder when we saw those tomkins 
in the cannons’ mouths. I won’t say. 
either, that if we found a Long John 
Silver chest of rubies, we'd throw it 
overboard.” 

The historical treasures from the 
wrecks will be temporarily on dis- 
play at the Smithsonian Institution, 
in Washington, and will later form 
a part of the permanent collection 
of the Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History. 

We rose to leave and thanked the 
Thompsons for showing us their 
wreckage. “Aren't you pestered with 
sight-seers and with questions?” 

No,” he said. “We haven't told 
anybody the exact spot where the 
wrecks are, because we don’t want 
vandalism—there’s a lot more stuff 
out there. But nobody around here 
cares. People are too busy fishing.” 

We walked back to Route | and 
stopped in a juke-box bar for a glass 
of beer. “Interesting stuff, this 
wreckage,” I said to the bartender. 
He stared at me. “Over at the 
Thompsons’, I mean.” 

Continued on Page 130 
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“Oh,” he said. “I hear they and 
some folks from Cleveland been 
goin’ out divin’, but I don’t know 
what they're divin’ for.” 

“For fun,” | answered. 


Here at Key Vaca, we had 
reached the end of the Upper Keys, 


which are parts of an old coral reef 


on the edge of the continental pla- 
teau; but from now on we should 
be soaring over true islands of an- 
cient limestone 

“Soaring” is a word used ad- 
visedly. After crawling like a crip- 
pled perambulator over the easy 
first half of the archipelago, we hit 
the Seven Mile Bridge at a clip that 
caused me to look at my driver with 
astonishment and horror. | thought 
perhaps she just wanted to get over 
this bridge as fast as possible, till she 
said, “Look! It’s wonderful. It’s just 
like flying!” 

It was, indeed. Seven Mile Bridge 
not only stretches out ahead into 
infinity—a white pencil mark in a 
dazzle of blue sky and sea, but it 
climbs steeply upward, sixty-five 
feet above the water. By now our 
car had the reins under its tail, and 
we almost climbed faster than the 
bridge did. “Hail to thee, blithe 
spirit,” | said to my wife, “Bird thou 
never wert. In other words, cut it 
out!” 

Useless, of course. We flew on 
over Bahia Honda—*Deep Bay.” 
But that was all right. If you’re go- 
ing to fall into it from sixty-five feet, 
it had better be deep. 

“I’ve got my sea wheels, now,” 
said Virginia. 

Then we were running along over 
the shorter bridges of the Lower 
Keys, and all we had to worry about 
were the roadside fishermen. On 
both sides of the road they stood 
that is, they stood when they weren't 


jumping. One would get a strike 


or think he did—and lunge crazily 
backward in front of our wheels. 

didn’t kill any of them, but 
sometimes tourists do, we later 
learned 


U. S. Highway No. | enters Key 
West 156 miles from Miami and 
splits into two arms that embrace 
the island near the water’s edge. The 
city is low, and its skyline is broken 
only by two groups of radio towers, 
a tall hotel and the buff cone of a 
lighthouse 

Most of the houses are one story 
and a half, but staunchly built and 
anchored deep in the native coral 
rock, for this is hurricane country. 
It is also a settlement of seafarers, 
and some of the houses have what 
would be called in Nantucket 
“widows walks,” but here are 
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miradors. Roofs are tilted and piped 
to save every drop of rain water, and 
windows are hidden behind slatted 
shutters. There is little paint here, 
for painting is almost useless in this 
climate. 

As we ran along the Boulevard, 
men and women standing on the 
curb kept shouting at us phrases 
that at first we thought were Spanish, 
“Wannaroom? Wannaroom? Swell- 
motel swellmotel!’’ When they said, 
““Nameyaprice, nameyaprice,” we 
suddenly began to translate. We 
drove on through the early evening 
to Duval Street, a one-way, wrong- 
way street, of course, as we dis- 
covered mid-block, where we had to 
bull it through because we could not 
turn around. 


La Concha Hotel—one of the 
oldest on the island—was blessedly 
dim, quiet and high ceilinged. The 
water in our shower bath was cool 
andenowadays down here you can 
take a shower whenever it seems 
like a good idea, without anxiously 
inspecting the cistern. The Navy has 
brought water in by pipeline, to the 
relief of Key West's age-old thirst. 

For dinner there was icy papaya, 
and a plate of seven-inch shrimps 
the Golden Brazilian breed whose 
beds have shifted from Cayman 
Island to waters near Dry Tortugas 
without rhyme or reason, followed 
by the Key West shrimping fleet. 

We strolled through the town for 
a while, listening to the rumba and 
samba music rolled out from night 
spots by finger drums and saxo- 
phones. This was Saturday night 
but out of season for all but die- 
hard travelers and sailors. We slept 
long and well that night. 

The coffee in Key West is excel- 
lent—strong and black like the 
morning brews in Guatemala. It 
sends one out into the morning sun 
braced for his business, whatever it 
is. Ours on that Sunday was to see 
the turtle fleet and fishermen at 
Thompson's Wharf; and, before 
night, to find the end of our road, 
2436 miles from its beginning at 
Fort Kent, Maine—two short blocks 
from where we had slept in the 
Hotel La Concha. 

There were about 300 monster 
turtles in the crawls that morning, 
mostly green ones, best for soup and 
steak, but the hawksbill tortoise, 
valued for his shell, was represented 
too. They are ugly brutes but look 
oddly innocent, wallowing in the 
crowded pens. They weigh from 50 
to 500 pounds, but only about a 
third of the meat is edible. 

We went on down the wharf to 
visit the turtle boat Grand Cayman 
Island, just in from a fishing voyage 
of several weeks off the Hofiduran 


coast. Capt. Ollie O. Ebanks was 
chatting with two members of his 
crew of eight—though chatting is 
not the right word for the soft, slow 
Bahamian English of Cayman Is- 
landers. 

Captain Ebanks was willing but 
not anxious to talk about turtles. One 
gathered they were not his favorite 
animals. 

“Hard work, this,” he said. ““Hard 
things to handle, heavy and slippery, 
and just plain contrary. We have to 
mend the nets all the time—some of 
them are a thousand yards long 
Storms? They aren't so bad, now we 
have storm warnings in time. Our 
wives don’t worry so much now, 
either. I've been turtle fishing for 
twenty-one years and just lately, 
since we got ship-to-shore tele- 
phones, has my wife stopped worry- 
ing back on Cayman Island.” 

“She can call you up?” 
Virginia. 

Captain Ebanks grinned. * Noah, 
not quite. But / can call her and tell 
her I’m not drowned. She can’t talk 
back.” 

“Wonderful,” I said. 


asked 


We lunched at the Patio Res- 
taurant at water's edge, overlooking 
the southernmost house in the 
United States. From the magenta 
shade of our big table umbrella, we 
could look out across the water 
and see the Gulf Stream, a clear- 
cut band of deeper turquoise sweep- 
ing northward only a few hundred 
yards from shore. 

There was a steady drone of planes 
overhead, in the airlanesto dnd from 
Central and South America. They 
gave a thrumming bass to the strings 
and marimbas and finger drums of 
the Cuban band at the Patio. In this 
foreign scene, the most exotic note 
was the sound of English spoken all 
around us. 

It was a long Sunday lunch—a 
lazy Key West afternoon, when 
people lolled under the bright um- 
brellas rather than move homeward 
for siesta. 

We dragged ourselves away at 
last, for we had a pilgrimage to 
finish. We drove slowly through this 
little town at land’s end, with the 


“shadows striding before us longer 


and blacker by the moment. We 
stopped by the garden in front of 
Key West Courthouse. 

There it was, the large neat sign 
that pointed out the southern end 
of U. S. Highway No. 1. 

It and we had come through many 
worlds and many climates. In 
Maine we had wondered at the long 
northern twilight. But as we stood 
here the sun went down and it was 
dark at once, except for the quick 


Southern stars. THE END 
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ISTANBUL 


This ancient city. 

whose mystery and beauty 
once linked three 
continents. has 

the excitement of a spy- 


thriller movie set 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Ewing Krainin 


UST about this time of the year, before the south wind, /odos, 
| gives way to the first tingling blasts of the black wind, karayel, the 
long, incredibly beautiful autumn begins in Istanbul. The air is clear, 
the sunshine pervading. Its raw gold light gives the domed mosques 
and minarets a rich, tawny sheen. Galata and Beyoglu, the newer and 
European sectors, are parted from historic Stamboul by that fabled 
arm of the Bosphorus, the Golden Horn, and relinked by busy bridges 
like the Galata (see picture). The whole area has a floating look. 

The uplift of autumn is shared by tourist and habitué alike, and the 
jammed streets of this ancient crossroads between Europe and the 
Orient show it. Greeks, Armenians, Italians, French, Yugoslavs, Jews 
and many other Turkish nationals share the city with the Moslem 
Turks, all 1,179,666 of them preoccupied with progress as expressed 
by the tumult of shipping in the harbor and the bustling shops of the 
business districts. Istanbul resembles a movie set for an international 
spy thriller which in this day of tensions it might well be. Yet tourists 
looking for the mysteriously wicked Istanbul of the old story books 
will be surprised to find that the Turk of today goes to bed early. 

There are, of course, a few spots, such as the Turkish Government's 
Taksim Kazino (known to Istanbul playboys as “the Snake Pit’’), 
glad to convince customers that foreign liquor comes high. Smarter 
tourists settle for some truly great Turkish eating at Pandeli’s, for in- 
stance, a hole-in-the-wall in the market section of old Stamboul, where 
the fare is epic and the boss, snow-maned Pandeli himself, roars at 
his waiters in a variety of languages. 

There is irony in the rediscovery of Istanbul by the visitor from the 
West. This city was a going concern in Greek times, six centuries 
before Christ. As Constantinople, it was the golden heart of the 
Eastern Roman Empire for a thousand years. When it fell to the 
Ottoman Turks under Mehmet II, in 1453, it became the cultural and 
religious pride of the Moslem empire, a place of inspired architects, 
poets, artists, musicians. Part of a democratic Republic today, 
Istanbul still cherishes a past manifest in its best-loved sights: St. 
Sophia (Ayasofya) built as a Christian church by the Roman emperor 
Justinian, converted into a mosque by the Turks, and later restored 
and turned into a museum by Ataturk in 1935... the Blue Mosque, 
which Sultan Ahmed built with six minarets instead of four, to match 
the number gracing the Kaaba in Mecca, and caused the Mecca 
Faithful to erect a seventh at their shrine . . . the Suleymaniye, the most 
beautiful specimen of Islamic art in Istanbul, the mosque whose 
antique columns were taken from the old Byzantine hippodrome. 

The landmarks and the legends of Istanbul are legion. This is a 
romance city where the smoke of the narghile, the water pipe, bubbles 
through rose water, the Turkish bath is still a ceremonial institu- 
tion, and the Topkapi Palace Museum recalls the empire which once 
joined Europe, Africa and Asia. It is a city that has known time, 
tough men, bloodshed and glory. It is a city that still knows faith 
and a great, innate and soft-spoken politeness to the American 
within its gates. It’s wonderful in the fall. THE END 
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BALLET 
IN AMERICA 


1 from Page 113 


Balanchine, then directing his own 


company in Paris. Kirstein per- 
suaded him to come from Paris to 
America. With the help of other 
affluent balletomanes, Kirstein 
then organized the School of Amer- 
ican Ballet—today the biggest pri- 
vately operated ballet school in the 
Ballet 
Company, forerunner of the New 
York City Ballet, not 


whose 


world—and the American 
the least of 
achievements, one unique, 
that it 


sometimes breaks even at the box 


in fact, in balletdom, 1s 
othice 

But had Kirstein done nothing 
more than to import Balanchine, his 
niche in the pantheon of American 
During 
America, Balan- 


chine, the world’s greatest choreog- 


ballet would still be assured 


} 


us eighteen vears i 


rapher, has created seventy-four 


ballets, most of them for ballet 
companies proper, but some, like 


Tenth 
the Rodgers-H irt On Your Toes, for 


S/aughter on {venue trom 


nusical shows, movies and in one 
instance for the Ringling Brothers- 
Barnum & Bailey Circus. Str ivinsky 
composed the score of the circus 
ballet. Elephants danced it. It ts 
that 


been 


largely through Balanchine 


ballet strain has 


the classic 


transplanted to America, taken 


root 


ind burgeoned into what may 


be the fourth major era of ballet 
history 


Balanchine, 
means the New 


however, is by no 
York City Ballet's 


In Maria Tall- 


(\ 


ole gilt-edged asset 


Mrs 
Balanchines, it has one of the world’s 


chief, one of the former 
two or three most exquisite inter 
preters of classic-romantic roles; in 
Nora Kaye, a dramatic 
who has been likened to such tra- 


ballerina 


gediennes of the spoken theater as 
Sarah Bernhardt and Eleanora Duse 
In Jerome Robbins and in the Eng- 
lishman Antony has the 
choreographers of 
what is commonly described as the 
psychologically motivated ballet. 
With the exception of Maria Tall- 


Tudor it 


two toremost 


chief, all of these artists, now starred 
with the New York City Ballet, have 
worked at one time or other for Bal- 
let Theatre, which partly explains why 
the latter does not hold the No. | 
rank, as it once did. Like its com- 
petitor, Ballet Theatre owes its con 
tinued existence primarily to the iron 
whim of a single, ballet-intoxicated 
individual, in this case Lucia Chase 
Daughter of one industrialist and 
widow of another, herself an accom- 
plished character dancer, Miss Chase 
has sunk upwards of two million 
dollars, first in the Mordkin Ballet, 
later in Ballet Theatre, which grew 
out of it 

1949, 
Amberg, in his 


As recently as the dance 
historian George 
book Ballet in 
Miss 


“America’s 


{merica*, referred to 
Ballet 
finest 


Theatre as 
company.” But 
within the next two years mounting 


Chase's 


losses, temperamental clashes among 


the directors and lack of a con- 
sistent artistic policy severely weak- 
ened it. The company, all the same, 


is still capable of brilliance and 
has retained several 


topflight dancers, notably Youske- 


originality. It 
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NEW YORK CITY BALLET’S Beatrice Tompkins, with parody 


of a ballerina in Bourreé 
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Fantasque, 


shows ballet can kid itself 
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vitch, Alicia Alonso and John Kriza. 
Agnes de Mille still contributes some 
of her best work to it. The fortunes 
of the profession shifting constantly 
as they do, Ballet Theatre may yet 
recapture its former prestige. 

The prognosis of what ails Amer- 
ica’s third-ranking company, Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, is harder to 
explain. The company has striven 
ever since its inception twenty years 
ago to be the standard-bearer in this 
hemisphere of the Imperial Russian 
tradition. As long as it could present 
Danilova and Markova, the two 
supreme ballerinas of the era, and 
three of the greatest male dancers, 
Youskévitch, Franklin and André 
Eglevsky, as long as it had the serv- 
ices of Massine, of Bronislava Nijin- 
sky and of Balanchine, it partially 
succeeded. But none of those lumi- 
naries remains and the standard it- 
self, along with Ballet Russe’s scen- 
ery and costumes, has somewhat 
faded. 

By ballet in America a great deal 
more is meant, of course, than an 
accident of geography. The phrase 
implies traits of style, intellect and 
personality distinguishable from 
those of ballet in other countries and 
times. American ballet, in its fledg- 
ling zeal to establish a national iden- 
tity, plunged headlong into Amer- 
icana. Its early programs bristled 
with colloquialisms like Yankee 
Clipper, Filling Station, Juke Box, 
The Great American Goof, Black- 
Café Society, A 
Times Neigh. The synopsis of one of 
the first Kirstein-produced ballets, 
Alma Mater, begins: “Crowds at the 
stadium entrance hail the halfback 
piled on his admirers’ shoulders. . . .” 

With maturity, American ballet 
has lost much of its self-consciousness 
about being American. It still yields 
a distinctive native flavor, sharp and 
tangy as a Rhode Island pippin, but 
the Americanness is suggested rather 
than literal. The latest de Mille opus 
for Ballet Theatre has a Civil War 
motif. But there is no explicit nar- 


face, Thousand 


rative; it is all mood and overtone. 

When the Ballet Russe accepted 
Rodeo, an original and authentic folk 
ballet, for production in 1942, the 
Russian members of the company 
could hardly be persuaded to come 
down off their high pointes long 
enough to learn the Grapevine 
Twists and Boston Fancies, the 
Dos-y-dos and Righthand Stars, 
which Miss de Mille had combined 
with adaptations of classic ieaps and 
turns. “It is not ballet dancing,” 
they complained. 

They were wrong. Nothing could 
be more characteristic of American 
ballet dancing than this kind of 
synthesis. The American choreogra- 
pher has no inhibitions about adapt- 
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ing whatever styles from whatever 
sources will most effectively com- 
municate his meaning, be they vaude- 
ville or dime-a-dance hall, African 
tribal or Park Avenue ballroom, 
modern dance or high classic. It is 
this freedom of expression which in- 
fuses American ballet with a lot of 
its theatrical excitement 

The so-called psychological bal- 
let, though originating in England 
with Antony Tudor, has flowered 
in America. This is not surprising, 
since Tudor has been in this country 
a full decade, developing the genre. 
Agnes de Mille, Jerome Robbins and 
a third outstanding American chore- 
ograph, Eugene Loring, have been 
strongly influenced by Tudor. Tudor 
dislikes the label “psychological.” 
His pitch, he maintains, is character 
study. “I have more in common 
with Chekhov than with Freud,” he 
says. “What I try to do is really very 
old-fashioned—telling stories about 
human beings. My early training 
was on the dramatic stage and when 
I turned to choreography, | natu- 
rally applied dramatic methods. | 
expect I still do.” 

In his choreographies, a simple, 
colloquial gesture—brushing back a 
lock of hair, smoothing out a dress 
may be more important than the 
most spectacular grand jeté. The 
best-known Tudor ballet, one which 
The New York Times’ John Martin 
claims to be unsurpassed even by 
Tudor himself, is Pillar of Fire, orig- 
inally mounted by Ballet Theatre in 
1942 with Nora Kaye in the prin- 
cipal role. The story concerns a 
woman, Hagar, who has lost her 
sweetheart to her younger, prettier 
sister. Fearful of spinsterhood, she 
gives herself to another man. After 
she has suffered agonies of remorse, 
her true love returns to her and 
leads her to happiness. 


In her recent, best-selling auto- 
biography, Dance to the Piper, 
Agnes de Mille recalls how deeply 
Pillar of Fire affected even specta- 
tors unaccustomed to ballet. At one 
performance she sat next to a sailor, 
who, seeing Hagar throw herself 
into the arms of a man she didn't 
love, groaned aloud. “The sailor had, 
as it happened,” Miss de Mille re- 
lates, “just witnessed a passage of 
technical virtuosity very nearly be- 
yond the scope of any other living 
dancer. But he was not aware of this 
and did not clap He groaned and 
said, ‘Oh, my God! He could recog- 
nize trouble when he saw it.” 

Tudorism can be fairly termed 
Freudian when used as it has been 
by Jerome Robbins, a_ troubled 


young genius who explores in the 
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ballet the murkiest subdepths of the 
psyche. Even New York’s case- 
hardened first-nighters were dis- 
turbed last season by the New York 
City Ballet’s presentation of his 
brutal, perverse, but honest ballet, 
The Cage, wherein a colony of man- 
tislike female insects destroy every 
male of the species who ventures 
among them. At its climax the prima 
ballerina seizes the premier danseur 
in a scissors hold and with a vicious 
twisting of her body wrings the life 
out of him. An appropriate title 
might have been “Girl Eats Boy.” 

Robbins, incidentally, is also 
Broadway's leading dance choreog- 
rapher. Last season alone he was 
drawing down $1000 a week from 
rovalties on the musical hits Ca// Me 
Viadam and The King and I. 

Of American dancers the trait 
most often alluded to, and not al- 
ways flatteringly, is their athleticism 
Reared in the world’s most sports- 
minded society, brimful of fresh air 
and vitamins, they bring to ballet a 
bouncing vigor which contrasts 
sharply with the ethereal pallor com- 
mon to many of their European 
counterparts. This shows to splen- 
did advantage in a romp like Rodeo, 
but unless curbed can overshoot the 
mark in Swan Lake. After watching 
forty members of the New York 
City Ballet race around the stage ot 
London’s Royal Opera House for 
half an hour in Balanchine’s Sym- 
phony-in C, Lady Keynes, former 
famed Russian ballerina Lydia La- 
poukhova who married the noted 
British economist, remarked to 
Kirstein: “Now | know what life in 
New York is like.” 

Like athletes, too, American danc 
ers tend to be more amenable t 
direction, more pliant than the Euro- 
pean, a virtue hugely valued by the 
choreographer, to whom dancers are 
instruments for the transmission ot 
his ideas. When Balanchine staged 
his Ballet Imperial at Milan’s La 
Scala Theatre two years ago, he 
found the Italian dancers so stylisti- 
cally inflexible—compared to what 
he was used to in Americans—that 
he had to narrow down his entire 
choreography. On another occasion, 
a European troupe he was temporar- 
ily working with complained: “We 
are artists, not automata.” 

In approaching her roles the Amer- 
ican ballerina has an almost clinical 
detachment, a kind of purity, which 
enables her to do things on the stage 
which if done by her French or 
Italian sisters would be sexually 
provocative. When confronted by 
new balletic ideas, she is less apt to 
ask “What does it mean?” than 
“How do you do it?” Balanchine 
once defined the quality as “an 
angelic unconcern with emotion.” 
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It is a factor, for example, in the 
interpretation of The Cage which 
explains why the Robbins ballet, 
despite its brutality (“An elephant 
gun in the belly,” Kirstein calls it) 
may startle, but does not offend. 
There is nothing angelic, however, 
about the American ballerina’s atti- 
tude toward her career 
coldly determined, all-sacrificing, 
harder-working virtuoso ever strove 
for fulfillment. The result is mar- 
velously malleable choreographic 
material, but also, frequently, an in- 
complete woman. Antony Tudor 
spent the summer of 1950 as a guest 
choreographer of the Royal Opera 
House in Stockholm. He has never 


No more 


forgotten how every afternoon on 
the stroke of four-thirty, whether 
rehearsing or not, the Swedish bal- 
lerinas would change back into their 
street clothes and hurry home. When 
he protested, one of them explained, 
“Oh, but we must cook supper for 
our husbands.” “Over here,” 
Tudor, “the ballerina probably isn’t 
married and even if she is, she would 
sooner see her husband starve than 
let him interfere with her work.” 


says 


No prima ballerina assoluta is 
likely to be produced by American 
ballet in the foreseeable future. The 
atmosphere of team play, of exuber- 


ance and naturalness—even the regal 


Maria Tallchief has been known to’ 


report for rehearsals with her hair 
down and wearing bobby sox—is 
not conducive to frosty glamour 
Ruthanna Boris, a gifted American 
dancer and choreographer, sharply 
dismisses the tradition of what she 
irreverently terms the “prima balle- 
rina assoluta positoota.” “Our way 
may not lead to personal grandeur, 
but I think it makes for something 
a lot better—a standard of solid, 
honest, over-all excellence.” 

Art is never more stimulating to 
both artist and art-lover than when 
through 
growth. As age is reckoned in such 


passing stages of early 
matters, American ballet is a strip- 
ling. Its triumphs and failings are 
those of golden youth—freshness, 
daring, inspiration on the one hand 
and on the other, overebullience, 
occasional crudeness and naiveté 
Yet even in failure it compels atten- 
tion, as youth so often does, and 
stirs the imagination This fall, as 
Ballet Theatre has embarked on the 
most extensive tour in its history, 
and the New York City Ballet, still 
aglow from its conquests abroad, 
presents one of the most ambitious 
repertories of its career, ballet first 
nights are electric with anticipation, 
with wonderment and 
such as rarely prevails anywhere else 
in the entire world of the dance. 


THE END 


eagerness, 
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Evening Accessories 
that add glamour to holiday 


partying. Glittering sequins on a 


background of pastel velvet. 


In blue, rose, black or gray. 


Compact, $7.95; cigarette case, $9.50; 


pillbox, $4, postpaid. 


Hammacher Schlemmer, 


145 E 


Earmuffs 

that are fashion around the clock 
on those nippy days—for 
evening wear too. 100 per cent 
wool felt with angora wool trim. 
White spangled with sequins. 
$2.98, postpaid, 

in plastic case. Wanamaker’s, 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22 
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The toy thrill! 
Real 2-way phone 
system. Foolproof! 
Voice powered. No 
buttons...nothing 
to wear out or replace. Comes 
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reading mat- 


3.98 


Johnson Smith Co., Dept. $94, Detroit 7, Mich 
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One of the best loved patterns in Americo—PLUMMER’S 
CHRISTMAS TREE. Every year, during the holiday 
season, it brings a warm glow to hearts both young 
and old. The tree is resplendent in vivid natural green 
decorated with colorful candles and trimmings. All 
within a green-bonded rim. Dinner Plates, dozen 
$27.00; Luncheon Plates, dozen $22.00; Bread and 
Butter Plates, dozen $13.50; Tea Cups and Saucers, 
dozen $32.00. Additional pieces from full open stock. 


Christmas Tree Hiball or Milk Glass with bril- 
liantly decorated Christmas Tree on splendid 
Crystal. Dozen $15.00. 

Christmas Candle Glass, exclusive with Plummer, 
is another Yuletide favorite. On one side, 
bright candles amid glossy holly leaves and 
berries; on the other, provocative mistletoe 
Gold edge. Hibolls, dozen $13.50. 


Pluwamer 


734 Fifth Avenue at 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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our free 


GIFT Book 


Send for 
our free 


GIFT Book. 














JEFFERSON Golden Hour eLectric clock 


The “conversation piece” of all gifts the clock = 
can see thru ¢ hands “‘float’’ in the crystal dial, 

it keeps perfect time. Exquisite design blends with ba 
decorating scheme. 24 Karat Id plated brushed to 
sain finish. 9 in. high re-tested for split-second 


accuracy. One-year factory guarantee 
AC operation 1§22 50 plus $4.50 vy if 


fed. tax) 
ORDER NOW 
INTERNATIONAL SALES COMPANY 


4449 West Madison Street © Chicago, Illinois 
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gift for a ely lady 
“=== g@ FRENCH 

iy eam tack SPANISH 


RUSSIAN- GERMAN: ITALIAN 
BRATILIAN- JAPANESE 

BIG orpoatuniTtEs 

EORTINA tnethod. 

Fight at home, 


tings. Entirely 
Florence, Italy | Earrings 
or for pierced ears. Dangle 
ORSINI shown half-size $3.60; Button 
EARRINGS $3.00 Beautiful matching pieces | : 
speak like @ native 
you'll treasure for a lifetime: Neckla 
$5.40; Bracelet $6.60; Brooch pin with chain $5.40 FREE BOOk 
All prices postpd., fed. tax incl, Money-back guarantee _. ' 
if not truly delighted. For speedy airmail delivery add ; e a 
10¢ for each item. Write for FREE CATALOG of other FREE TRIAL of — ae pte i, y 
fascinating gift items! ete language 


Also if Vet. now eligible uniler alt 1 
ALPINE IMPORTS °**%, "4%, 525 Fitth Avenue COnniMa ACADGuY car isi 


10S W. 40ST. NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


await Americans who 
1 learns —— “by laste 
famous for 70 years, 


oeck: i 


teaches k. u 








COMICE PEARS 


FROM ROGUE RIVER VALLEY 


ORDER 
EARLY 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


The South's finest pecans, new crop, tasty 
firm nuts ideally packed for gifts. 
$4.95 


Mammoth Schley Pecans 
5 Ibs. in the shell, in reusable 

$3.50 
$7.50 


Wicker Gift Basket 
5 te, Sere Beet 
5 Ibs. 
2 Ibs. $3.95 
5 Ibs. Fancy Large Pecan Pieces $6.25 
Send Us Your Gift Liat iio \wsvneo 
Write for 


@ Luscious, large Comice Pears 
rich in juicy flavor, make unusual and appreciated 
gifts for family, friends and business associates. These 
world-famous pears are grown in our 
carefully selected — individually wrapped. Delivered 
PREPAID in colorful gift boxes to all U. S. Express 
points. Perfect arrival guaranteed. Gift 
Send list, we do the rest. No stamps, C.0.D.'s or 
accounts, please For Fruit Club Prices see Catalog 


No. 1 —De Luxe Box | pictured above) $ 3.65 


creamy. in texture 


own orchards 


Fancy Shelled Halves 
card enclosed 


Fancy Shelled Halves harge 


eV RITE FOR FREE CATALO 
PINNACLE ORCHARDS 
433 Fir St., tare —— 
Rush Free Fy 


4 


NEW BROCHURE 


CtVCis- 


JONESBORO 3 GEORGIA 


N 
‘ ess 





z 


PE 


*aasnnnaaee 
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Ha re you discovered 


Totwuk Perfume ? 


SUEDE — 
LEATHER 
JACKET 


Buy Lir0ct fre 77) 
the Serfianer i 
WRITE FOR WHIFF SACHET 


TOBRUK PERFUME FROM $2.40 to $36.00 


CON. COLOGNE $1.80 ALL PRICES POSTPAID 
When in New York véstt 
“the Perfume Shop ve 


MICHEL PASQUIER 
7 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


just ESTABLISHED 


WESTERN CRAFTS 


? ©. BOX 185-0 


WOODWARD, OKLA 


OFF FIFTH AVE $19 





Try YOUR Voice! Talk! Sing! Play! Over 100 Practical Uses! | 


Broadcast Thru Any Radio 


How Do YOU Sound 
Pubic Address Amplitier 
Intercommunic ation System 


Party Fun, Home 
Sec ret Detec —yy Overho ear Othe 
Announce Peo x 


Toth os you wath! 
Sing & Play better 


better 
o take” bread 


New Micro-Vox Wireless Microphone 


Broadcast to Car & Portable Radios Too! 
Me Wiring! No Connections! De Net Touch Radio—Works Normally 


" | 
MEW SELF-CONTAINED PORTABLE TRANSMITTER, Groadcasts ever ANY radio within 


READY FOR imme 


$8.98 


—e — 
erates indoors 

Guaren 
Add 2S Postage 


ORDER NOW! 


2 tor 
© postpaid Price facn 


74 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO Dept. 594 


-TRAVELING TIE-RACK- 


q 





MEN—and Women, too! 
EXEROW 


SS for your 


HEALTH 
and 
FIGURE 


sy 


Send for l, 


FREE BOOKLET 


i. 


Worthy of an ambassador a handsome pigskin 
case to keep ties— and tempers—unruffied A self 
contained hanger hooks anywhere, saves packing 
and unpacking. The lining is colorful piaid with an 
inside pigskin pocket for tie pins, cuff links, studs 
and such A flat pocket running the length of the out 
side keeps handkerchiefs and socks neat. 13/4” x 6” 
Good gift for that man on the go! 

$7.95 postpaid. Also in Saddle Leather, $3.95 

add 75¢ for 3 initiais in 14K goid 


M. C. FLYNN, Inc. est. 130: 
43-H EAST 59th ST., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


F R F E WRITE FOR ‘FREE GIFT and GADGET 
GUIDE" (See address above 


a>~ 


RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


EQUIPMENT CO 





Enter tenmont | 


* 4 
Speak % 


Detroit 7, Michigan 








Battle Crook 


Bottle Creek 18, Mich 





DURDEN’S DELIGHT 


Famous Southern Fruit Cake 


1 de pecan meats 
ym x Pari i South- 
inherited 


The 


Durden in 


» ship anywhere in the 
reel Post ppd. ORDER NOW! 
ean odor 5 — $8.50 3 — $5.25 
- ania ome , ted by 
rinaria Order today money back guarantee! 
Check or Money Order 


V. F. GARRETT CO. 


MAIL CHECK OR M.O. TO 


DURDEN’S BAKERIES 


1067 Peachtree St.. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


P.O. Box 1143-49 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Sparkling Pins 


A gem of a gift for her Ch 


ristmas 


stocking. Buckle her shoe with 


a brilliant hand-set rhinestone pin 


A shimmering accessory 


for scarves and su 

$8 each, pc 

Himelhoch Br 

1545 Woodward Ave., I 


4 MAN'S WORLD 


its too 
stpaid. 
others, 
Yetroit 


Stud Box 

This is one for Ais Christmas 
stocking. Its design reveals 
its purpose. Made of tan or beige 
cowhide with green velvet 

lining. Requires little 

space in his overnight bag 
Diameter, 3”. $2.50, 
postpaid. Zenith Gifts, 
N.Y.€ 


2674 Valentine Ave.., 58 





Key to the bar 


Combines Bottle Opener—Cork Screw—ice Cracker 


gh Adega eee ee © © # &% 
GIVE A MILLION THRILLS 


For a “differen ave tA 


me sportsme 


face mash and SUPER FROG FEET. w 


Straps adjustable t 
Dive pure gu 
SEA 0 


TANDAR 


vE MASA 
215" 
XE $3.95" 


G FEET. s7 9 


ts deaie 


SEA-NET MFG. CO. 


eare H, ze marie us 
. 


i 


ies anecces ” snes 
. 


/ Bra 


gifts galore 


Dept. H-11, 


65 West 39th Street, New York 18 | 


" 





MAGAZINE RAC 


gener 


$19.50 Wi os 

Waste Bask ‘$17.50 
rewoeu Vv 
Write for Catalogue 


ferijer, Hlouse 


GREAT BAKRINGTON, MASS 


Stage 





New! PLANNING GUIDE 
The modern memo-organizer. One of the 595 
most practical daily rem meas ner 


developed! Ha andsome 








ON APPROVAL! 


K Full Color 2 x 2 (35 mm) 


1“) KODACHROME SLIDES 


of EUROPE 


England + Scotiend + France 

Ntaly * Germany * Switzerland 

Holland + Belgium * Norway 
Denmark + Sweden 


Enjoy the beauty and thrills of Europe right in your own 


living room. All slides are carefully selected from the pri 
vate collection of nationally 
world traveler, Ernest E. Wolfe 


ject matter, composinon, and natural 


known photographer and 
and are the finest in sub- 

color 

Write tor detailed approval information and tree 
catalog listing complete selection of slides 








10916 Ashton Avenve 


| Ernest g. Wolfe Los Angeles 24, Calif 








NOVEMBER 
















For the man on the go 
razor with built-in, battery-operated 
light. In a leather-covered 

case with gold-plated containers 
for brush, soap, styptic pencil 


and ¢ 


Beaumond Distributors, 


133 Lexington 


Aurora Sweater 


A hand-knit treasure from Denmark 


for active or spectator sports. 


The Paul Mage design in 


100 per cent wool was inspired 


by the Northern Lights. 


Small, medium, large. $35.75, 
postpaid. Abercrombie & Fitch, 
Madison Ave. at4S5thSt., N. Y.C. 17. 














































CITRUS FRUITS 
Dept. 4, P.O. Box 2903 


Ortande, Florida 






SQUEEKUM 
BOOK 


Animals Squeak As 
Kids Press Pages! 


‘ meters get a kick 


Send Check or Money Or 








ique talking 
r lifferent animal 
ar a 


Write for Big FREE Christmas Catalog 


SPENCER GIFTS, Dept. K-11, Atiantic City,N. J. 


CRAZY 
HORSE 
He Bends To 
Any Shape! 


Idren. This 


plastic 


Over 1,000,000 


$1 post paid 


"$50. coarate 


No C.O.D.'s Please 








BE A HOTEL 
HOSTESS 


ENJOY YOUR WORK! Pascinating posi 
tions in hotels, restaurants defense housing, , 









town, country, officers 


as Hostess Executive Housekeeper 
e 


ee 
Hostess Housekeeper ina hotel My position is very well 


Write for FREE Book 


Approved for Veterans’ Training 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING gy 
Div. RVS-601, Washington 


Food 
education plus Lewis Training qualifies you 
min, ewis National Placement Service 
After graduating became 


1= 


paid 

















NECKLACE— $3.50. (not 


vertical initials for his tie 


bon— $4.25 






Sterling Silver 
Monogram Jewelry 


elegant 

custom made tor your gift list in smartly designe 
grams. CUFF LINKS—for his sh 
dlustrated _ PIN —three 
w her lay $4.25. KEY 
CHAIN with monogram— $6.00. BOX mi ARK-LETTER 
OPENER— connected to mon 


Ail pri 


cannis baker 
258-H Main Street, Danbury, Conn. 


Hand Made 


So very pessonal, so very 
lovely Sterling Silver 
im 


uirt or her blouse— $8.50. 


gram by grosgrain rit 








COUNTRY CURED HICKORY SMOKED 


HAMS and BACON 


Franzenbu 


gifts and a treat for 





For 44 years 





meats over real hick 


joyed in thousands of 


ture « partes, Our file 


we know you too wi 


the Franzents 








with glowing compliments from customers, so 


sys “Merry Christmas!” and includes a distinctive 





















gift card. Timely and s 


order for yourself.) 


Hickory Smoked Hams — for baking 
Hak S hed HH . baked, bh ele tr 











1 delig 








antet rder discounts: (Shipped 4 


50 or more i“ Please, no COLD 


Franzen 


Box 52H, Conrad, lowe 


Each crisp, parchment pachage + 
sfe arrival assured, Order from list below 


All Orders Shipped Postpoid & \ 


1.10 =D 


hifully different 


se. Read 


Your purchase price will be quickly refunded if you 
aren't completely satisfied. Rated in Dun and Bradstreet 


n, tender slic 


Wolf Creek Smokehouse 


Now in our 44th yoor 


nber to 






































T he oe 
unusual 





cities, 
shown. 
unusually attractive 
For your library, 


Wherever in the World 


Your Fancy Leads You or Your Memory Returns You 
TRACE YOUR PATH ON THIS 


MOST GRAPHIC 
OF ALL GLOBES 


, seas and lakes are BLACK on this 
be, with the land areas in pastel colors 
You'll be amazed at the clearer concept of relative 
positions, distances and directions you will gain 
from our Black Ocean Globe. 
travel routes, 


same features except color of ocean and 
base, which is walnut, for $9.95 Postpaid. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT ENTIRELY SATISFIED 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 


Chicago 1, Ill. 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 


Mountain ranges, 
, are clearly 
shining chrome base completes this 
12-INCH large scale globe. 


TY corner, office 


boundaries, 


living room, 
or child's room. It’s smart, attractive, 
informative and ONLY $11.95 POSTPAID. 


If you prefer the conventional blue ocean 
globe, we can supply it, same size as above, 











Clair. Beauly 


39 OLON 
DOORK NOCKER 
s “ph 
« 


OLD ENGLISH 








c IAL 


ne 
$5.15 


AIR. W 











393 EARLY AMERICAN TWO 
LIGRy CABDLESCONCES 


y $15.25 pe g04 WEN TICAL 
t $12.95 


Prices Include Postage—No COD's Please! 


ART COLONY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
| The House of Gilts 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 








FREE 


CATALOG 


Hundreds of 


EXCITING GIFTS 
All Over The World 


enid 


Gill Guid 








Generelt" 's 
1112 So. Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago 5. 


4 














postpaid, fed'l tax included | 
Write for FREE 
Gift Catalog 
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ve, fully a 
painted w ts any pit 
19" squar 


AL MINt i" root 





ri er weather 
19” by 2 $9.50 Prepa 


West add 4 Other ¢ 








CAPE COD 


Dept. H 
New Bedford, Mass 


m v a et 





COPPE R roof $52.50 Express 


WEATHERVANES 












‘NOVEMBER 


AUTOMATIC DOOR SWITCH 


Open door, light’s on! 
Close door, light’s off! 





Ys 


VEEVEE SALES, Fenton, Towe 


Easy to in- 
Stall; takes 
only 5 min- 
utes; elimi- 
nates usual 
groping in 
dark closet 
for chain. 
$169 


143 
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California's famous Coachella Valley 

ROYAL PERSIAN DATES—the “melt. 
your-mouth” variety~a mew taste thrill. 
I Post Card today fer Co 


the one 








TTY yUE TILE 


H-113 (now in) Indic, Califernia 



















Cenuine 


BRANDED CALFSKIN RUGS 












GIVE THE 
UNUSUAL 


——— ie, 
« 
’ 





AUTHENTIC AFRICAN 
FIGURINE. Fascinating 
figurine that adds a | 
striking note to any 
decorative scheme; av 
thenticity adds value 


and charm. Reproduc 


tion of original museum 
piece in lasting prima 
stone 


Image of fetish, Kasai 2 
district, Belgian Congo . ~4 
Medicine man induced 





spirit to enter image 
and become guardian 


Brown & White or Block & White 
Branded with 3 initials 


of owner 


4 
J 4 
ot oun ‘ \ 1 About 5 sq. ft $12.95 
ntroductory offer, $1 \ / About 6 to7 sq. ft 17.95 
ne postpaid. Reg. $3. / Unbranded $1.00 tess 
9 Stands 6” high, I i 
Limit one Q Write for Catalogue 
FREE Iilustrated Folder 5 i 
\ 


a 


[house of fy 


AUSTIN GYDE VAN HOVE, Prop. 


CHARM 


3135 Market Street, Dep't. Ho-2 


Riverside, California 
= YANKEE 


\ Weatherproof Christmas | KITCHEN TOWEL 
new * Decorations 42” tall 
; YANKEE KITCHEN 


TOWEL with bright 
red border and 
black designs of 
Early American 
wrought ironwore. 
Hand silk-screened 
on semibleached 
linen, it makes a 

decorative hanger 
' or runner for today's 
modern or tradi- 
tional home. 17” x 
29”. It's $2.25 postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Order from Maine's Massachusetts 


Brilliant Red-Robed Choir | House Workshop, Lincoinville 3, Maine. 






VBrandicalf 


Boston 10, Mass 











Send for FREE Gift Folder 





FINE IMPORTED Barometer 


‘ 
ANEROIUD 





MOLD-CRAFT, ING. wiles 


— \e" BAROMETER 
NEW MARINE SPAR 
AT LOWER COST 


Hig 








No Finish Like It! 


7 
PLi =auil 


< 4 
a " 
RE 


SES] °7% vet 


Campus Camera Shop, Dept. D-1 


Westwood Village, 1083 Broxton Ave, Los Angeles 24, Calif 


HAVE MORE FUN TRAVELING 


4 DINSMORE AUTO COMPASSES are a 
f informat terest 
‘ St P - ‘ r . 


wer 
ace) or N k-track, no wrong 
> 4. You'll er 























Only $549 postpaid 
i wu: teeter FREE 

— l waned 

- Oil Produces Ce $ P Del 

Monte Sereet, Pasadena 4, Calif, 
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Aut 
1805-41 Kelso Street 
Flint 1, Michigan 





ry . 
4 
4 


Golf Balls 

for your favorite sportsman. 

A dozen Titleist golf balls, 

with his name stamped on each 
one. In a handsome leatherette 
gift box. $12, postpaid. 
Acushnet Process Sales Co., 

P.O. Box 965, New Bedford, Mass. 





#%. TO GRACE A TABLE 





Beehive 

to adorn the holiday table 
Silver-plated on nickel silver, with 
silver-plated spoon. Stands 

5” high, 4!” wide. Removable glass 
container for jam, honey or 

salad dressing. $9.50, including tax, 
postpaid. Lord George, Ltd., 
1270 Broadway, N.Y.C. 1. 














atest” cee no ro PLUMP SHELL-EASY PECANS 


and Unique Gift 










Fresh, golden tender-meated papershell pecans, di- 
rect from Texas’ most famous orchards. For YOU 

| for GIFTS! So plump, so easy to shell, so delicious! 
| 1% Ibs. $1.65; 5 Ibs. $4.15; 10 Ibs. $7.20. Postpaid 
Cont. U.S.A. Important —order now! 


4\ LUCAS PECAN ORCHARDS 
Dept. 1—Brownwood, Texas 


TODAY 





f Flight Tested—Guaranteed to Return 
( Golden Red, Jade Green or Natural 


) with Story and Instructions $7.00 ea. 
co CARVED by Postpaid 
A COL. JOHN M. GERRISH 


4409-4 S. W. Parkview Lane-Portiand 1, Ore. 











BE THRIFTY 


Scotty Kover Saves Your Car 








RED DEVILS 
rompont on navy bive 
Finest twill silk cravats $6.50 
Our fomous brocade braces 8.50 
Bow ties 3.50 Gorters 2.50 


Ss . AD s 
‘ (ali i a wlio 
ay as scar tecker tea, See tends en eT CRAVATEUR 
motel of cae, Send $4.95 each for front or rear, $9.5@ | 60 EAST 55th ST. NEW YORK 
Postmark Products, Dept. H-11, Lafayette, California > *. ET top. BES 


| | CREOLE PRESERVES wom 
| 




































from : 
DISTINCTIVE IDENTIFICATION 
rome New Orleans 
IN 
yours croice of coasts for spenes 
,ooGces ~ ns 





eavick CLUSS = 
a Strawberries — - 

Fraise de la Louisiane 
ripened whole fruit in a preserve 


NATIONAL 
j FRATERNITIES SORORITIES ARMED 
SERVICE BRANCHES 


$3.50 « of incomparable flavor. 2 tb. pail 


*West of D er. add 25 $ 20 
Beautifully Gift Boxed 
* 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


mPORTANT 
Write for Complete Gift List Postpaid* 


CREOLE DELICACIES CO. 


P. O. BOX 1042-C New Orieans 8, Lovisiona 





| 


NOVEMBER 




























Butter Chips 

A gift of lasting 

beauty and utility. Famous 
Danish Blue, Royal Copenhagen 
‘ in diameter, 
wall. 


$5.25 for set of five, postpaid. 


butter chips, 3! 


pierced to hang on the 


Foster’s, Westwood Village, 


Los Angeles 24. 


Pepper Mill 


tall. $12.25, pos 





























for the connoisseur who 
demands freshly ground spices at 
table. Imported from Italy, 

the mill is polished walnut with 


sterling silver base and cap 


tpaid. 


Neiman- Marcus, Dallas. 








CHRISTMAS TREES ;n. $52? Post 








ALL door * WREATHS * ai al 
by * BRUSH * 
MAIL | Strictly fresh and DIRECT from 
the forest to YOU. 





Write for folder and order early 
E. D. ANDERSON, PATTEN, MAINE 











Bucking Broncos, Covered Wagons, 
Hold-up men, Sheriffs, Cowgirls, Warriors, ete 
Yes, 50 realistic Wild West gy of Strong Col- 








A glad and gusty 
gift for gourmets 


Hy HOLIDAY 


BOOK OF 


FOOD AND DRINE 


.» The best, most luscious articles 
from Holiday Magazine's famed 
department of epicurean delights 
. aby Lucius Beebe, Budd Schul- 
berg, and thirteen others—complete 
with tours to famous restaurants 
and unusual, often exotic, recipes 
$3.95 at all bookstores, or 
> HERMITAGE HOUSE, INC. 
> 8 West 13th St. N.Y. 11 
















(Sata sas aa “$350 


Pectage Prepaid Except on C.0.0.° s 


CHEROKEE TR TRADERS, Dept. T-1 














| Originals by 





Sid od RICH INGS 


Orig America's 
Foremost Artists 


Only *5 ercn 


onl, 


$5 each 


ost only 





ASSOCIATED 
Studio 6311 


and LITHOGRAPHS 











uld FREE CATALOGUE 


Illustrates thrilling 


variety of subjects, 
gives tips on how to 
decorate with pictures. 
Send 10¢ for mailing. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


711 Fifth Ave., New York City 22 





vhgead +h) yh 


will aid 


itm} 
s 





CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIER 


5.00 
ine im- 
ported crystal glass 
prisms and buttons. 
Designed and sold by us 
exclusively. Buy direct 
and save. We have no 
agents or dealers. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
We advertise in House 
Beautiful ete. Free 
catalogue of models as 
as $30.00; also 
more elaborate ones. 


KING'S CHANDELIER CO. 


King’s Antique Shop) 


Leaksville, N.C. 








low 


formeriy 


Dept. D 









of car, model 





ENJOY EASY, 


@ Relieve driving tension . . 
@ Save Gas Dollars . . . users report up to $4.86 a mo. 

SPEED-MINDER gives new freedom from nervous and muscular 
tension while driving . 
gos mileage, gives sure car control, 
stabilizing your cruising speeds. 
needed. SPEED-MINDER is a Lifetime Dura-flex Steel spring 
and a precision calibrated speed gauge that you attach in 
seconds and adjust instantly. Order yours today. Specify make 


fied. Get several for gifts—Send cash - check - M.O. 


SPEED-MINDER e BOX 3496, DEPT. H e CHICAGO 54, ILL. 






RESTFUL DRIVING 


. muscle fatigue 





. « in the city or on long trips. Increases 
even on icy roads by 
Allows higher speeds when 


and year. Money back if not satis- 


$200 





FOR PEOPLE WHO WEAR CLOTHES 
PANTS-RAK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Keeps the press in slacks, 
skirts, and trousers, with 

or without cuffs 
Regular Model 
for 5 garments, $3.95 
Traveler Model (New) 


for 2 garments, $2.50 
GOOD TO GIVE « GOOD TO OWN 


You don’t need three hands to slip clothes in 
or out of PANTS-RAK . No clamps! No 


pins! . . Made of smooth, handsomely finish- 
ed hardwood to last a lifetime . Folds 
easily for travel and school 
PANTS-RAK is a beautiful gift . Order 
two — one to give, one to keep. 
Postage PPD . . . No COD's. 
Dept. 21, P.O. Box 354 


GLINES CO. Glenbrook, Connecticut 


Slicing & Dicing Board 





























..- Miniature of Early American Butcher's Cutting Block 
FOR KITCHEN—BAR—TV SNACKS 
Soon becomes an indispensable aid to cooks, home bar- 
tenders and just about anybody who ever sets knife to 
vittles cocktail fruits, salad makings, cheese, meat, 
or what have you. Made of fine Vermont Hard Maple, 
with natural colored, satin finished cutting board your 
choice of red of natural base. Washable and alcohol-proof 
Veri Sharp Imperial Knife ($1.50 in 

- 

ss 95 


the stores!) comes with it, stays handy 
os - in a special insert 
5} sae, 2" bith 4eailable thru Mail Order Only 
Marshall Products 
Dep't H-11, 865 Broadway, New York 3 


TREE-RIPENED CITRUS FRUIT 


Red Warrior citrus has 
pleased thousands since 1909. 
Approx. 
55 Ib. Bushel 
all oranges, $ 
all grapefruit, 6 00 
or mixed.... . 
Ruby Red grapefruit. . 8.00 
Express charges poid east of Mississippi River. West of 
Mississippi River and stote of Wisconsin add $1.00. 
ALL FRUIT GUARANTEED. Sold only in U.S. Free Mustrated 
catalog upon request. Send check or money order to— 
RED WARRIOR GROVES 
Dept. F, UMATILLA, FLORIDA 


























D expensive duamond Ever 


band-< with 


FREE BOOKLET 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS | .- FF RED 
| array EM CORP. 

489 Fifth Ave.. New York 17, .Y. 

The Perfect Gift For All Horse Lovers 


THE 1953 CALENDAR OF HORSES 








eautiful repr ductions of famous horses 
by Allen F. Brewer, Jr well-known equine 
artist. Cover im exquisite full color 
able for framing. Attra tively bound and 
packed for mailing in «mart gift box 

Post Paid 


h h, of money order 
The "CAROL ‘PUBLISHIN nG 
r - 0. Bex 215, Ocean City, 





‘co. 
n.3. 
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Superb Treat for Thanksgiving and Xmas! 


Incomparable COLONY Genuine 


SMITHFIELD HAMS 


READY TO CARVE AND SERVE . INDIVIDUALLY GIFT BOXED 





(26d SOc per ham for 
shipping £. of Miss. 8; $1.¥.) 


Guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition 


Retrigeration 


From choicest peanut-fed razorback pigs whose 
meat is first dry-cured, then smoked over hickory 
fires, and finally aged like vintage wine for a year 
or more. Pre-cooked to perfection by 300-year 
recipe, then slowly oven-browned . . . studded 
with cloves. Send check or M.O. today. State wts. 
wanted. Purchase orders accepted from rated con- 
cerns. Send us gift lists . . . 


COLONY HAM CO., Inc., Duke-York Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 


we'll do rest. 





900260000 990000000800000000 
THE PERFECT GIFT! 


QUIK-SUD! 
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involved physiography of the Valley. 
It is significant that his definitive bi- 
ography was written by one Britisher 
and his tombstone carries the eulogy 
of another 

Yet it is not only because Old Jack 
won his greatest fame in the Valley, 
or even because he lived there, that 
he is a Valley hero, but because his 
First (later Stonewall) Brigade was 
recruited almost entirely from the 
Shenandoah country. 

As Jackson was killed before the 
Gettysburg campaign, he is associ- 
ated with the high tide of the Con- 
federacy, the gallant period when 
swift marches and audacious ma- 
neuvers brought victories and hope. 
It was after his death that strategy 
and gallantry gave way to the grim 
mathematics of attrition, when the 
Milroys and Hunters and Sheridans 
came down, burning college build- 
ings and libraries, hanging partisan 
fighters, destroying barns and stock 
until Sheridan could boast that “if a 
crow flew over the Valley, he’d have 
to carry his own knapsack.” 

One lady did reap some benefit. 
She was keeper of a tollgate on the 
turnpike and, when Sheridan’s cav- 
alry appeared, she refused to raise 
the gate unless she was paid. Sheri- 
told her to 
count the men as they passed. She 
counted but, once through, nobody 
paid. After the war the thrifty lady 
sent her count to 


dan, so the story goes, 


Washington and 
the Federal Government paid. 
Farther along Route I], in the 
center Valley, is Harrisonburg, which 
calls itself 
the World.” Naturally poultry is less 
interesting to tourists than to na- 
tives, but the country is handsome 
here, the form of the Valley very 
clear, and you can see the hazy blue 
of both mountain ranges. Rocking- 
ham County, of which Harrisonburg 
not only raises half the 
turkeys in the state but carries ona 
unique rivalry with the rest of the 
South: it is trying to make the na- 
Northern Fried 


is the seat, 


tion conscious of * 
Turkey.” 

South of Harrisonburg is 
city of the middle Valley, 
Staunton—pronounced, in un-Vir- 
ginian style, Stanton. An old city, in 
the center of the livestock country, 
Staunton’s chief glory is the birth- 
place of President Wilson, the for- 
mer manse of the Presbyterian 
Church where Wilson’s father was 
pastor. It is located on one of the 
typical hilly streets in the neighbor- 
hood of Mary Baldwin College, and 
it would seem impossible for a visitor 


the 
largest 


NOVEMBER 


“The Turkey Capital of 


not to be moved at this shrine of a 
truly great democratic leader. Un- 
happily, the Wilson Foundation is 
struggling for money; the only really 
big contribution came from Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, from money re- 
ceived for the motion-picture rights 
for Wilson, her husband's life story. 

In fertile Augusta County you are 
out of the predominantly Germanic 
section and in the domain of the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. Sunday 
blue laws are really blue in Staunton 
and other Valley towns and, even on 
week days, when that evening sun 
goes down, no bright lights replace 
it. Yet the young people speak com- 
placently of their limitations. A very 
alert young native, who spent four 
years away during the war, passed 
up beckoning opportunities else- 
where to return to what many of his 
contemporaries must regard as a 
humdrum routine 

“I don’t know why I camie back,” 
he said, “except I couldn't think of 
going anywhere else.” 


“But how do you amuse your- 
selves?” 
“We all gripe about the state 


liquor laws which make it impos- 
sible to drink in a public place 
Taverns and cocktail lounges would 
be very nice. But, without them, we 
form our own groups and make our 
own fun.” 

His cheerful self-sufficiency was 
typical of an unspoiled people, per- 
haps naive by metropolitan stand- 
ards, but with their roots deep in 
their own fruitful earth. You are 
never unaware of the continuity of 
time in any of those cities. Many of 
the red-brick houses, built flush on 
the sidewalk, 
early America 


are characteristic of 
In those days when 


people moved into town, they 
wanted to be city folks and not 
semisuburban. The suburbs are 


there now, all over the Valley, but 
in most of the old sections business 
and the professions have moved in. 
The one- and two-story red-brick 
buildings used for law offices, and 
some with living apartments on the 
second floor, are most evocative of 
the past. 

In Rockbridge County, I had the 
privilege of being entertained in one 
of these offices by Mr. Paxton, a gen- 
tleman with Old 
World leisure as lawyer, newspaper 
publisher, behind-the-scenes politico 
and regional authority. Mr. Paxton 
enjoys his quietly many-sided life in 
the charming town of 


who functions 


Lexington. 
Lexington is near the end of the Val- 
ley and Mr. Paxton says that purists 
do not even include it. Never mind 
the purists: this 18th Century town 
of colleges and shrines exists in an 

Continued on Page 148 
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Continued from Page 146 
atmosphere to fascinate any traveler 
with a mind to his country’s history. 

At Washington and Lee, where 
the Confederate god served as presi- 
dent after Appomattox, Lee’s fa- 
mous recumbent statue is above his 
tomb in the college chapel. His 
office is kept as it was and, if you go 
in a proper mood, you can still feel 
the spirit of that great and greatly 
simple American. 

On the adjoining campus of VMI 
is the home of that neglected genius 
of the sea, Matthew Fontaine Maury. 
Here, too, taught Stonewall Jack- 
son, whose eccentricities as a teacher 
earned him the label “Fool Tom.” 
His grave is in a hillside cemetery 
out of town. In Lexington Jackson 
used to teach a Sunday-school class 
of Negro children in the Presby- 
terian faith. 

The town itself, with its red-brick 
houses and red-faced farmers on the 
hilly streets, looks like what it has 
been for two centuries—a county 
market place. Though it lacks resort 
attractions and has not combined 
industry and agriculture to prove it- 
self a “progressive” city, Lexington 
has a quality which only the dedi- 
cated fly-by-night could miss. In 
beautiful country, with access to 
side trips (such as Natural Bridge, 
for the modern, and the old springs, 
for both the historic-minded and the 
luxury trade), Lexington has fine 
accommodations and has unosten- 
tatiously preserved the atmosphere 
of an old American town. 

The warlike nature of the heroes 
of Washington and Lee and Vir- 
ginia Military Institute apparently 
has affected the student bodies, at 
least athletically. The partisan feel- 
ing grew too strong to permit ath- 
letic relations between the colleges 
and, indeed, there are few relations 
of any kind. With adjoining cam- 
puses, the institutions could scarcely 
be more dissimilar. 

The military careers of such grad- 
Marshall have 
brought prominence to VMI, which 
has been publicized by the play 
Brother Rat and is widely known in 
“spirit.” 
to some alumni, 


uates as General 


its area for its According 
this spirit comes 


from having shared a grueling ex- 


perience—* Like being shipwrecked 
together,” as one of them put it. 
In the four-storied, rectangular 


barracks, each room opens toward 
the court where, an official told me, 
“One man can keep an ey 
of them.” This does bear to 
uninviting 


on all 
an out- 
similarity to 
The military regimen un- 
der which the cadets live is rigid, 
and they do not escape entirely on 
graduation. Col. William Couper, 
imposing executive officer, Valley 


sider an 
Alcatraz. 


NOVEMBER 


historian and former president of 
the Southern Athletic Conference, 
keeps a dossier on each alumnus and 
is justly proud of his memory of 
former students. However, in civil 
as well as military careers, the sur- 
vivors of the four years seem to be 
well off for the experience. 

At Washington and Lee, all 
laissez faire on the lovely campus. 
There is no supervision as long as 
students keep up in their classes. 
The college provides housing facili- 
ties only for freshmen. Social life is 
emphasized, with fraternities an im- 
portant element, and students must 
wear “conventional dress’’—basi- 
cally meaning that ties and coats are 
worn. Their two- and three-day 
dance sets, topped by the Fancy 
Dress Ball, are famous throughout 
the South—though on this point 
W. & L. engages in its only rivalry, 
and that inadvertent, with VMI. The 
girls like the military dances too. 

Female companionship is plenti- 
ful because of the number of girls’ 
colleges, of all sorts and sects. Per- 
haps the best-known nationally are 
Hollins in Roanoke and Mary Bald- 
win in Staunton. Boys’ academies 
and boarding schools for girls, too 
numerous to mention, are scattered 
all over the valley 





In the Lexington area there is a 
phenomenon prevalent through the 
Valley. Workers for factories are 
recruited from the countryside and 
go on living in the country. Com- 
pany busses round them up each 
morning, like a school bus in rural 
and deliver them to their 
homes at night. No mill towns 
spring up when industry comes, not 
even around the Viscose plant at 
Front Royal or the du Pont plant 
in Waynesboro, where nearly 50 per 
cent of the workers live out of town. 


areas, 


On the whole, the workers remain 
rural people, many continuing to 
operate small farms. 

Not all hill people have flocked to 
the cash sanctuaries of mills. Some 


Continued on Page 150 
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still weave the: bright-colored bas- 
kets and make the pottery which are 
sold at roadside stands 

South of Lexington, where the 
mountains begin to close in, is Ro- 
anoke, geographically at the south- 
ern end of the Valley, but actually an 
independent metropolis of Western 
Virginia and culturally not a typical 





tains its old charm while meeting 
the demands of the present. At 
Warm Springs the old sulphur baths 
are still used, with separate pools 
for ladies and gentlemen, just as in 
Jefferson’s day—and it is a matter 
of record that Jefferson did use 
those springs. 

On a hill overlooking the little 
town and baths, there is the beau- 


Valley city. Roanoke, however, like — tiful house which was the last home 
old-time actors, would care little of Miss Mary Johnston, pre-World 
what you call it, as long as you spell War I author of best sellers on 


a\ Stvled 
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' Suit 


You'll love these 
easy-to-look-at 
lovely-to-own tables by 
Brandt. Smartly styled 


its name right 

This is a real booster city. When 
its population approached 100,000, 
its promotion-minded citizens wanted 


to get in the Valley cities’ act of 


giving some challenging world title 
to their town. On a nearby moun- 
tain they erected a gigantic neon 
star, the largest star in the world, 
and then, with unexplainable mod- 
esty, limited their title to the region, 


the Civil War, and which her sis- 
ters, Miss Eloise and Miss Eliza- 
beth, ran until recently for “paying 
guests” in the truest sense of the 
word. You were a guest in that gra- 
cious home and no one who ever 
enjoyed its hospitality can recall 
without some regret the age which 
has passed 

In most of the Shenandoah re- 
gion, where the old springs have 


if and proclaimed Roanoke to be faded off, hotels, motels and tourist 
ae ee ) merely “The Star City of the South.” homes have sprung up for the new- 
Antiq te Finish on More factually, it is the city the — style tourist in a country which has 

selected mahoganies .. . | Norfolk & Western built. The rail- always abounded in opportunities 

cettan, Neyer hag road built its shops in Roanoke, for sports and outdoor life, but 

patient hand-rubbing builds all its engines and most of its which is much more fascinating to 

| cars there, and finally built the the traveler as a microcosm of 

f Hotel Roanoke—nationally known America’s history from Colonial 
for its air conditioning and smooth- days into our own time. History is 

$90* } 





There's value a-plenty 
in Brandt tables 

whic hever you ¢ hoose. 
Skilled craftsmen 
working in the tradition 
of the old masters, assure 
sound construction 
beautifully fitted joints 
and a general sturdiness 
that makes a mockery 
of time 

















Brandt tables slip into 
vour decorating scheme 


stores near vou 


*Slightly higher in some areas 


functioning splendor. The hotel is 
the chief reason for Roanoke be- 
coming a great convention city. 

Tourists would need their own 
crowd, as in conventions, to find 
much diversion, but the city is ideal 
as a base for tours. To the west are 
the national forests. To the south is 
the Blue Ridge Parkway which, when 
completed, will go on through Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, to the Great 
Smokies. 

Also from Roanoke (though from 
Staunton (oo and most readily from 


Lexington) you can go to the tier of 


three Alleghany counties—Alle- 
ghany, Bath and Highland—which 


are included within the province of 


the Shenandoah Valley Incorporated. 
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century, where guests went regu- 
larly for the summer—to take the 
baths, to promenade in fashion, to 


people as well as places, and, to 
those who know them, the Valley 
people are a little special. 

Basically regional, with their rival- 
ries limited to their own section, 
they are anything but insular in their 
love of and pride in their native 
place. It is a quiet pride, as they in 
their resolute and courteous self- 
sufficiency are a quiet people. Less 
Virginian than Tidewater, less West- 
ern than the country beyond the 
Alleghanies, they are something of 
both and something of their own. 
They are the Valley people. If any- 
body is here to stay, they are 
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Now...with the long day done, 
you slip into the drowsy warmth 
of a cosy, inviting bed. At 

once every tired muscle begins 
to relax-in comfort. 

Over you is only the light 
caress of a sheet and you 
single, luxuriously warm 
Universal Electric Blanket. 
Your eves close .. . taut nerves 
relax ... almost at once you're 
asleep .. . sound asleep. 

And through the night you 
slumber peacefully on, while 
the blanket’s guardian warmth 
adjusts automatically to 
weather changes. ... 

Get... or give... this miracle 
of sleeping comfort! Choose 
from two sizes, generously large 
for twin or double beds, 
lavishly bound with rayon-satin 
ribbon, in exquisite decorator 
shades of rose, green, 


heather or blue. 
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